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ABSTRACT 


A Literary Genre Approach to Biblical Interpretation ad lastnctim 
for the Chinese Awrku Chnrefc 
by Dora Lao Wang 

To address the problem of ineffective Bible teaching in the Chinese American Church, 
the thesis of this project is tbat her effectiveness in Bible teaching can be increased by tsunmg 
teaefaera to oceqxet the biblical text according to its literary genre; apply the biblical message to 
Chinese American leametsm bgfatofthe goal of Christian ectocadoo; and teach the Bible lesson 
that at life changes. 

'nns prefect dem o nst r a te s a three-step process far naming teachers to deal with three 
sample Bible passages. The first step, covered m Chapter 2, is to interpret the text by analyzing os 
literary characteristics as well as Os literary and historical contexts. The second, discussed m 
Chapter 3, is to explore the goal of Omston adaption and the learners’ hfa experience, and to 
e s t ablish a process for applying the biblical message accordingly. The last, covered in Chapter 4, 
deals with teaching the Bible lesson by examining theories of learning as well as principles and 
methods of teaching, and designing a feadimg'feammg process compatible with literary genres 
and tbe goal of Christian education. 

The approach of this project results m idenbfymg a theological theme and message far 
each of the three sample p a ssages explored, applying its message to address issues relevant to the 
life experience of Chinese Americans, and designing a sample lesson plan for each of the three 
literary genres repre se n t ed by the passages: the Narrative, the Wisdom and the Prophetic, it is 
hoped that by so teaming teaches fcr a more effective Bible teaching ministry, the Chinese 
American Church may be nurtured toward reaching the goal of Christian education. Le. persons 
may engage m a continuous process of conforming to the image of Christ m life and in mission. 
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CHAPTER I 

Introduction 

Problem Addressed by me Protect 

This project addresses the problem of ineffective Bible teaching m the Chinese American 

Church 

Importance of the Problem 

Having served m the held of Christm education m various evangelical Chinese 
American (hatches, Bible School aid seminary extensions for over twenty years, the amber of 
this prefect has observed the urgent need to tram Bible teachers for more effective teaching 
ministry. The following are some of the observations from her ministry experience over the years, 
substantiated by the results of a survey conducted during the last six months of 100 teachers, who 
represent 11 Chinese American churches aid adult Sunday School departments of 1855 learners.' 

The evangelical Chinese American churches are blessed with aduk professionals who are 
enthusiastic and serious about Bible teaching and learning The survey shows an average of 41% 
of aduk congregation members attend Sunday School classes, and most teachers are willing to 
receive trammg for the task (see Table 1). 


Table l: Kind of Trammg Received by Teachers (shown in p erc ent ag e ) 
(data extracted from #4 of Appendix A) 


OT 

NT 

Basic 

Inductive 

Teaching 

Age Group 

Survey 

Survey 

Theology 

Bible study 

Methods 

Characteristics 

68 

73 

37 

69 

67 

35 


Since many of the adults have engaged m campus Bible study groups during their college days, 
the survey shows that 69% of teachers have received trammg in inductive Bible study method, the 
dominant method used in campus Bible study fellowships In Chinese .American churches, among 
the most popular Bible courses offered are the Old Testament survey aid the New Testament 

See surrey data tabulated in Appendix A 
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survey, which most teachers have taken (68% and 73% respectively). .Apart from these two, 
churches usually provide teacher trakring courses m teaching methods, basic theology and age 
group characteristics, which 67%, 37% and 35% of teachers have taken respectively. A c ommon 
phenomenon observed is that many churches have plans to cover aO the books of the Bible in 
their adult Surday School aimcuimn, 2 and teachers are brave enough to tackle some of the most 
difficult books such as the law and the prophets and the book of Revelation/ But judging from 
the type and frequency of Bible study resources used (Table 2), the land of training they have 
received (Table 1), and from their own perception of need for further training, 4 teachers can use 
some help in doing so effectively 

Table 2: Type and Frequency of Resources Used 
(data extracted from #6 of Appendix A) 

Upper raw- percentage of teachers using the resource just about weekly 
Low er ro»- percentage of teachers never or rarefy using the resource 


Curriculum 

Commentary 

Concordance 

Bible Dictionary 

48 

37 

22 

17 


30 

41 

52 


The survey &ows that only 48% of the teachers use cumcahun material on a weekly basis, 
whereas a significant percentage of them never or rarely (less than once a quarter) use resources 
such as the commentary (30%), the conc or d an ce (41%) and the Bible dictionary (52%). Since 
most of them are only familiar with the inductive Bible study method, and some of them have 
additional training m just the general principles in hermeneutics, special interpretation skills m 
dealing with the various literary' genres such as the narratives, the prophetic books and wisdom 
loerature are needed to better equip then for teaching the whole counsel of God 

Another issue tha must be addressed in Chinese American churches is that on applying 
truth to life. While evangelical Chnsrians regard the Word of God as the spiritual milk by which 


~ Appendix A. *1 
" Ifcwi. #la and lb, 
4 IbcL *10 
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they are nurtured to maturey m the Lord (1 Pet 22 ), Bible teaching and learning in many Chinese 
American churches have not been successful in helping learners to do so. As reflected in Table 3 
below, the survey shows that most application focuses on issues related to general Christian 
living, with 48% ofteadters never or rarely address specific issues relevant to Chinese 
Americans, and 33% never or tardy address issues related to Gospel outreach, indndmg social 
Justice and compassion. 

Table 3: Kind aid Frequency of Issue Addressed in Application 
(data extracted from #7 of Appemfix A) 

Upper row percentage of teachers adtfressmg tbe issue just about weekly 
Lower row: percenmge of teachers never or tareh (less than once a qrancr) adtfcessmg the issae 


Christian Living 

Chinese American 

Christian Mission 

66 

9 

6 

11 

48 

33 


The published cumcuhun ts not helpful with regards to Chinese American issues, since materials 
m English are written for the majority American population, and those in Chinese are written for 
local Chinese communities m Southeast Asia where they are published. The survey also reflects 


that the nature of class assignments are not conducive to real life application as seen m Table 4: 


Table 4: Nature and Frequency of Student Assignment 
(data extracted from of Append* A) 

Upper row- percentage of teachers givmg the kind of assagruneit just about weekly 
Lower row p er ce ntage of teachers never or tardy giving the kind of assignment 


Reading 

Wrtimg 

Action 

Reflection 

Memory Wort 

35 

5 

11 

23 

12 

30 

76 

52 

38 

51 


Since 52% of the teachers never or rarely give assignments that involve action, and 3S% never or 
rarely give those that involve reflection and 76% writing, the potential of the Bible lesson 
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appealing to the affective or volitional aspects of leaning that is necessaiy for life changes to take 
place is gready reduced fa addition, dne to the fact that ataactive learning such as the small 
grcxqj discussion are not prevalently employed (see Table 5), there is a lack of ccmnwnty built 
into the classroom to nmtnre or to make learners accontable for carrying oat what they leans in 
class. By appealing only to the cograhve or mental aspect of learning, Bible teaching aod leaning 
can become merely a mental exercise; without making mnch of an impact on the lives of the 
people. Therefore, naming is needed to better equip teachers to relate biblical messages to life. 

The last issue relevant to effective teaching involves the actnai leaching methods used m 
the c lassro o m . Perhaps due to their evangelical church background, school experience (especially 
those who had their high school and college education m Southeast Asia) and professional 
training, usually m the fields of engineering and technology, the Chinese Americans concept of 
Bible teaching involves primarily the transfer of Bible content material As a result, the lecture 
becomes the dominant, tf not the only teaching method far most teachers (see Table 5 below) 

Table 5 . Kind and Frequency of Teaching Methods Used 
(data extracted from #5 of Appendix A) 

Upper row: percentage of teachers using the method just atom «eekh 
Loner ton percentage of teachers never or rareh using the method 


Lecture 

Close-end 

Open-end 

Case 

Sfat 

Debate 

Student 

Small Group 


Discussion 

Discussion 

Study 



Presmafion 

Discussion 

66 

27 

6 

12 

0 

1 

3 

13 

4 

34 

50 

49 

90 

92 

68 

45 


Even though 67% of the teachers have had training m reaching methods (Table 1). the survey as 
reflected m Table V shows that abas half or more of the teachers never or rarefy employ 
methods that demand more creative and active parbqpaban from learners, winch enhances 
learning. These include small g r oup discussion (45%). case study (49%). open-ended discussion 
of which the learners draw conclusions without a pre-detennmed goat set by the teacher (5°%). 
student p reso n an ce (68%). ska (°0%) and debate (92%). Even with the second most frequently 
used ckse-ended discussion, of winch the teacher leads the learners toward a pre-detennmed 
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goal, 34% of teachers never or rarefy use t_ its therefore necessary to convince them of the need 
and to eqng) them wirii the skills to employ app ro p r i a t e teaching methods for greater 
effectiveness m teaching 

With se mmary trammgm Biblical Studies and Omsdan Education, it is the intention of 
the amhorofttus Doctor of Ministry prefect to develop a resource material to help trail teachers 
for a more effective teaching ministry, as an a tt e mpt to address a serous problem that ts long 
over-due m the Chinese American dandies. 

Thesis 

Effectiveness m Bible teaduog n the Chmese American Church can be increased by 
tramng teachers to mterpret the biblical text according to ts bterary genre, apply the biblical 
message to the lives of the Chinese American learners m light of the goal of Christian education; 
aid teach the Bible lesson that aims a life changes 

Wor king D e finitions n f Maior Terms 

Literary Genre A grouping of similar literary works that function m larger units such as 
the Narrative, the Wisdom, the Prophetic, etc aid m smaller rnits or sub-genres such as the 
Didactic narrative. Dramatic sanative and Historical narrative of the Narrative: the Proverb, 
Proverbial Saying, and Royal Testament of the Wisdom, and the Judgment Speech. Salvation 
Speech aid Woe Oracle of the Prophetic 

The Goal of Christian education the kind of person Christ mtends the learner turns out to 
be a the end of the educative process, which ts related to God's intended porpose for humankind 
m creation aid m re g ene r ati on. 

Work Previously Done m the Field 

As Donald Miller suggests, since both scholarly exegesis and religious education have to 
do with tire discovery of meaning (hennenemcL the two discqjiiiies ought to infor m one 
another Unfortunately, a sm-vey of the Itterature reveals that apart from Bible reaching 

Donald E Miller Stcrv and Cornea. An Introduction to Chnsoan Frtoranon (Nashville. Abmgdon 
Press. 19871 107 
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cmriculmn, few scholars have attempted to integrate btbbcaJ studies wth religious education. 
Among the wotks that have made such an effort are Walter B ro^gen B n n ’s TbeCradveWgri: 
Caaoc as a Model for Biblical Education and Qiaries Meicherts Wre*Tnarhmg- B^tjoj 
Wisdom aid Edoca rinwal Mmnarv The former deals with the nature of three diff er e nt types of 
Old Testament texts: the Law, the Prophets and the Wisdom literature, and how they are to be 
imderstood and applied as different meats of revelation (education) from God. The latter deals 
with the nature of Wisdom’s approach to education, and how it can be applied to educational 
ministries of the church today, h seems apparent that both works point to the need for Dterpretmg 
biblical texts according to their literary genres Besides Bruegge mann and Mefchert. Leland 
Ryken aid James WilhoS in their work “Teaching the Bible: the Church's Unfinished Task” in 
the Christian Education Journal specifically point out the i m port an ce of interpreting and reaching 
die biblical message from the perspective of its literary genre. Bible teaching curriculum probably 
represents the best effort m ade to mtegrae biblical studies with religious education. However, a 
great majority of these materials are written for teaching children and youth, and they are 
designed to address the needs of the dominant culture, which is that of the white, middle-class 
Americans. Only in recent years have mukicultural curriculum materials begun to appear, first for 
African Americans, and more recently for La rin Americans. While efforts to integrate biblical 
studies and adult religious education with partioibr focus an Asian Americans are indeed limited 
a lot of works have been done m related fields. The foOowtng are major resources particularly 
helpful fir this project 

1 Biblical Studies (focusing an the literary analysis of the three genres narratives, 
wisdom literature and prophetic books). Robot Aker s The Art of Biblical Narrative lays down 
distinctive guidelines for interpreting the narrative ait, which is essential fora literary analysis of 
the genre Richard Pratt's He Gave Us Stones provides step-by-step guidelines to literary 
analysis, including how Go get at the theme of the story The book is especially helpful for n aming 
lay persons, for it gives good instruction withoia getting too technical. And J P Folded man's 
Narrative Ait and Poetry m the Books of Samuel provides literary analyses important for an 
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understanding of the sample passage Anthony Ceresko’s introduction to CHd Testament Wisdom 
provides the historical context and literary analysis ofwisdom literature. Charles Melchert’sWBe 
Teaching gives a comprehensive review of the biblical wisdom Iterative n the light of its fi*a«i 
of literary and poetic interests with theological ethical and e&aauaaal issues. Bath boohs deal 
wth major texts m the classical wisdom corpus Proverbs, Job and Ecclesiastes. And C L 
Seow's Egdesastes of the Anchor Bibk Commentary Senes provides detaded rfis r iKgrK an the 
axtexts, structure and content of the book of Ecclesiastes as well as an its individual texts, which 
is especially helpful for analyzing the sample passage Far the study of prophetic books, Marvin 
Sweeney's Isaiah 1-39 of Forms of the Old Testament Literature identifies the genres and sub¬ 
genres in Isaiah 1-39, which can be applied to those found in other prophetic books as well The 
discussion on historical aid literary contexts of Isaiah 5 contributes to an understanding of the 
sample passage, dans West e r man n's classic work Basic Forms of Prophetic Speech gives dues 
to identifying the sondard prophedc judgment-speech forms. And Joseph Bknkmsopp s Isaiah 1- 
39 of the Anchor Bible Commentary, R. E Clements' Isaiah 1-3Q and Christopher Seitz' k»iah i- 
39 of the Interpretation Senes provide helpful discussions on uBerpretmg the sample paccw aid 
its literary aid historical context s . 

2. Religious Education. Susame Johnson's essay "Education in the Image of God” in 
Theological Approaches to Christian Education lays the foundati on nf Oir krian 

education, which is spiritual growth toward conforming to the image of Christ in life and m 
mission. This goal provides the standard by which the effectiveness of teaching is evaluated, as 
well as the dues to identifying spiritual problems of the learners. Kent Johnson and Nelson 
Strobert's essay “Principles of Adult Learning" in Uf&gng_Learaing discusses and evaluates 
theories of afuk teamng aid mot iv ation, which is important for tracing teachers to teach adults. 
LeRoy Ford's Design for Teaching and Ttammg provides guidelines for designing cognitive and 
affective teaming activities Especially significant is the affective which has been greatly 

neglected in most teachings m the Chinese .American churches. Richard Osmer s Twwhmg far 
Faflfa provides thorough guidelines an the use of various reach mg methods such as lecture. 
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discussrao, hfe story and reflection, etc., grvmg suggestions not only for die actual teaching 
session, bat for lesson preparation as well it is therefore very practical for traxung purposes. 

Addressing specific needs and issues of Chinese Americans are resources from Asian 
American studies Ken Uyeda Fang's Purging the Pearl and Fenggang Yang’s nmwa» 

OiritfHw in America provide valuable information an the immigration p snap in recent decades, 
tbe Chinese American experience in the larger American society, and the problems and issues in 
the Chinese American churches, fa People an the Wav, an essay by Grace Kim, “Asian North 
American Immigraa Parents and Youth: Panndng and Growmg Up m a Cokural Gap," deals 
wsh intergeneratmnal conflicts common to most imm i gran t families. Robert Lee's Orientals: 
Asian Am e rican* m P opular Culture and R ona l d Takah's Strange r s from a Different Shore tell of 
the “Model Minortty Myth" that boasts tbe academic aid economic successes of Asian 
Americans an the one hand, but serves as a cover-up far racial discnmmatioa an the other. 
Although many Chinese American s may be aware of some of these problems, they may not have 
looked at these issues critically m the light of Scrpture. By incorporating such studies into this 
training resource, hopefully the teachers will be sensitized to the needs of then students, and be 
motivated to apply the Bible lessons to their lives accordingly. 

Scope aid Lmutgtigns 

This Doctor of Ministry project mtends to increase the effectiveness of Bible teaching m 
the Chinese American Church by providing a resource material to tram teachers to interpret the 
biblical text according to its lkerary genre, to apply its message to address the needs and issues 
relevant to Chinese Americans m light of the goal of Christian education, and to employ a variety 
of teaching methods based on established theories of teanung and pnaaples of teaching, his 
hoped that by so equipping teachers far a more effective Bible teaching ministry, the Chinese 
American congregations may be nurtured toward reaching the goal of Chnsdan education. Le. 

persons may engage m a continuous process of conforming to the image of Christ m life and in 

• 

mission. The scope erf* this project includes literary analyses of the Narrative: the Wisdom and the 
Prophetic m the field of biblical studies, aid discussions on the goal of Christian education. Asian 
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American ■Judies, con c epts of learning and teaching methods m the field of religious edacabca 
While this study suggests other areas to be explored, such as other literary ge nre s of both 
Testaments in btbhcai studies, and ftbie cumcuhnn development m religious education, the 
present focus does not permit further coverage; hence, they will be left to figure work. 

Procedure for Integration 

The mam body of this project consists of three chapters: Chapter 2 deals wtih biblical 
st ud ie s and Chapters 3 and 4 with religious e&cabon. They are arranged in the same sapience as 
the process of integration A three-step process m developmg three sample lessons will 
demonstrate such integration of the two disciplines The sample texts are 2 Samuel 18 1-19 8 for 
Narrative, Fcdesnstps 1:12-2:26 fix Wisdom literature and Isaiah 5 fix Prophetic literature The 
first step, covered m Chapter 2, is to mterpret these texts by hteraty genre analysis, as a result of 
which their t he ologi c al themes messages will be identified. The second step, discussed m Chapter 
3, is to apply these main themes to relevant areas of concern to the lives of the Chinese 
.Americans. For example, the conflict between David aid Absalom m 2 Samud will be taken to 
address the problem of the consequences of unresolved family conflict Questions raised by 
Qoheleth fix living a good life in Ecclesiastes 1 12-2:26 will be used to challenge learners to 
reflea an their own pursuits m life. The prophetic message of Isaiah 5 will be applied to the 
concern fix social justice m the midst of material a ffl u ence and complacency The last step, 
covered in Chapter 4, deals wah effective teaching of these biblical messages. Apart from 
examining learning theories and teaching methods, the design of the learning process will also 
take into consideration the literary genres of the biblical texts. For example, dramatic reading and 
sharing of life stories of family conflicts help learners identify’ wah David's emotions in the 
narratives. Wisdom literature lends itself to open-ended discussion, paradox teaching, and self- 
reflection Debate, reflection and action may follow the prophetic call fix social justice 

The research mol used fix this project is primarily that of literature research A survey on 
the aduk Sunday School ministry of Chinese American churches has also been conducted to 
substantiate the author s observations on the needs aid issu es of this ministry, the results of 
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wtudi have been tabulated n the Appendix A 

Chapter Outlines 

Toe main body from Chapters 2 to 4 addresses die problem of ^effective Bible teaching 
in evangetical Chinese American chinches by framing teachers in three areas. First, Chapter 2 
aims at tiamng them to interpret biblical texts according to their respective Ikerary genres For 
each genre, its Ikerary characteristics will be examined and its Ikerary and historical contacts wdl 
be explored, so that its theological theme and message may be identified Second, Chapter 3 
deals wkh helping teachers to apply the biblical message to the lives of the Chinese American 
learners. The goal of Christian education wdl first be explored, m the liglu of which the 
ocpenences of the learners will be evaluated and their spiritual needs and issues identified, so that 
the biblical message may be communicated to address these needs and issues. Thud, Chapter 4 is 
concerned wkh equipping teachers to teach the Bible lessons effectively hs content covers 
educational theories of learning, adult learning theories, teaching methods and the 
t e a c hmg Teaming process, culminating in the presentation of lesson plans for the three sample 
passages The final Chapter summarizes key issues discussed m Chapters l to 4, aid evaluates the 
degree to which the project has defended the workmg thesis. Areas of need for further research 
and development will also be identified 

Suggestion for Use 

Intended to be used as a resource fix Chhsoai educators and pastors interested m training 
Bible teachers, worksheets are provided in Appendix B fix use m teacher-framing workshops. 
Typically, fix the study of literary characteristics in Chapter 2, provision is made an the 
worksheets fix learners to take brief notes as the tramer explains the characteristics, to be 
followed by practice exercises to make sure they under stan d them. For example, as the trainer 
explains the various types of scenes from pages 14-15 of this resource, the learners may foOow 
along and write under Workshop Notes of Wariakect #/ all Israel fled each to his tent (18:17) as 
an example of “fast motion." and the battle s pmad oyer the countryside (18:8) as an example of 
“panoramic view." etc. Immediately following the trainer's presentation on “scenes" on page 15. 
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(B-Warksheet Ha) signals for him/her to stop and allow learners to do an exercise an finding the 
same types of "scenes'’ from another passage (2 San 18:19-32). For example, a “fast racoon” 
scene may be found in 18.23, which describes Ahmiaaz nmnmg past the Cusiute, and a 
"panoramic view” may be found in 18 24. which describes the watchman seeing from the roof top 
the two tamers coming m from a distance, etc. For the study of literary and historical contexts m 
Chapter 2, most ofthe exercises on the worksheets are given as gmded discussions, e.g. ilk and 
II, with their respective explanations given immediately following (B-Workskett ilk) and (B- 
Wcrksheet HQ in this resource. When the coverage is too broad or when the information is not 
available to learners m a workshop sanation to allow for meaningful discussion, the material from 
this resource is to be presented by the traner, and learners may take notes an the worksheets 
accordingly, e g. literary aid historical cooaexts on Worksheet §3 For Chapters 3 and 4, while the 
material may be new for most learners, additional insights or d e m o ns t rati o ns are solicited from 
them due to contributions they can make from their own experiences. For example, learners are 
expected to share their responses for Worksheet 94a, b and c after the tramer has presented 
materials on pages 88-89. 89-91 and 91-93 respectively 

Usually, exerases are taken from the sample passage or from ss larger contexts as much 
as possible, so that learners can take an active part m discovering literary characteristics and m 
interpreting the meaning of the sample passage in the process. Akhough the discussion m this 
resource provides dues to these exercises, answers are not limned to n. e g. discussion related to 
exercise Hd is found an pages 19-20. immediately following the signal (B-Worksheet $Id). but 
learners may discover additional examples of irony, suspense and hyperbole from 2 Samuel 
18:19-19:8. When answers are obvious or open-ended, explanations may not be provided in this 
resource, e g Ha After learners have finished working an the exercises, the tramer must use 
his/her own discretion to allow for discussion, sharing, or summary of their responses as n eed ed. 
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CHAPTER2 

laterpretmg the BMical Texts 

Introduction 

The first step n increasing Bible teachers* effectiveness begins with training them the 
basic skills b biblical nterpretadcn Since biblical texts appear b many literary genres, an 
anderarmdmg of their various lxerary characteristics governs the way they should be read, eg, 
narratives shook! be read as narratives, psalms as psalms, etc. 1 But as noted by Ryken and 
Wiflxat, one of the weaknesses of Bible teachers bes m their lack of proficiency to study a 
biblical passage m terms of *5 literary genre. 1 For the Chinese American teachers who are named 
m the Inductive Bible stady method, their a pp r o a c h to the study of the biblical text is by making 
observations on fectnal data, snch as Who (are the persons involved). What (is happening); When 
(does it happen); Why (does it happen); etc. While these observations may be helpful for 
analyzing narratives, they are less so for studying prophetic literature, and probably even 
irrelevant for dealing w*b wisdom literature. Even with the study of narratives, such data are 
inadequate as dues for interpretation 

.As will be demonstrated b this Chapter, the Ikerary genre approach to Bible study not 
only provide dues to interpretation, it helps to break down big blocks of material into smaller 
literary imks of manageable size for a dose reading or analysis of the biblical text In ad diti on, 
the identification of hterary features provides links to its larger co n t exts for contextual study, 
which is crucial fbrthe discovery of its theme and message. In this Chapter, three of the major 
CHd Testament literary genres are considered. Narrative. Wisdom and Prophetic, each in terms of 
its literary characteristics, literary aid historical contexts aid theological theme and message. 

Narrative 

A large portion of the Old Testament is communicated to its readers through narratives. 
Narratives, or stones, have then- own convention of expressions that vary from cu&uie to culture. 

Ldand Rvten and James Wilhon. -Teaching the Bible: The Qurdh s Unfinished Task." Qmsaai 
Fdnrahon Journal 10 (Winter 1990): 41-13. 

: IbkL 41. 
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Knowing such convention gives dues to them interpretation. For example, fairy tales of the 
Western culture often begm wsh “Once opon a tune " and end wnth and they lived happily 
ever after.” Readers who are familiar wth the convention would not take the beginning line 
historically, or the ending line literally. Similarly, ancient Israelite culture has its own literary 
convention, the ntferpretabon ofwinch is affected by its particular type of narrative material: 
whether it is didactic, historical or dramatic. Their purposes are respectively, to teach a moral or 
theological lesson, to record historical events, and to iwwtaw 

While the sample passage selected far this stndy, 2 Samuel 18 1-19:8 J m its context of 
the Succession Narrative, ts fbtmd m the historical book division of the Bible, a ts more 
appropriately classified as didactic rather than historical narrative, as evident both from its lack of 
precision to hi sto ric al details and from its didactic elements. An example of the former may be 
found in the author s record of .Absalom’s s t atement that be has no sons (2 Sam 18:18) just a few 
chapters after the allusion to his having three sons aid one daughter (2 Sam 14:27), wtfboia even 
trying to explain the discrepancy An example of the latter may be seen in the principle of 
retribution applied to David, for his murder of Uriah results m the sword not departing from his 
house as pronounced by the prophet Nathan (12:9-10). aid come true m the murder of his sons 
Arnnon and Absalom. 

Generally speakmg, biblical narratives are hardly just hrstorical m nature and purpose. As 
Grant Osborne points out. in the biblical narrative, both history and theology are brought together 
via a "story" fo r mat , such that while the historical basis is crudai, the task of the mterpreter is to 
decipher the meaning ofthehistoncai-dieological text, not to reconstruct the original evera. 4 
Literary Characteristics 

Sternberg calls the biblical narrative "a functional structure, a means to a co mmuni cative 
end. a transaction between the narrator aid the audience on whom he wishes to pnxhice a certain 

' Scripture p a ss a g e s in this sards are from the Sen American Standard Version, unless otherwise noted. 
Those modified for inclusive l a ng o ge are marked with an asterisk (*) next to the reference, eg. Pros 2:4* 

4 Grant R_ Osborne. The Hermmaincal Seoul A ComnrehaEave Introduction to Biblical 
I nte rn eta pon (Downers Grose. Ill InerYxsuy Press. 199U. 155-54. 
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effect by way of certam strategies " 5 Based on these communicative strategies, bterary cndcs are 
able to develop techniques that allow for a “dose reading” of the text, notmg ks Ikerary 
c h a r acte ris tics such as dialogue, character, tension, plot, etc., so that os meaning can be 
deciphered, and its intended effect reproduced. 4 The fe at u re s discussed below are: scenes, 
narration, repetition, irony, suspense, hyperbole, structure, daanaeriz 2 taaa and plot 

Sce ne s . They are the basic building blocks of biblical narratives Pratt defines “scenes" as 
"batches of closely related aroimstances, characters, and actions," and they are separated from 
one another by signrficanf changes in tune, setting, and mode of narration. 7 These scenes car be 
manipulated for dramatic effects * They may slow down to direct speech, or to descriptive motion 
such as n the crucial scene of Absalom’s en trapm e n t on the tree: “ ..And his head was caught fast 
in the oak, so he was left hanging between heaven and earth.. ." (18:9). They may speed up to 
cover a long time in a few words, such as “And aQ Israel fled, each to his tent" (18:17d). 

Dramatic effect may also be created by spatial variations, Le. shifting back and forth from 
panoramic to close up views. An example of the p a nor am ic view may be found tn the description 
“For the battle there was spread over the whole countryside "(18 8) A close-up view maybe 
found m “And the kmg covered his face md cned out with a loud voice " and m direct speeches 
(19:4). Generally speaking, attention must be placed on slow mottoes and dose up views: 
however, shifts to scenes of sweeping stat e m e nts aid panoramic views must also be noted. 

Aker places special emphasis on type-scenes, which are fixed situations according to a 
set order of motifs.* Same of the most common type-scenes m biblical narratives he identifies are 
the amumciation of the birth of a hero to his barren mother, such as the cases of Sarah and 
Rebecca: the encounter with the future betrothed at a weiL such as the cases of Moses and Jacob: 


' Men Sternberg. The ftjeocs of Biblical Narrative: Ideotoocai Literature and the Drama of Reading 
(Bloomingon: Inrfam University Press. 1985). 1. 

^Osborne. 154. 

Richaid L Pran Jr. He Gave Us Stories: The Bible Student's G u i d e to haan grino T «tumn» 
Narratives (Brentwood. Term. Woigemntfa & Hvatt Publishers. 1990). 151. 

*Ihid_ 166ff 

T Robert Alter. The Art of Bfobcal Naranve . (New Ycxfc Basic Books. 1981k 50. 
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the testanent of a dying hero, such as the cases of Isaac and Jacob; etc.* Type-scenes should be 
noted not only fix the conv ent io n they share in co mm o n , bat also fc r wha t is aaqae m each 
application that gives it “a sudden rik of imovabon, - which Aker sees as an instrument of 
daracterizabanandforesfacwing.' 1 And the total s u pp ressi on of a convention may be a deliberate 
ploy of characterization and thematic argument. 0 

h this sample passage, lung David's response to the news of Absalom’s death may be 
compared to his respo nses to those of his other sons: the first baby by Bathsheha (2 Sam 12 15— 
23) and the crown prmce Anmon (2 Sam 13 30-39) While he wept, fasted and spent nights lying 
on the ground when the former was alive but sick, he engaged m a series of activities at the news 
of the baby’s death: got op, washed, put an lotions, changed clothes, went nto the house of the 
Lord, worshiped, went to his own house and requested that food be served But no more 
emotional gnef was expressed The narrator even allows him a direct discourse explaining to his 
servants that smce his child could not return to him there was no point for him to fast and plead 
for the Lottfs mercy, so he might as well resume his nonnal life and activities. At the news of the 
murder of Annum, the narrator portrays bun as tearing his clothes, lying on the ground and 
weepmg (utterly (2 Sam 13:31. 36), but no direct discourse was used to express hts gnef In bath 
cases then, his type-response was reasonably under control- In the sample passage, however, 
despke Absalom's intention of graspmg his throne, David's reactions to the death news were 
given exceptional emphases. His tremendous anxiety while awaiting the outcome of the battle 
was highlighted through bis direct discourses wtfa the watchman aid wth each of tbe two 
runners, and his emotional outburst upon receiving the death news was vrvidly expressed by his 
repeated cry of his son Absalom, and his spoken wish that he would die tn his place. Such 
deviation from the type-scene reflects his exceptional emotional grief over the death of Absalom, 
perils mdkatrve of bis more mtnnate feelings toward him (B-Woriakect ila) 


’Ibid. 51. 

; B*d_52.56. 
: tt*L61. 
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Narration Foot modes of narration are identified by Piatt, 13 and applied to the 

sample passage as follows First, “ a irfhorial corning*" is an evafration nr exp lanation nf 
something made by die author, e g ‘'Now Absalom m his irtenme had taken and set up fix 
himself a pillar which is in the King’s Valley..and it is called Absalom’s Monument to rim day” 
(18: IS). Second, “d escripti on" is an added piece of i nfo rmation that stops the flow of the story 
line m order to highlight something in the narrative, e.g. “For the bade there was spread over the 
whole countryside, and the forest devoured more people that day than the sword devoured" 
(18:8). Third, “straight narration'' is an account of actions that are takmg place m the story, e.g. 
“And David sent the people oitf, one third under the command of Joab..." (18:2) Fourth, 
“dr am a tic depiction" or “direct discourse" is a direct speech by which characters are allowed to 
speak and think for themselves, e g “Whatever seems best to you 1 will do” (18:4) 

Of the four modes of narration, the direct discourse is the most common m biblical 
narratives, and they are often used for the sake of emphasis As Aker states: “as a rule, when a 
narrative event seems important, the wnter will render it mainly through dialogue " 14 Sometimes, 
even in third-person narrations, elements of preceding dialogues are often quoted, drawing 
attention back to the original speaker.* 5 For example, when the soldier explained why he did not 
kill Absal o m, he cited Davufs command directly, “for in our hearing the king charged you... 
saying, 'Protect for me the young man Absalom " (18:12), instead of grvmg a third-person 
account of the command. Very often, even thoughts are rendered as actual speech, usually 
expressed by a person saying something “to his heart."** When a scene is conceived visually, the 
author may report it through speech, such as the scene of David at the gate awaking news of the 
cxacome of the bade, was conveyed m a dialogue between him aid the watchman (18:24-27) 17 
The most distinctive feature of the role played by the nanator is perhaps “the way 


5 Plan. 156. 
1 Alter. 181 
- !bd_ 65. 

■* lbd_68. 
Usd. 70. 
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omniscience and mobtrusrveness are combined.” 11 He is aO knowing and perfectly reliable; with 
a total coherent knowledge available only to God, but be is also p u rpo se ly selective, internment 
and partial in explaining what he repots, so that much about character, motive and moral status 
remains ambiguous 19 Therefore, readers of these narratives must wonder about motivations and 
ask questions, such as why the narration g mtemyted to msert a piece of expostory mf br ma ion, 
e g the quotation of Absalom's words while he was alive that he bad no son to cany on his name 
(18 18); or why the narrator does not explain ts contradiction wth another aiihonal comment 
just a few chapters earlier, which states that he had three sans (14:27). (R-Workskcet ilb) 
Repetitions fn Hebrew narratives, nstrucoans, predictions and actions are often 
repeated wotd far word as they are obeyed, fulfilled or repotted to another paity respectively 3 
Such practice is found throughout the saiqpie passage, a p pare n tly for the sake of emphasis. 

in the fiist half of the story <18:1-18), the king's command to deal with Absalom gently 
(18 5), given in the hearing of aO the people, was repeated to Joab in another direct discotiise by 
the soldier who first famd him (18:12). This underscores the feet that Absalom was killed in 
opposition to the king’s command. The narration about Absalom's head being caught by “the 
oak" tree was repeated m the same soldier's report to Joab (18:9-10). who shot Absalom while 
the latter was still alive m the midst of “the oak" tree (18:14X as the narrator agam reports it 
Thus making it obvious that he could have been captured alive 

in the second half of the story beginning with 18 id, repetitions are found even mote 
frequently Key words such as “tun," “news" or “good news" and “Absalom, my son" are 
repeated to reveal the theme rf David's response to the news of his son s death Ahimaaz' request 
to deliver the news to David was repeated after being turned down by Joab inkially (18:19 & 22). 
This repeated request reveals Ahimaaz' eagerness to bear what was to him good news of victory 
for the king, and Joab's anxiety over the king's reaction over the had news of his son's death, h 


s Ibid.. 183. 
9 Ibd_ 184. 
25 IbkL 88. 
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Jaab’s rebuke of the king's lack of response toward his troops, the listing of the various royal 
ho use ho l d members with the repetition of “lives" in 19:5 r einfo r ces the contribution David's 
servants made in risking their own lives to save theirs, and magnifies the charge against David fix 
taking them for granted. (B-Workskeet Me) 

Bra by far, the king's mourning is given the most attention, as a variety of repebbons are 
described four times as noted by Fokkefanan :1 First when the death of Absalom was implied in 
the Cushite's answer, it was described in a series of verbs: he was deeply moved, he went up, and 
wept he said as he walked, and a direct quotation of his cry (18:33). Second, it was told to Joab 
m a direct discourse that he was weeping as he mourned for Absalom (19:1). Third, the people 
heard it said of the king, also given m direct discourse, that he was grieved for his son (193). 
Fourth, tf was related that the bug covered his face and cned oifl w«h a loud voice, directly 
quoting his iterance (19:4) Since direct discourse is found m all four instances, the 6a aid the 
expression of his mourning are therefore highlighte d Moreover, repebboo is found in the content 
of the king's utterances the name “.Absalom" five tunes and “my son" eight tunes, instead of hts 
reference to “the young man Absalom" before his death, thus highlighting the more personal and 
intimate reianocsiup he now expressed toward Absalom 

Other Story-telling Techniques , b addition to the above, other techniques commonly 
employed m Hebrew narratives me hide irony, suspense aid hyperbole. Examples of afl three can 
also be found in the sample passage. 

b tbe first half of tbe story, an irony is found m the fact that Absokxn's head, a symbol 
of his beauty and pride, was caught try the oak tree, leaving him defenselessly hanging between 
heaven and earth (18:9). The monument that Absalom bad set up to perpetuate his fame as a 
powerful king was now to commemorate him as an accursed f ra tri ci de and tebei.~ for his corpse 
being covered by a heap of stone was reminiscent of the stoning to death of a rebellious son (Dent 

- j. p Fokkefanan. Narrative AnandPOetrv m the Books of SainneL voL 1. King rhvid Q Sagnd 9-20 
aadj Kings 1-2 ) (Assen. Netherlands: Van Gorcam. 1981k 267. 

~ P Kyle McCarter Jr. Q Samuel: A New Tnnydanon »nh [mmrhrnon. 5wjBjjriCgng nenBnr 
Anchor Bible Commentary, vol 9 (Garden City . N.Y.: Doubleday. 198*1407 
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21:18-21) h narrating events leading to the death of Absalom, suspense mounts as 18:9b depicts 
him in his otter helplessness, not knowing how his late would turn out; and the soldier's doable 
protest m Verses 12-13 delayed Jcab's action, until suspense was brought to an end m Joab's 
rapid killing of A bsalo m m 18 14-15 13 A number of hyperbolas can also be observed. The first 
one was cited by the soldiers that even tfhalf of them were to die, the opposing anny woold not 
cate, thus magnifying the wotth of the king's life in comparison to them, so as to prevent him 
from going into bade (18:3). To stress the devastatmg effect and casualty of the bade and to 
prepare the readers or andience for the fete of Absalom, the forest was said to have devoured 
more people than the sword did (18:8). The soldier's reply to Joab that even tf he were grven a 
thousand pieces of silver be would not have lolled the longs son was a hyperbole of his loyalty 
and obedience to the kmg (18:12). (B-Workskeet fid) 

in the second half the narrator makes even more frequent use of the techniques of irony, 
s u s p ense and hyperbole hi terms of irony, the long hoped against hope to hear good news from 
the two runners, the news tamed out to be good for everyone except for himself :4 The word of 
greeting to the lung, “shalom” (18 28) was contrary to the way the lung received the news 'The 
authorial description about the victory taming into mourning for the army that won. and the 
people stealing into the cay as those humiliated and fled from bade (19:3) are also ironical. 
Joab's harsh rebuke of tbe king's emotional response over the death of his son reflects his 
perception of the long's behavior as totally uomc: loving those who hated him and hating those 
who loved him (19:6). Finally, the kmg wfao gave commands to hts army at tbe beginning of the 
episode was silenced, threatened, and forced to put an a per forma nce by his subordinate at the 
end of it (19:5-8)' In narrating the events leading to David's receiving the news of Ahsakm's 
d e ath , the narrator arouses an emot i o na l tension by a triple retardation , as noted by Conroy. * 
First Ahimaaz' offer to tong news to the king was subtended three tunes: Joab discouraged him 

f HjkL46. 

** Sternberg. 405. 

~ Charles M S. C. Conroy . Absalom. Absalom. 1 Sanative and 1 aB£gag£. m •> Samn d 13-20 (Rome: 
Bibbcal Institute Press 1978). 51 

-lhkL47. 
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from running; then dispatche d another nina m he place; finally allowed him to run only after 
Ahimaaz’ repeated pleading (18:19-23). Second, suspense over the arrival and idcooficatioD of 
the rumers (18:24-27; was created by lie conversation between Dawl and the watchman who 
reported what he saw from the root 27 then by his identifying the nmner by the style of his 
naming. Third, suspense m repotting the news was made first by the king's expression of hope 
during the approach of the runners. then by his direct question about Absalom's fete; and finally 
by Ahimaaz giving an evasive answer so the question most be repeated to Cushite, until the 
suspense came to an end when the kmg broke mto lament (18 28-33) Fatally, Joab's speech m 
rebuking the king consists of many hyperbolas underscoring the absunhty and contradictian of 
the king's behavior reversing the love/hate relationship, having no regard for his servants, and 
wishing the life of Absalom in exchange for all the lives of his se rv an t s (19 6) The kmg was 
threatened with total desertion if he would not co m f o rt his subordinates right away (19 7) All 
these hyperbolas serve to show the loyalty of the army toward the king, the king's abusive use of 
royal privileges, and to justify the people's utter disap po in t m ent in him at the and (2 Sam 20:1 & 

1 Kgs 12:16) 

Structure . The sample passage concerning the death of Absalom is syntactically 

tied to and preceded by a trmsaxnal section (1724-29) that focuses on the arrival aid 
preparation of the two armies for battle, and k is followed by a section concerning the re storation 
of King David to hts throne. Tbe transitional section is described in straight narration while the 
sample passage is dominated by direct discourse, and the foDowmg section reflects a major shift 
in theme, from events suntxnding Absalom's death to David's return to Jerusalem 

A story may contain many episodes, “The simplest units of narrative m ater ia l displaying a 
significant level of independence from their c ont ex t s . -3 For example, tbe story of Absalom 
contains a number of episodes that may' be entitled “Absalom's Revenge" (1323-39); 

“Absalom's Return" (2 Sam 14). “Absalom's Revolt" (2 Sam 15:1-12); “Absalom's Advises" (2 

' Jacob Lida. StorvteHmg m tbe Bifaie (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, Hebrew Umverstv. 1978145. 

3 Pratt 180 
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Sam 16:15-17:23)1 etc. Within the sample passage, two main episodes can be identified: the death 
of Absalom (18:1-17) and the lung father’s reacooa to his son’s death (18 19-195)). They are tied 
together not only by an authorial comment ao Absalom's memonaim between (18:18), bat also 
by a description concerning the outcome of the battle mtbe middle (C), and a similar note that 
“Israel fled, each to his tent” at the end (A'). The modes of narration n biblical narratives usually 
shift from narration to dialogne, aid then alternate between the two, bat always centering on the 
sharply sahent verbal inter cour se of the characters , who act upon one another and expose their 
relation to God. 29 Upon dose examination of the shifts in time, setting and the mode of narration, 
the structure of the sample passage may be oi&lmed as below 

Episode 1: The Death ofPrince Absalom (18:1-17) 

18:1-23 Sending out of the king's army (Narration) A 

18.2b-6a The king father's intention (Discourse) B 

186b-9a Outcome of the battle (Description) C 

18:9t>-17c The prince's death (Discourse) B’ 

18:17d Fleeing of Israel (Narration) A’ 

18:18 interlude: Absalom's Memorial (.Authorial Comment) (B-Worksketr$le) 

Episode 2: The Reactions of King David (18:19-19:8) 

18:19-23 Brmgmg news to the kmg (Discourse) A 

18:24-19:1 Response of the kmg father (Discourse) B 

19:2-3 Outcome of the victory (Description) C 

19:4-8c Rebuke of the kmg father (Discourse) B' 

19:8d Fleeing of Israel (Narration) A' 

As evident from the above divisions by major changes m modes of narration or setting (B 
of Episode 2X which find support in Hebrew syntax, both episodes are duastxally arranged. The 
whole story is framed by straight narration of the battle (A of episode l and A' of both episodes). 

- Alter. 75. 
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with a description of the outcome of the battle—defeat for the pmce's army (episode I), and 
victory for the long father's army (episode 2) m the middle (C) The rest of the narrative, winch 
canstkates a large portion of the sample passage, is conveyed m direct discourses wall connecting 
straight narrations in both episodes (A of episode 2. B and B’ of bod) episodes) Although the 
story is framed by the battle between the two armies, the common emphao* placed on the direct 
discourse in biblical narratives suggests that the events suntmdmg the death of Absalom and his 
king father's response are is main fbcas. 

Plot . An episode or story often begins wsh a problem, ends with a resolution, and it 
t ra ces the developments m between. 3 * The arrangement of scenes, often in a duasbc 
(ABCC’B’A’ or ABCBA) pattern, to heighten and lessen tension from the beginning to the end is 
described as the plot or dramatic flow. 51 

For the sample passage, the first episode begms w«h the expressed mention of the lung 
father over the treatment of his son m battle, as be urged his commanders-m-chief to deal with the 
young man gently. The problem or the tension created is then Will die soldiers obey the king's 
command m dealing with the rebellious young man Absalom on the battlefield, that ts. to spare 
his life or capture him alive"’ Tension nses as the n ar r ato r describes bow his head was caught by a 
tree and he was left hanging between the heavens and the earth Although the soldier who first 
found him explained to Joab he would act loll him because of the king's command, tensio n 
continues to rise, as Joab remained unconvinced. The problem is resolved and tension released 
abruptly when Joab shat three spears at his heart, and tension fells as the ten young men 
proceeded to have him killed and buned at the end of the episode. (B- Workskeet$lf) 

The second episode begins with Ahimaaz asking for permission to carry the victory news 
to the king, but Joab's reluctance m sending him hints at a possible violent response from the 
king The question is then: How will David respond upon hearing the news of his son's death" 1 
Tension nses as the two runners drew near to the king, and as the latter kept anDapatmg good 

Peat. 186 
Rad. 179 
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news from them' Tension cortmues to build up when Akimaaz arrived bat avoided telling the bad 
news, until the climax is reached when the second runner arrived and was asked about the well 
being of Absalom. Again, the problem is resolved and tension released abruptly when David 
brake into tears and cried oat with a load voice, “O my son Absalom! My son, my son Absalom!” 
Al t hough the narrative continues with Joab's rebuke of the king, but tension has fallen as the 
latter remains silent until the end of the episode. 

Characterization . A roster of Old Testament characters includes God, s u pernatural 
creatures, human beings, and sometimes, even animate although the primary focus is usually on 
human beings. Clues for characterization may be found in the des cr y tk ns of a person's 
appearance and social status, his/her overt actions, direct discourses and thoughts, nteracoon 
with and reactions from God and other human characters, aid desenpove comments from the 
narrator But as Piatt ngbtly points out. biblical writers did not intend simply to describe human 
affairs, but to reveal God and His will to His people " Therefore. God was never absent from the 
outlooks of these writers: He may play a ceraral role in some texts, a less prominent role m 
others, or He may even fade into the background, yet He was always presupposed as the 
providential controller of events, an implicit character in every story . '* In the sample passage; 
while the drama primarily co ncern s human characters, namely David, Joab and Absalom, God is 
presupposed as the controder of events, as the narrator has already pointed out m the previous 
chapter Tor the Lord had ordamed to thwart the good counsel of Ahithophelm order that the 
Lord might brmg calamity on Absalom" (2 Sam 1714) 

In every story, the mam character or the protagonist is usually the one who is given the 
most exposure m descrqjhon and direct speech, and foe antagonist is the major character who is 
arrayed against the protagonist/ 5 The tension between the two. along wih thdr respective 
supporting characters, reveals the central plot of the story * h the sample passage, the 

* Ib«L 157-40 
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protagonist is obviously David, whose name or ode “The long" appears most freq u entl y at a total 
of thirty-three times, and whose attitude and emotions toward his son are vividly portrayed 
through expressed words and actions, as well as reacboos tram others. The antagonist ts Joab, cue 
of David's co mm a nder s of his troops, who deliberately chose to disobey the long’s comma nd to 
spare Absalom's life m episode one, and opposed the king to his face m episode two The contrast 
between David's and Joab's attitudes toward Absalom, and that between the long's and ihe 
troops' atttfndes toward each other bring ottt the impact of the royal family conflict and its 
kin gd om consequences 

h a given narrative event, especially at the beginning of a new story, minal words spoken 
by a person are revelatory in the exposition of his/her character " in the sample passage, king 
David's inttial dialogue wttfa his troops before they were sent out to bade ts revelatory of his 
attitude m handling conflicts with his son Absalom, and of the army's loyalty' toward him. For 
while the king said with determination in the beginning, 1 myself will surely go oittwtth yon 
alsa” be was readily persuaded by his troops to stay behind on the basis of a much higher value 
placed on his life as king over agamst those of their own So he yielded to their proposal and said, 
“Whatever seems good in your eyes, 1 will do” (18:2b-4b) Such a last minute dialogue between 
the king and his army seems to expose David's rehictaice m direct confrontation with his son, 
and was therefore glad to be excused from the possibility of engaging him face to face in battle 
However, the nexi statement he made to his three commanders in the presence of all his troops. 
"Deal gently for my sake with tire young man Absalom." (18:4b-5) reflects his attention of 
having his son captured alive, in a way, he was entrusong them with the responsibility of 
(hsapimaig Absalom! 

David's emotion of hope and fear over tire well bemg of Absalom may be seen in bis 
nervous waiting for good news from the reporters Thae were very good reasons for him to hope 
for the safe return of his son. Had he not told his commanders in the hearing of the whole army to 

r Alter. 74. 
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deal gently with Absalom for his sake 0 After all, did they not express their loyaky to him and 
urge him to stay behind rather than nsk his life m battle 0 Therefore, as Wharton notes, “At each 
report David frantically rationalizes the news to extort some giunmer of hope .. Nine times m 
18:19-31 the word ‘news’ or good news’ reverberatcsuntil David perceives that the worst 

conceivable 'news' has become for him an inalterable fact." 3 Then the sense of hope finally 
gave way to grief and despair, as the narrator describes him as “deeply moved." a term that 
depicts his inner emotion, as ndkadve of genuine grief * And such inward emotion was 
expressed outwardly by his momsfhl actions and cries of despair “(he) went up to...and wept... 
he said as he walked, ‘0 my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom 1 '" (18:33) and “the king 
covered his face and cried otf with a load voice, ‘O mv son Absalom! O Absalom, my son, my 
son!”' (19:4). As Bmeggemann insightfully points out the change of designation from “the 
young man" previously to “my son" reveals the father’s deep emotion of grief and affection for 
his rebellious son, which he could no longer hide, now that he was dead. 4 * 

Soon after he had staited the gnevmg process over the loss of his son, ioab pitOessly and 
powerfully rebuked him that “the soldiers had not risked their lives so that he might wail " 41 He 
was brought to the awareness that he had better play the game that was forced upon him: get out 
of his pit sit at the gate and review the troops m celebration of the victoty. h contrast to Joab's 
violent rhetoric, the stark silence of David reflects the heaviness of his heart 42 In biblical 
narratives, when a character has refrained from speech while some utterance is expected is also 
revelatory of his/her disposition on the matter 4 " Here, David's silence at the end of Joab's 


3 lames A Wharton. ~A PtausabJe Tale Story aid Theology in Q 9-20.1 Kings 1-2." 

I ac nr euu oD (Oa. 1981): 344. 

39 David M. Gunn. The Stotv of Kn y n»v»rf Ge n re and I nKra eati c n . JSOT Sam Senes. 6 (Sheffield: 
University of Sheffield. 1978V 1®- Also Leo G. Perdue. “ Is There Anyone Left of the House of Saul 0 ' 
Amb ig uity and the Cbaractenzaooa of David in the S u ccessi o n Narrative." Journal for the Stock of the Old 
Test am ent 30 (1984): 78. 

* Walter Brueggonann First and Second Sasud fames Luther Mays and Patrick D Minwlr 

Interpretation (Louisville: Joint Knox Press. 1990). 323. 

41 M A Bede “David aid Absalom. A Hebrew Tragedy in Prose." in Voices from Airromtun \ 
ModemTtatfitknofP ”**"^ ft* ticalNanatire. ran* wded ^^»^in KexdCT l Ati3^m^ Srllnl3^QB^l«^ 
1994). 166 
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lengthy and angry rebuke seems to reveal, to borrow from Aker’s expression in describing his 
similar silence over Arman's rape of Tamar, his "domestic and political impotence.”** (B- 
Workskeet Slg) 

In this sample passage, the antagonist Joab is portrayed posiively with respect to the 
State, David’s throne and the people, bat negatively with respect to the king's athtude and 
emotions toward Absalom, who threatened the seainty of the State. Joab’s loyalty toward David 
and his throne was evident from earlier facts that he conspired with him in the murder of Uriah, 
and that he initiated the reconciliation between him and his son (14:28-33). Obviously, his change 
of policy toward the crown prince took place only after the latter deaded to take the throne. Hrs 
killing of Absalom was deliberately and deceitfully against the king's «wn»mnil which was given 
in the hearing of the whole army , and reiterated by the soldier who first fcand Absalom (18:12) 
The fact that Absalom was found alive hanging an a tree makes * dear that he could have been 
capt u red alive, and it excluded the possibility for Joab to excuse himself on the ground of self- 
defense The soldier, a man of principle and integnty, acted as "a secret representative of the 
narrator's moral posffwn,'' as Fokkehnan puts k, for he regarded the lnWmg of Absalom a 
“decek”to himself and his lord (18:13).** Therefore, in contrast to the soldier, Joab, who tried, 
though unsuccessfully, to get someone to do his duty work for ten pieces of silver, and eventually 
had .Absalom lulled by ten of his soldier, could well qualify for the moral definiian of'Mecek."* 7 
While Jaab's actions toward David and Absalom are portrayed as ^subordinate and 
deceitful, his genuine concern for the people and the State is cast beyond doubt As soon as 
Absalom was killed, he avoided unnecessary bloodshed by restraining his troops from pursuing 
after Israel. His refusal of Ahimaaz' mural request to bring news to the king reflects his intention 
to protect the young man from David's possible violent reaction to the bad news. When the king 
failed to respond favorably to his troops, he took courage to rebuke the king to hrs face for three 

u n*d 
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reasons Fust, he pH to diame his servants who had risked their own lives to deliver his life and 
those of his ho use h old (195). Second, his reaction showed that he bated the people who loved 
him and arawi on love m return, 3 bat loved Absalom who hated him and intended to rob his 
throne (19:6a). Third, he acted as if the sanation would be r ight if Absalom were alive and all the 
commanders and sokhers were dead, as if they meant nothing to him (19:6b)! Then Jcab 
delivered an ulnmatnm, and threatened that if he should continue to isolate himself afl the people 
would abandon him, which would be the greatest disaster that he had ever experienced from his 
youth (19:7) Although he seems excessively harsh to his superior long David, the nanaror draws 
by way of contrast that David has felled m his calling as long, protector and guardian of his State 
and his people! 

However, Joab's violent speech agamst David (19:6-$) and actions against Absalom 
(18 14-15) led to serious consequences as 9een in the episode following the sample passage, 
which shows feat David was deeply wounded by them, and so was detennined to make Joab reap 
the fius of his insubordination. For. instead of the oath Joab took, 1 swear by the Lord." to 
threaten abandonment aid the worst disaster "from your youth until now" (19:7), David used the 
negative formula of setf-airsmg and declared, “May God do so tome..." if he would not replace 
Joab wtth Amasa as commander of the ararv “ cont inua lly ." meaning for life (19:13)!"* By 
appomtmg Amasa “in place of Jcab." David came into alignment wife Absalom's action m 17:25. 
which also set Amasa over fee army “in place of Joab." Although Joab responded by killing 
Amasa to secure hts positron as army commander (20:10.23) David eventually led word for 
Solomon to kill him for having shed the blood of Amasa and .Abner (1 Kgs 2:5). Solomon did so 
accordingly, and had Joab killed desptte the fed that he sought sanctuary made the tent of the 
Lord (I Kgs 2:28-35) By the specific mention of his being struck down mside the tent of the 
Lord, the narrator mav want to apph the Lord's pimcqile of retnbuoon to Joab for the brutal 


3 R. N Whvbray. The Succession Naname. Studies m Biblical Theology. 2nd Series. 9 (London: SCM 
Press. 19681 42 
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murder not only ofthe two commanders, bat also of Uriah the Hitnte as well. 

Aihough human characters* behavior and speeds may well reveal their own motivations, 
attitudes and moral nature, bemg self-deceptive at times, they may not always expose their inner 
qualities or paint a true picture of reality. Apait from the way retnboDcn is played out, which 
reveals the moral responsibilky of the characters, such as in the case of Joab. the narrator's 
comments also reflect the true nature and inward traits of the person's character * This is dearly 
demonstrated in the portrait of Absalom, who had not (dieted a smgle word in this sample 
passage. By cdmg Absalom's reason for setting 15 ), while he was alive, a pillar named after 
himself 1 have no son to cany on the memory of my name” only a few chapters after the 
authorial comment that he had three sons (2 Sam 14:27). the narrator seems to purposely let 
Absalom's statement stand as a self-fulfilled prophecy, for even had his sons lived, they could not 
have obtained the crown to perpetuate his name. And instead of perpetuatmg his name as a 
powerful long as originally intended, the pillar will perpetually commemorate him as an accursed 
fiatndde and rebel , 51 for the great heap of stones covering Absalom's dead body portrays the 
death of a rebellious son as prescribed by the Law (Deut 2121) 

Contexts 

While the above literary features of Hebrew narratives are dues to the meaning and 
significance of the biblical passage, they are but bus aid pieces of insights that do not necessarily 
reflect the mam theme or give a dear focus of what the passage is meant to teach. Insights gained 
from the study of these literary characteristics must be examined m the light of the passage's 
literary and historical contexts, to see how the part is related to the whole and vice versa, in order 
to discover the mam theme or message the original author or the final redactor intended to 
convey. In the following sections, the sample pas sage is examined m terms of its literary and 
historical c on t exts. 

Literary The sample passage functions at several d i f fere n t levels as a component 

v Plan. 13S-40 
5: McCarter Jr . 407 
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of larger narratives of Absalom's revolt (2 Sam 13-19); of the Succession Narrative (2 Sam 9-20 
and 1 Kgs 1 ~2); s and of the Deuteronomistic History (Josfana to Kings). 

Since Absalom was toady silent m the sample passage, an examination of as immediate 
context of hs revolt contributes significantly to understanding the sample passage Compared to 
his siblings, Absalom had tbe most recorded discourses writ his king father, but m all such 
instances, he took the imbatne. A study of these instances (13:20-29; 14:21-33; 15:1-14) sbeds 
light on his character and his idabanship with his king lather. His first nutation was an invitation 
for the king father to attend his sfaearmg party m which he had planned his half-brother Amnon's 
assassmabon, in revenge for the latter's cape of his sister Tamar But the long declined with an 
expressed concern that if the whole household were to go, it would be a burden to him <13:24- 
27). Apparently, David's attitude toward Absalom at that tune was warm and carmg. Biff I was 
probably not reciprocal wah Absalom. His motive for warning his father to witness Amnon's 
assassination was not expressed. But smce the king had not done anything on Tamar's behalf 
while Absalom suffered the pam of witnessing her desolate condition on a daily basis for two 
years, it would not be unlikely that Absalom wanted his father to suffer a similar pam of 
witnessing the death of his crown prince (13 20-23). 

The second time he initiated a meeting with his father was two years after he bad been 
brought back from Geshnr. during which his father would not see him But he was so eager to see 
his father that he had Joab's field burned down when the fart ex would not respond to his call for 
help in arranging a meeting From what he told Joab. "Why have l come from Geshnr'’ It would 
be better for me sbQ to be there! Now therefore, let me seethe king's face, and if there is iniquity 
in me, let him put me to death" (14:32). it is evident that he would rather receive his father's 
discipline than his sdent nwaruima At that meeting, the king kissed him , which may signify 
recoociliaricn. but there was no discipline, no meaningful communication, and therefore no 
closure to the ma rt u - * (B-Warksheet #lk) 

Leonhard Rob. The Succession to the Throne of David, nans, \fichad D. Rutter and David M. Gunn 
(Sheffield: Almond Press. 19821 
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It was not until four years later that he started the revolt What he did during that period 
was also revealing. He toid the people who came to his father Ibr setting disputes, “...Oh that 
one would appoint me jiu%e in the land, then everyooe who has any sue or case could come to 
me, and I would grve the person justice” (15 :4) Here t reflects the longing voice of a crown 
prince who was ready to take responsibility, yet remained unnoticed by his lung father, despite 
the fact that he did * every day 1 Finally, when all a t tem pt s to get his lather's recognition laded, 
he approached his father for permission to go to Hebron, w*h the excuse of worshiping the Lord 
there. Not realizing his revolt scheme, the king father Messed him, again with no questions asfced. 
When the revofc was finally underway. David expressed his fear of his sou, as he told his 
officials, “Artse and let us flee, for otherwise none of us shall escape from Absalom lest he 
overtake us quickly ..”(15:14). It was as though he was taking his son seriously far the first time 
despke aO previous attempts Absalom mutated to get his attention 

From as immediate context of Absalom's revolt, it is evident that the king father had not 
been involved m his son's hie. Although there were evidences that he did love and spoil him, 
allowing him to enjoy or abase his royal privileges such as setting fire on Joab's field (2 Sam 
14:30), and providing himself widi a chariot and horses, with fifty men to nm ahead ofhim (2 
Sam 15:1). He made little attempts to understand his emotknai pains, frustrations and aspirations, 
nor to build up his character aid prepare him to take re^xmsibility as a crown prince When he 
had committed grave sins such as murder. David's style of handling conflicts was one of 
avoidance rather than confrontabon or discipline, and he even had to rely on ioab to brmg about 
reconciliation. Eventually, it was the Lord Himself who brought disaster on Absalom, when he 
had gone so far as defiling his king father's concubines (2 Sam 17:14). And the sample passage is 
the cu lminating tragedy of a rebellious son whose death was brought about by his own sin as well 
as by his king father's failure m guiding and disephning him 

The sample passage in its immediate context of Absalom 's revolt is also a part of the 
larger context of the Succession Narrative. As Flanagan observes, Absalom's revolt is recognized 
as the central feature of the Succession Narrative, because the account has the lengthiest coverage 
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and literary balance is found surrounding a_ 53 And Wessetins further explains drat smce David’s 
flight and subsequent return as a result of Absalom's revolt are placed symmetrically around the 
battle of 2 Sanraei IS, die latter can be viewed as the central scene m the entire Narrative. 44 As 
such, the sample passage most be intimately related to the theme and purpose of the Succession 
Narrative. 

Many scholars have made various proposals as to die purpose of the Succession 
Narrative, of which three are often noted Rost’s original proposal fertile purpose of the 
Succession Narrative (2 Sam 9-20; 1 Kg 1-2) cs the ehmmaocn of sons other than Solomon as the 
legitimate hetr to David's throne Bat apart from the section 1 King 1-2, which scholars are m 
general agreement with him, his hypothesis has been greatly challenged by recent scholars, 
primarily due to the observation that Absalom's rebellion is a central feature of the whole 
narrative (from chapters 15 to 19) '' Other scholars see the Succession Narrative as Court 
Apologetic, which seeks to defend David's dann to the throne * But this proposal has also been 
c h al l e nge d by scholars who observe that, contrary to all tradidcos outside of it, David is 
portrayed m the most negative light m the Succession Narrative, therefore, they see the account as 
primarily one of critique rather than of justification of his kingship. 57 Of the three proposals, the 
last one s ee m s to find the greatest siqjport from the sample passage, as well as from its references 
that link to other parts of the Succession Narrative and to the Deuteronomisbc History as 
demonstrated below (B-Workskret §lj) 

The sample passage is apparently a critique of king David not only as a king, but also as a 


' James W Flanagan. "Court History or Succession Document' 1 A Study of 2 SamnH 9-20 and 1 Kings 
1-2K" Journal of Bfthcai Ujmng 91 (1971): 177 

^ J W. Wessdms,' Joabs Death and the Cenoai Theme of the Succession Naname (2 Samuel IX-1 
Kings ID." Vetns Test amnnum 40. 3 (1990): 340. 

" See Flanagoo. See also Peter R. Adtaovd. "The Succession Sanative (so-caQedX" I m e rere o rion 35 
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hgergaaggp 35 (1981): 355-67. 
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father His failure as a long is evident by the high value he placed on the life and well being of his 
son to the neglect of his loyal supporters who risked their lives for his throne, thus showing his 
seif-ceateredness, abuse of royai privileges aid betrayal of their loyalty Apart from die 
immedtare context of Absalom's revolt discassed in the previous section, David's failure as a 
father is implied most dearly in his outcry of sorrow open Absalom's death: “Would I had died 
instead of you" (18 33), which may be linked to his adulterous relationship with Bathsheba The 
expression reflects the burden of guilt, which may also exp lam the out-pouring of strong emotion 
at this time. The prophet Nathan's annomcement of the Lord's punishment, “You have struck 
down Uriah the Hdtne wffh the sword, have taken hts wife to be your wife Now therefore, the 
sword shall never depart firm your house " (129-10) could not have faded from his memory 
Ackerman goes even as far as saying that David's outcry expressed the wish that divine judgment 
would have fallen on the crime's original perpetrator rather than on the next generation! 5 * To say 
the least His own failure m life example had disrpnlifie d and paralyzed Him from mnfrnrring 
and rebuking his own sons, for Amnoo's raping of Tamar and Absalom's killing of Amnon were 
no more guilty than he was toward Basheha and Uriah. So the lack of discipline could well have 
contributed to the tragic consequence of Absalom's revolt and death 

Finally , the dosing narrative remark, repeated in both episode 1 and 2 of the sample 
passage about Israel fleeing, each one to his tent (18:17d &. 19:8d). not only alludes to the 
Succession Narrative, it has lamrfkadcn for the broader context of the Deuteronomtsbc history. 
For the reference apparently alhides to 2 Samud 20:1 and 1 Kmgs 12:16. both m the context of 
the Is raelite s' denouncing loyalty to the house of David. The reference m Kings closes by telling 
David to look after his own house, probably r efe rr in g to the mtemai conflicts m the royal court, 
which inevitably inflict sufferings an the people, as in the case of Absalom's revolt This remark 
points to the cause of his failure as a king being arisen from his failure m manag in g his royal 
household. Hence, the sample passage in as context of the Succession Narrative may be linked to 

^ fa m e s S Ackenuum. "Knowing Good and Evil: A Lnermy Analysis of the Court History m 2 Samnri 
9-20 aid 1 Kings 1-2." Journal of Biblical Lueranire 109. na 1 (1990); 50. 
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the purpose of the Deuterooomisnc history as well. 

According to Noth, the Deuterooomisbc history attempts to explain tbe destruction of the 
Temple and Israel’s exile as the Lord’s judgment for Israel’s violation of the covenant as 
expressed m Deuteronomy^ AMv mg h Icing David was held wpasa dandatri far sharing riw» 
kings of Judah m the Deuterononusdc history (1 Kgs 11 : 6.2 Kgs 16:2, etc.), within the 
Succession Narrative, he was portrayed just as negatively as the other lungs in violating the 
Lord’s commands m Deuteronomy. White the Law demanded that king? follow cksety all the 
words of the law, not to take many wives, or consider himself better than his brothers (Dein 
17:16-20), David committed murder and aduftay, accumulated wives and concubines, and placed 
himself and his royal household above his people Apart from violating the laws tn Daoaooomy, 
David and his the royal household became a burden to the people as forewarned by the prophet 
Samuel when tbe people demanded kings to rule over them like all the nations and ntHmafe he 
himself even foiled Israel's expectations for a long (1 Samuel 8 ). (B-Workskeet ilk) 

His sons Absalom and Adomjah are described as having provided for themselves chariots 
and horsemen, and fifty men as runners before them (2 Sam 15 :1 and I Kgs 1:5 cf 1 Sam 8 : 11 ). 
David is described as setting over his army comm an ders of thousands and commanders of 
hundreds (2 Sam 18:1 cf. 1 Sam 8:12a). David's demand of Sanl's servant Zfoa to have his fifteen 
sons and twenty servants cultivate Saul's land and bnng m the produce for his grandson 
Mepiubosheth (2 Sam 9: 10 cf 1 Sam 8 :12b) reflects a common practice of the royal fomily 
enjoying such privileges at the expense of their sav ant s ’ labor. In addition, the list of David's 
court officials in 2 Samuel 20:23-26 of an Adoram over the forced labor, which hints at 

the beginning of excessive yoke placed ova Israel m his reign (cf 1 Sam 8:16-17), leading 
eventnally to Israel's protest and stoning to death the same Adcram who was still in charge of 
forced labor daring Rehoboam's reign, when the splitting of the kingdom occurred (1 Kgs 12:16- 


~ Noth. Maim. The History of IsraeL ret', cans by P R. Adnoyd(A.andC. Black. I960). Cited by 
Marvin Sweeney . “Form Cnoctsm.' in To Each Its Own Meaning ecL Steven L McKenzie and Stephen R_ 
Haynes, rev ed (LornsviOe Westminster John Knox Press. 1999). 64. 
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20). FnaOy, David as portrayed m the Succession Narrative had also failed Israel’s expectations 
fix a long, which indn de d judging the people and going oat before them to fight their battles (1 
Sam 8:20). He had (ailed to exercise justice in his own hie and among his children, as well as to 
hear the people’s cases, as evident by Absalom's success in stealmg the heart of the people by 
doing so (2 Sam 15:2-6) He had also failed to lead mthe battle against the Ammomtes (2 Sam 
11 ), and that against Absalom (2 Sam 18), and to put down the revolt ofSheba (2 Sam 20). 

Hiaoncal From the vanous levels of literary contexts, a is evident that the sample 

passage that focuses on Absalom's death, and David's emotional response to it, against the 
backdrop of the loyalty ofhis servants, gives a critique of David both as father and as king. 

Unhke the rest of the historical texts, which poraay David in a positive light and thus serve as 
propaganda fix’ his regime and justification ofhis rule over Israel and Judah, the mam body of the 
Succession Narration <2 Sam 10-20) points to David as the source of problems both whfa his own 
house as well as with the State. Many scholars therefore conclude that an exilic DeutenxKxnrstic 
Histor ia n was responsible fix- its final redaction,** perhaps to justify the exile on the ground of the 
Mure of kingship and David's ccntnbubon to iL However, this is not just a story about human 
weakness that accounts fix the exile, but also about hnman repentance and divine compassion that 
can break the fatal chain of cause and effect* 1 As Wharton observes, David is portrayed most 
sy m pat heti ca ll y when he is most conscious ofhis radical dependence on the graaous purposes of 
God daring his flee from Absalom . c The exilic author may want to de m o nstra te from the 
example of God's graaous restoration of David to his kmgship m Jerusalem upon his humiliation 
and repentance, so as to give hope to the exilic common Xy of the same graaous restoration after 
their repentance and humiliation of the Babylonian exile. (B-Workskeet HQ 

Apart from the larger purpose of givmg hope to the exilic communoy of their restorabon. 
the purpose of the sample passage alone. which focuses an h uman weaknesses is probably to 


Beet 168. See also Ackrovd. ?69. 
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demonstrate the close tie between David's failure as a lather and his failure as a long and the 
c o rporate consequences of such failures. His personal sm and misma na g e m en t of his royal 
ho useh o ld resumed in the tragic dearii of his son, and his pe r so nal gnef over paralyzed his 
ability to take responsibility as a long. Such reactions reveal his priority of concern for his 
personal affair over that for the State and his servants, aod thus a betrayal of the latter ’s loyalty, 
leading to their tfler disappointment in him, givmg way eventually to the corporate consequences 
of a divided kingdom, the 611 of Judah and the exile. 

The story also speaks to the post-exihc community in a way that supports the teaching of 
their leaders, which was to manage and sanctify the household m accordance with the Law lor the 
security and restoration of the kingdom. Echoes of tfaqr failure m managing the household 
according to the Law may be found in Ezra's and Nebenuah's rebuke of the post-exihc 
communBy fix grvmg their sons and daughters in marriage to foreigners (Ezr 10. Neh 13:23-27). 
Similar concerns may be seen in the preaching of the prophet MalachL who rebuked the people 
for marrying foreign wives or divorcing their first wives (Mai 2:10-16) 

Similarly, the story speaks to contemporary Christians that finds support m the teaching 
of the New Testament: Christians must bear good testimony m their fives and in managing their 
household before they cm be entrusted with the responsibility of managing the church For the 
Apostle Paul te ach es. “Now the overseer must be above reproach, the husband of but one 
wife. . seif-contndled-. . He must manage his own family well and see that his children obey 
him.. if anyone does not know how to manage his own family, how can he take care of God's 
church'’'” (1 Ton 3 .2-5). Obviously, failure m ma n agi ng personal or family life will lead to 
corporate consequences that hurt the witness of the whole Christian community in the world. 
Theological Theme and Message (B-Warksheet Him) 

Per sona l sms aid unresolved family conflicts result not only m personal tragedies but 
they also lead to corporate consequences that have detrimental effects for the kingdom of God 
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Wisdom 

Wisdom, a concept found among all peoples in the world, may be seen as a capacity that 
is inherent m human beings, who are created wah the potential to think, speak and act 
intelligently m order to live successful lives m human societyBiblical wisdom is found to 
express not only Israel's own cultural and religious tradition, but also those from the Egyptians, 
Greeks, Sumerians, Babylonians, etc, assuming they can leam from others about how to live ** h 
btblicai htexature, the word "wisdom” hokmak, often refers to persons of a wide range of abilflaes, 
e g those who crafted the pnestly garments, the tabernacle, the art and other furnishings (Ex 
28:3, 31:6), artisans who built Solomon's temple (1 Chr 22:15,28:21), counselors of the royal 
court (2 San 1623), etc.* 5 Above all, wisdom par excellence belonged to the ruler (2 Sam 
14 20b), especially Solomon, to whose request of wisdom God replied: “1 will give you a wise 
and discerning heart, so that there will never have been anyone like you, nor will there ever be " 
(1 Kgs 3:12) 

By the tune of the monarchy, per sonn el of the ce ntrali zed administration—scribes, 
secretaries, recorders, counselors-had to be educated and socialized into the internationally 
accepted ethos and eoqnette of public life.** So the term “the wise" m Pro v erbs 1:6, ““the words of 
the wise and their nddles." suggests to some scholars that they co n s tgut ed such a professional 
dass at the time * But it was to Solomon's authorship that most wisdom wntmgs were attributed. 
The reason is that the tradoxm about Solomon as the embodiment of royal wisdom and the 
supreme example of the sage was firmly established by the tune of wntmg. aid k was a way of 
bringing these wrffmgs within the sapient tradition and bestowmg on them a special amfaority .** 

~ Clans Westennam. Roots of Wisdom The Oldest Proverbs ofjsrad and Other fcooles . terns. J. 
Daryl Charles (LomsviDe: Westminster? Joim Knox Press. 199511 

** Charles F Mekhert Wise Teaching: Bfohcal Wisdom aid E duca ii oi u l Nfmorv ( Har risb urg . Pa. 
Tnmty Press ImenononaL 199813. 

- ibid_4 

* Joseph. Bfcnkmscpp. Wisdom and Law in the Old Tesramet* The On**™* of Life m Israel and 
Earty Judaism. rev ed (Sew Yort Oxford University Press. 19951 6. 

Roland E Morphy. The Tree of Life: An Exatopoon af Bfobcal Wisdom Lite rat u re. 2nd ed. (Grand 
Rapwfe W. B. Eodmans Publishing, 19961 3. 

* Bknkrasapp. Wisdom rad Law in the Old Tgsamag 2-3. 
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Biblical wisdom materials are found mostly m Proverbs, Job and Ecclesiastes, where the 
word hokmah appears more frequently than the rest of the Hebrew Bible combined. *’ Although 
the three boots have many literary characteristics in c omm o n , they also have their own unique 
features Therefore, discussions on their literary characteristics and contexts win take into 
consideration both their common and thetr unique features. The sample passage selected for 
interpretation is Ecclesiastes 1 12-2 26. primarily due to its relevance for the conte m po ra ry 
students and to the lack of attention given to the book tn general Therefore, the discussion on 
Ecclesiastes will focus an this passage and on texts dosety related to it Its theological theme aid 
message will be presented at the end of the chapter 
Uterarv Characteristics 

A comment made by opponents of the prophet Jeremiah: '‘Come and let us devise plans 
agamsr Jeremiah. Surely the law is not going to be lost to the pnest, nor counsel to the sage, nor 
the divme word to the prophet" (Jer 18 18) has led some scholars to see the prophets, the priests 
and the wise as three channels by which Israel understood revelation as takmg place * However, 
m co ntr a st to the prophets who identified their words as the very words of God. and to the priests 
who also claimed access to God's will through the Law of Moses, the wisdom writers believed 
that their experience of the natural world and their reflection on it gave them unique insight into 
the divine mmd and will / 1 Therefore, before considering their literary characteristics, a 
foundational wisdom concept and approach, with its focus on the observation and reflection of 
nature and experience, are discussed below 

Nature and Experience According to Perdue, wisdom writers regard God as “the 
architect who. through wisdom, crafts a well-ordered cosmos that sustains and enhances life." 72 


- Vfcfchen. 10 

Anthony R. Cereska Intr orhrrio n to Old Te< aa ma« Wrerinm A Sonoma hn for 1 jberabon 
(MaryfcaotL N Y Obts Books. 19991 21 See akn Water Bme ggenunn The Creative Wad: Canon as a 
Model for p a*rai Ettagnop (Ptuiadeiptna Fortress Press. 19821 SSI 
Ceresko. 21. 

' Leo G Perdue. Wisdom and Creation The Theology of Wisdom L im a nne (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press. 19941 122. 
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As their Creator, He has endowed tinmans wall organs of perception (Prov 2(f 12) that enable 
them to receive instruction through observation of His creation, so they may experience weD- 
beaig in life. 71 Therefore, the sages were keen at observing and reflecting upon this created order 
m the realms of nature and experience, so that wisdom can be aflamed, lessons learned and laws 

for condoct established. 7 * P roverb s 24:30-34* provides such an example: 

I passed by the field of the sluggard. 

And by the vineyard of the person lacking sense; 

And behold, it was completely over gr o w n with thistles. 

Its surface was covered w*b nestdes, and its stone wail was broken down 
And I saw, I reflected upon it: I looked, aid received mstruebon. 

“A tittle sleep, a tittle slumber, a Ikrie folding of tfae hands to rest," 

Then vour poverty will come as a robber, aid your want like an armed person 

Thus, just by observation and reflection, the wisdom student is able to leam a valuable lesson on 

work and laziness from the field itself, in other words, as Mdchert puts a. "the created order 

speaks," and wisdom texts assume and intend to convey that as one learns to read the ways of life, 

one learns to discern the ways of God. 75 

In Israel's wisdom tradition, this created order expresses ffsetf also m the area of 
retribution or reward/ptoiishment* as reflected in the proverb: "Whoever digs a pa will fell into 
it and whoever tolls a stone, it will come back on tfae person" (Prov 26:27*). Here the physical 
and moral orders alike seem to be a natural consequence of the realities of creation, rather than a 
punishment brought on by an outside agency However, as the Creator who has conquered 
chaos by creating form out of void and tight out of darkness. God remans in control also as the 
judge of the world, as Proved) 11:21 insists. "Surely the wicked will not go unpunished; but the 
descendant of the righteous will be delivered." When such an expected natural order or pnncnple 
of retribution is not discernable or contrary to present experience, wisdom writers issue their 
protests to the wisdom tradition or to God Himself as m the cases of Job and Qohdeth. to be 
discussed m this Chapter (B-Warksheet §2a) 

/Ibrd 

4 Murphy. 115. 

4 Mdchert 45.59. 

2 Mnrphv. 116. 

Mdchert 51 
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Observation and Reflection Doe to its focas on observation and reflection of nature 

and experience, a dose leading ofwisdom passages most pay attertan to verbal does that 
des c rib e them, as wdi as the respiring conclusions wth their reasons. 

For example, m die sample passage, Qobekth's observations are stated by the common 
expression “1 saw/have seen..." (1:14) and sometimes by “and yet I know . .”(2:14); although the 
same verbs can also be used to describe reflections or coucbsions (e.g. “I have seen” in 2:24) 
Reflections are found or implied in s t atem e n t s or rhetorical questions such as “What does it 
accomplish'’” (2:2); “Thus I considered all my activates.. ”(2:11), and “Who knows .?“(2:19). 
Conclusions are most dearly expressed by the much-repeated vanity statements: “This is vanity!” 
(1:14; 2:1,11, etc.) and its companion phrase “striving after wind” (1:17; 2:11, etc.). There was 
no profit imder the sun" (2:11), as well as by joy statements such as “There is nodung 
better, than to eat and drink. (2:24) Reasons are often given after the conclusions are stated, 
with the c omm o n co nne c ting preposition “because" or “for” (118 & 226, etc.). 

.Another literary feature unique to the wisdom ^jproach is the device of a co n ver sa tion 
wah one’s heart referring to it as if it were an independent entity. 71 b the sample passage alone, 
it takes many forms of expressions, and. depending on the d iffe ren t English versions, the word 
“heart” in Hebrew may be translated as “mind,” “myseff” etc. For example, “1 set my mmd to 
seek/to know...” (1:13/17) and “I explored wtth my heart... "(2:3) may imply setf-detennmabon 
to doing something; “I said to myself... and my mind has observed... ”(1:16) may reveal 
puiposefhl self-reflection: and “I did not withhold my heart from any pleasure (2:10) and “I 

completely despaired.. .." literally. “1 turned to make my heart despair” (2:20). may refer to the 
heart as the seat of emotions, etc (B-Workskat t2b) 

So metime s, deliberations of various or contradictory perspectives are expressed to invae 
the audience to dunk along wah him., as seen m 2:13-16. Here, Qobeieth recognizes that wisdom 


"* Choon L Seem. Ecdgsaaes: A New Tgnstatwn with introdnehon and Commentary, ed W flham 
Faxwefl Aftnsja and David Nod Freedman. Anchor BWe C emm e aarv . voL 18C (Garden Civ. N Y 
Doubiedar. 1997V 41ff 
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has advantage over folly as light over darkness; yet, cm the ether hand, he argues that both the 
wise and the fool will face death So he raises the rhetorical question, "Why then was I more 
wise?” Then a coocmswo is reached mat dns also is vanity, the reason being that there will not be 
a memory of the wise more than that of the fool (2 16) By so expressing these deliberations or 
even debates, the author attempts to persuade his audience to accept his condnstaL 

Proverbs and Savmgs While wisdom takes on multiple forms of expression or sub- 
genres, each with its own distinctive trats and rales for idemtfkanon and interpretation, the most 
characteristic literary form is that of the proverb mashal, literally “a comparison,” which provides 
a rale or paradigm for inderstaodmg by means of a c om pa rison or an analogy. 79 It is a brief and 
pointed saying that relates to human character and conduct, and it is expressed by a two-member 
paiaDd construction typical of Hebrew poetry " Proverbs are time-honored co mmu nity 
experiences, handed down from the past with the purpose of perpetuatmg the societal order and 
mores.” Therefore, they are explicitly didactic, some with an observation of regularity m nature 
in the first colon, then relate it to an action m the moral order m the second, so as to bring human 
conduct into line with a cosmic law of regularity and order, as seen m Pr ov erb s 26:20 c 

For lack of wood the fire goes out. 

And where there is no whisperer, contention quiets down. 

Sane proverbs are synonymous; others make the point by contrast or comparison.” as m the 
following examples respectively. 

Pride goes before destruction, aid a haughty spin before stumbling (16:18). 

Hatred stirs up strife; but love covers afi transgressions (10:12) 

If a poor person is hated by relatives: 

How much more is the person shunned by friends' (19:7*) 

The saving, usually expressed in the indicative mood, is commonly found in two parallel 


Ceresko. 54. 

Blenkmsopp. Wisdom aid ! n» the Old TVsranient . 20. 22. 
s ’ Osborne. 191 


c Ble nkmsom . Wisdom aid Law m the Old Testanent. 23. 

43 lb*.. 23-24 
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lines,* 4 but a is not qmte as developed or attained such a universal "stature" as the proved) *' 
Mmpby distinguishes between the observational and the openly didactic sayings: the firmer 


describes reality, or just the way it is, thus £ ts open-ended and subject to verification; the farter 

aims at pro m oti ng a given ideal, value or a course of action- 1 * his the specific promise of benefit, 

often by God’s intervention, that distinguishes the two types respectively as illustrated below:* 7 

Hope deferred makes the heart sick. 

But desire fulfilled is a tree of life (13.12). 

A person who is graaous to the poor lends to tbe Lord, 

And He will repay the person accordingly (19 17*) 

Didactic sayings can be specified as admombans or instructions that are either positive 

(command) or negative (prohibition), as shown respectively below: 

Comma your works to the Lord, 

And your plans will be established (16:3) 

Do not rob the poor because they are poor... 

For the Lord win plead their case... (22 22a* aid 23a). 

Numerical savings, which serve to classify and order the phenomena of nature, announce 

a specific number of items and then go on to enumerate them.** The mode is open-ended and 

allows alternative answers. 19 For example, the first line to Pro v erb s 30:24-28 introduces four 

things an earth that are small, yet extremely wise, and the rest of the saying tells what they are 

(sits, badgers, locusts and lizard), and m what ways they are small and wise Other numerical 

sayings drive home their truths by using the formula x / x-1 in the title as follows (30:18-19): 

There are three things winch are too wonderful for me. 

Four which I do not tmderstand 

The way of an eagle m the sky, the wav of a serpent an a rock. 

The way of a ship in the middle of the sea. aid the way of a man with a maid. 

In this case, three is x aid four is x-1. and the first line introduces the subject as thmy too 


u Murphy. 7. 
s ' Osborne. 1%. 

* Murphy . S 

** William w Kkm. Craig L Bkmberg. and Robert L Hubbard Jr_ Ifflmducnop to Bfobcal 
Interareonon . consulting ed. Keront A. Eckte fairg er (Dallas Word Publishing. W31 .'14 
0 Bknkmsopp. Wisdom and Law tn the Old Testament. 35. 

Bn rggrmw n. The Creative Word. 77 
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wonderful to understand, wth the greatest emphasis placed on the last: tem * The mysterious 
elem e nts in the first three are meam id lead to a con si de r a ti o n of the deep mystay of samal 
asn acaaa r ‘ Behind the numencal sayings often lies the riddle fbnn . n At the level of popular 
usage, they are a means of entertaaiment. such as that used at Samson's wedding feast (Jud 
14:14); but in the deepest levd, they are analogous to human existence, with its tiddie-like quality 
about it ’ 3 (R-Workskeet *2c) 

Proverb ia l sayings are also found in Job and Fixdesiasfes - In tbe book of Job. they are 
often cited by Job’s friends, just to be refuted by him later For example, Zophar mes “ tbe 
triumphing of the wicked is short, aod the jov of the godless momentary.(20:5), bu refined by 
Job, ‘'Why do the wicked still live, continue on, also become very powerful?" (21:7). Qoheleth 
makes use of a dialectic style, affirming but then challenging or qualifying traditional teaching.* 
For example, he gives the typical contrast between the wise and the fool: "The eyes of tbe wise 
are m his head, bid: fools walk m darkness," then he adds the comment that k does not make ary 
difference, since they are both subject to the same fete (2:14*).* Sometimes, be openly subjects 
conventional wisdom to cribcisin. eg. There are righteous persons who perish m then- 
righteousness. and there are wicked persons who prolong their lives m their wickedness" (7 15*). 
(B-Workskeet *2d) 

Poetry Westernism finds m P rov erb s sixteen poems in chapters 1-9,22:17-24:54. and 
30-31, of which two types are distinguished the p rov erb i al and the didactic? 6 The proverbial 
poems tend to amplify-or alter the words of exhortation preceding them. For example, the 
exhortation m 23 20-21: “Do not be wkh heavy drinkers ofwine..." is followed by the proverbial 
poem m 23 :29-35. beginning in the form of a riddle "Who has woe‘ > Who has sorrow 1 ’" (v.29). 


Klein. Btomberg. and Hubbard 514. 

BJenkmsopp. Wisdom and Law m the Old Tgaamea. 58. 
^ Osborne. 1%. 

'' Bknkmsopp. Wratraa ndLaw indie OldTcsa mw 38, 

'* Ccreska 93. 

^ Bteakmsopp. Wisdom and Law intfaeOtdTesagnea. 71. 
* W estermann. Roots of Wisdom. 98ff 
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andasofabon “those who linger long over wme” (v.30), then the consequences of excessive 

(broking are portrayed humorously in verses 33-35: <r7 

Your eyes wiii see strange things. 

And your mod will utter perverse things... 

“They struck me, but I did not become ill! They beat me, but I (fid not know it 
When I shall awake? I will seek another drink” 

The didactic poems of chapters 1-9,22:17-21 and 23:12-28 are characterized by the senes of 

summons to listen, with address and substantiation in the form of wisdom’s praise. 4 ' Another 

kind of didactic poems is the acrostic poem composed according to the order of the Hebrew 

alphabets, with a fra c ti o n to facilitate memorization, and perhaps also to give the sense of 

making an aD-mcfusive statement," as seen in fmal portrait of Lady Wisdom as a dimax at the 

end of the book (31:10-31). (B-Workskat *24 

The book of Job also consists ofbvnms of praise (5 9-16,9:5-12; 12:13-25 & 26:5-14), 

wisdom hynm (ch.28), and the individual lament (chJ, 7,10.13,29-31). Job’s two soliloquies m 

chapters 3 and 29-31 are given in the formal features of the individual lament. 101 The former 

consists of the “complaint," expressed in a senes of rhetorical questions over why life has been 

given to him who longs for death (wl 1-26), aid the ““imprecation,’' expressed m a senes of 

cu rs es upon his own birth (wl-10). The latter is arranged in the order of ““mot iv ation,’’ by 

recounting God’s goockiess upon him m the past (ch.29), “complaint," of people msnfrmg him 

and of God refusing to answer his cues for mercy (ch.30) and “motivation.’’ by declaring his own 

mnocence (ch.31). 

The book of Ecclesiastes also has three important poems. The most well-known and often 
quoted is the poem on times aid seasons m 3 1-8. which is about God s deremi matron of human 
events aid the appropriate human response to 8. 102 The other two one on nature and toil m the 


r ttwL95 

* Bad_ 98 

* Bfc nkmsop p. Wisdom and Law in the Old Testament 35. 
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beginning (1:3-11) and one on youth and old age a the end (11:7-12:7), frame the book wtah the 
emphasis on the mevtaable cycle of natare and the passing of hmnan generations, thus creatmg the 
sense of a mechamcai and monotonous existence beyond human control. 

Denotation- Many scholars regard k as the major Ikoary form of the book of Job, 
wth the appearance of key words for legal court proceedings such as: lawsuit or case, condemn, 
guilt or guilty, judge or judgment, innocent, just, justice or justify, etc. Gtafiy classifies it as the 
“dialogue disputation," m which each of the parties speaks, as (hstmgmshed from the prophetic 
disputation, n which only the prophet speaks, and reports the opponent’s view. 148 Murray 
proposes three components as constitutive of the disputation genre: thesis, counter-thesis and 
dispute "* Deputes may be seen as ar g um ents subs ta ntia t in g the thesis or the counter-thesis, 
while m refutation of the other. (B-Workshea #2f) 

An example of how the three components work may be seen m lob's disputation wth his 
fhends on the issue of God’s justice Job’s friends' thesis ts that God does not pervert justice, and 
they appeal to the aigmnents of wisdom tradition to substantiate their thesis (4:7; 8:3 and 8). but 
Job’s counter-thesis is that God does, aid he appeals to his own experiences and what he sees as 
happening m society to substan ti at e his counter-thesis (9:17.22-24 aid 10:7) 

Didactic Narrative The form is found m the prologue aid the epilogue framing the 
main body of the book of Job (1-2; 42:7-17). fo the prologue, the omniscient narrator describes 
the crises Job bees. The mam question posed by the satan n the prologue, which the rest of the 
book attempts to answer, is whether or not Job will remain faithful to God, having lost aQ his 
possessions and inflicted by a painful aid humiliating skin disease. After a lengthy series of 
disputation over Job's innocent suffering in die main body of die book, the epilogue provides the 
res olutio ns (See the previous section on Narrative for detailed discussion on this genie). 


3 Altaian GrafFy. A Prophet Confronts Hts People: The Plantation Speech m the Prnrfcis Analecta 
Bfobca 104 (Rome: Biblical Institute. 19841 21 See disaissiuu under Deputation of the Prophetic section. 

M D. F. Murray , “The Rhetoric of Disputation: Re-enumnatioo of a Prophetic Genre.' Journal far the 
Study of the Old Testament 38 (1987): 99. 
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Rnyal Testament Scholars have made maw proposals for the genre of Ecclesiastes. 
Perdue finds two types of Ancient Near Eastern wisdom Ikerature that provide the closest form- 
critical pa ra lle l s to Ecclesiastes, the grave biographies and rovai testaments, both literary fiction 
of a dead person who, speaking from the tomb, imdertakes to instruct the living m the wisdom of 
life ** On the basis of these pa ra llel s . Perdue regards the book as a fictional testament of Israefs 
famous king Solomon, who is preseated as speakmg to his audience other m his old age, dnrtly 
before death, or perhaps from the tomb 106 David's instruction to Sokxnan as recorded m 1 Kings 
2:1-9 may be classified as a royal testament - Based an tbe identification “King over Israel" 

(112), Crenshaw sees Ecclesiastes as a ‘‘royal fiction," an anaent practice common in early 
Egyptian cndes and Sumerian literature of presenting imp ort an t te a c hing as nsightsfiom the 
society's supreme ruler 107 Based on its autobiographical nature and its use of problems 
experienced by the sage as an example for others, and on its Egyptian parallels that reflect the 
emptiness of life surrounding the throne, Osborne classifies sample passage (1 12-2 26) as a royal 

r m i fi rn i n ><* 

comesaon. 

Structure and Content Apart from the collections of individual proverbial sayings, 
which may be interpreted on the basis of their parallelism aid wffh reference to other sayings on 
a similar topic, 10 * larger works often reflect a duasoc structure, wxhm which individual sub¬ 
sections may be interpreted. Delineation of the structure and its sub-sections may be done on the 
bases of sub-genres, verbal hinges, repe&mon of words, themes and expressions, etc. 

Tbe sample passage (1:12-2:26) is s e p ar at e d from and sandwiched between two poems: 
one on nature and toil preceding it (1:3-11) and mother on tunes and seasons following it (3:1-8). 
The literary unit expresses itself as an autobiographical royal account of King Sokxnan, wxh a 
duasoc structure of five sub-sections as below: 


Peniie. 201 
Hxd. 

James L Crenshaw. ~Qdd Book in Ecdesasffis. - Bible Review 6 (On. 1990): 31. 

* Osborne. 197. 

* ttxcL 199 
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Introduction: the royal investigation 
B Pleasure aid Work 

C Wisdom and FoQy 

B’ Labor and Succession 

A' Conclusion: the Drvme grant 


2 : 1-11 


2:12-17 


2:18-23 


2:24-26 


The introductory sub-section A (1:12-18) describes the two lands of investigation that 
Qohekth engages in (1:12-15 and 116-18), as indicated by the repeated phrase “1 set my mind," 
literally, “I give my heart," referring to his detenmnatiao to seek oat aD that is done under the 


heavens (1:13a); aid to seek to know wisdom, markiess and folly (1:17a) Another important 
repebdoo is the main verb "see." referring to his having seen all the works done under the sun 
(1:14) and his having seen an abundance of wisdom and knowledge (116). so as to demonstrate 
the thoroughness of his mvesngadon. Iks credential as kmg over Jerusalem (1:12) aid his 
superiority over his pred e cesso r s m Jerusalem (1:16) are given to wanatt sufficient resources for 


the task Finally, his conclusion: "all is vanity" and/or "striving after wind" are repeated m 1:14b 
and 17b, along with their respective reasons m 1:15 aid 18. The key word “vanity" habel 
literally, "a breath, whiff puff vapor." refers to something that is elusive and cannot be 
grasped." 0 The expression "striving after wmd" rear ruah indicates a desire for or a pursuit of 
thmgs tba have no abiding value or are insubstantial. 11 ' (B-Workskeet $2g) 


In its corresponding sub-section A' (2:24-26) a the end, Qahekch advises his audience 
how to live, since he has concluded that everything m life is vanity First of all. he makes his 
“joy" statement that there is nothing better for a person than to eat aid drink aid to find goodness 
in his work which means to accept aid rejoice m Life's goodness that comes from the mtnnate 
association of family and friends, as expressed by “eating and drinking," and from human 
labor :i: For he sees that such goodness is from the haid of God. The mam verbs here are “give" 


Seow. 42. 
IhnL 121-22. 
~ Radne. 242. 
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and "see,” bod) found also m sub-section A. However, n contrast to A in which Qoheiedi gives 
bis heart to investigate all works and wisdom, here, it is God who gives: wisdom and knowledge 
and joy to whom He favors; bat the preoccupation of gathering and collecting to the sinner, just to 
turn over to another whom God fevors. h contrast to A in which Qoheleth dams that "be has 
seen it aH” the vert) "see” here refers to his advice of malrmo oneself "see" or experience 
goodness in one’s labor by eating and drinking, for he now "sees” or realizes that such a gift is 
from the hands of God Finally, h is ironic dot in this last verse (2:26), the smner is given the 
preoccupation of gathering and coUectmg just to give to another, whereas in the very first verse 
(1:12), the king in Jerusalem (the greatest and wisest, see 1:16) is introduced as Qoheleth, literally 
a "Gatherer,” who labors to gather wealth for himself (28) just to benefit others (218-21) (Seow 
158)! IU The greatest and wisest king turns ott to be no more than a samer and fool before God! 

Sub-section B (2 1-11) an pleasure and works is a detailed descrqxian of what he has 
alluded to in his introduction (A). Beginning with 2:1, Qoheleth explains his approach of first 
conducting m experiment through engagmg m all buds of actrvmes that would presumably give 
him pleasure, with the intention of experiencing goodness m life (2: la). But then he concludes 
that pleasure, m and of ttsdfr is vangy (2: lb), and he elaborates that laughter is m ad ne ss and 
pleasure does not accomplish anything (22) Beginning with the clause "1 explored with my mmd 
(literally, heart)" in 2:3. which serves as a hinge back to the ntroducbon m 1:13, he restates his 
investigation by wisdom an wfaat humankind should do under the heavens, so they may see or 
experience goockiess in life. 

Focusmg an what humankind should do. the mam key verb of this sub-section is "do." 
which appears 7 times (2:23.5.6.8.11.11). along with other verbs that describe the works being 
done, such as build, plant, buy and gather (2 4.4.5.7,8). All these acdvties show that as a long, 
presumably Solomon, he has almost imhnuted resources and autbonty at his disposal for such an 
investigation (1 Kgs 10:23-25). At the end of all such works and endeavors building luxurious 


' Seow. 158. 
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dwellmgs and tandscapmg, acnrmnbfmg wealth and treasures, possessing cnocubioes. slaves and 
stocks, hosting elaborate feasts and ente rtanmem , etc., he admits: "my heart was pleased because 
of all my labor... "(2:10). Yo, as he oces all the worts of his labor, he echoes hts laments mthe 
introduction (1:14): "all was vanity and striving after wind,” with an additional comment "and 
there was no profit under the son” (2:11) However, no reason is given fix his conclusion, nor any 
comment made concerning his intention of seeing goodness in life But toward the end of this 
sub-section, the key word "do” is replaced by "labor” (2:10), which has strongly negative 
connotations beyond just work, actnnty or effort, for * refers to one's struggles m life lW The 
word thus serves as a hinge to the corresponding sub-section B’, in which it is much repeated, and 
the reasons for his conclusion, and comments concerning his intention of seeing goodness are 
found. (B~Wariokeet §2k) 

The key word "labor” for sub-section B' (2:18-23) appears 10 tunes m six verses. 

Another important repetition is the 3-fbld conclusion: “This too is vanity” (2 19,21.23), wkh an 
additional c o mm en t "and a great evil” attached to verse 21 Three reasons are given for his 
conclusions in bath sub-sections B and B' First, the fruit of his labor will be passed on to 
mother, not knowing if the person is wise or foolish (2:18). Second, the portion that one gains 
with wisdom, knowledge and skill from one's labor will be given to another who has not labored 
for it (2:20) Third, the laborer gains nothing, for all his preocc u pation in life results in pains and 
gnef. so that his heart cannot rest at night (2:22-23) This sub-section B' is therefore a contrast to 
B in that the original intention for the heart to see "goodness” from pleasure and work only 
resuks m seeing "great evil,” wkh pans and gnef from one's striving and labor throughout hfo ! 

Framed m the middle of the chiastic structure is the sub-section C on the investigation of 
wisdom and folly (2:12-17) introduced in 116-18. As noted by Seow. this is a pivot sub-section 
that is hinged to the previous sub-section B by the verb "turn” in verses 11 about turning to see aO 
his works and labors, and m verse 12 about turning to see wisdom aid folly 115 The investigation 

lot. 

Itsd, 155. 
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on the tatter yields two observations: first, wisdom excels folly as Hgfc does darkness (2 13-14a); 
and second, one fate befalls both. which ts death (2 14b-16) Snce bcth the wise and the fool will 
die and win be forgotten, die effort in obtaining wisdom ends only m fodhty and striving after 
wind (2:16-17) This pivot sub-section C is also hinged to the following sub-secDon B’ by the 
verb ’Irate,” hi verses 17 atom hating life itseff doe to the mevkable reality of death, and in verse 
18 about bating all the tabors because of the uocaSroOable succession issue as a result of death. 
iB-Wariakm ) 

hi other words, Qoheleth's reflection on wisdom ends m frustration due to the reality of 
death, with its s ubsequ en t effect of bringing about mcertarties in life And this realization 
affects also his deliberation on work, such that the term “do” and the comment that his heart was 
pleased because of all his tabor (2:10) in sub-section Bis ch a nge d r e spec ti vely to foe term "labor" 
and the comment that he hates all his tabor (2 18) in sub-section B' Yet paradoxically, when this 
conclusion abort death is reached, it is followed by his a ff i rmat i on of life at the end: “Humans 
can do nodung better than to eat and drink, and find enjoyment in their tabor. This also, I see, is 
from the hand of God” (2 24) It s eems as if only when all pursuts are evaluated m the light of 
death can one really begin to accept life as a gift, with all its limitations and uncertamties 
Contexts 

The sample passage functions on various levels as a part of larger contex ts of die book of 
Ecclesiastes: the wisdom corpus (Proverbs, Job and Ecclesiastes) and other wisdom writings 
sc a tter ed throughout die whole Bible, eg the historical books, the w i sd om psahns. the prophetic 
books, the gospels, and the ancient Near Eastern wisdom literature. Due to its broad coverage, 
which makes meaningful discussion in this chapter unlikely, the following discussion on literary 
context will cover the more immediate contexts of the book itself and of the wisdom corpus 
Discussion an the historical context will briefly trace the historical development of the wisdom 
corpus, with special attention given to the Persian period that provides the background for the 
book of Ecclesiastes. 

Literary The structures and contertsofthe book of Ecdesastes and those of the 
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wisdom corpus, w*h special fixus an the wisdom theme wafam each, and how the sample 
passage fimctKXis m ligte oftbem are the focus of this section 

A. In the cortext of Ecdesiastes: as noted by many scholars, the book may be divided into 

two parts doe to the obs e r v ation that 6:10 is n the nudpomt of the book, wkh the first half (1:2- 
6:9) marked by eight occurrences of “a striving after wind” (1:14; 1:17; 2:11; 2:17; 2:26; 4:4; 
4:16; 6:9), which is absent from the second half (6.10-12:14)."* Seow finds support for soch a 
division from the Masoredc note an 6:10 as the midpoint of the book, and from scholars who 
have observed that each half contains Ill oot of222 verses for the whole book. 117 Therefore, in 
Seow's demarcation of the book, apart from the prologue (1:1) and the epilogue (12:9-14). he has 
two main parts consisting of 13 sub-sections."* A dose examination of his 13 sub-sections 


reflects that a duasdc literary structure is possible, as shown below: 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

F 

E’ 


D’ 


C 

B' 

A 


Poem on Nature aid Toil (1:2-11) 

Futility of Human Pursuits (1:12-2:26) 

God's Appointed Tone and Activity (3 :1-22) 

The Toils of Living (4:1-16) 

Fear God m His Awesome Presence (5 :1-7) 

Elusive Wealth and Longevity (5 8-6 9) 

Who Knows What is Good"’ (6:10-7:14) 
Elusive Righteousness and Wisdom (7:15-29) 
Fear God man Unpredictable World (8 1-17) 

The Advamages of Living (9 1-10) 

Human's Chance and Uncertainties (9.11-10:15) 

Necessity of Human Re^xusibrlities (10:16-11:6) 

Poem on Youth and Old .Age (11 7-12:8) 


Cereska %: Seow. 45. 

Seow. 45 

' s Seow identifies 1? sub-seaxms m 12-12:8. but oat a duasoc structure. 45-47. 
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The mam body of the book is framed by the expression “Vanity of vanities! AO is 
vankyf” in its first verse (1 2) and m ks last (12:8), which, along with the kkroductotypoem on 
nature and toti and me dosing poem an youth and old age, provide the framework for the 
interpretation of the book b the first poem, the movement in nature is represented by the son, the 
wind and the water (15-7a) mechanically cycling and returning to the same place where they 
start all over again. Echoing this observation on natme is his dosmgpoem on youth and old age, 
which describes the nevitable aging and passmg of humans, wkh the dust retnmmg to the earth 
from which it came, and the spirit to God who gave it Therefore, the poem ends (12:8) with the 
same vanky statement that the first poem begins (12). Framed within these two poems in the rest 
of the book is Qobekth's observation and reflection an the many aspects of human life b the face 
of death, which have led him to this unsettling conclusion that all human endeavors are vanity 
and striving of the wind The following discussion will focus on sub-sections most relevant to the 
sample passage (B). namely, ks corresponding sob-section B’ and the cents* sub-section G The 
others will be briefly summarized in pairs of corresponding sub-sections. 

The sample passage B (1 12-2 26) demonstrates how the greatest and wisest kmg 
Solomon of Jerusalem, having conducted a thorough investigation of aB human endeavors, comes 
to the conclusion that all human pursuits, including pleasure, wealth, achievements, even wisdom, 
are b»i vanity aid stnvmg after wind, due to the inevkabtlky of death and the uncertainties t 
imposes on life. As such, sub-secdoo B tops aO other sub-sections in the frequency of appearance 
of the vanity sratrtnmf “stnvmg after wind" occurring five tunes out of eight, and “vanky" 
occurring nine tunes out of 38 for the whole book. (B-Workskeet §2k) 

fa contrast to B. the corresponding sub-secdanB'( 10:16-11:6) has no vanky statement, 
but describes how to live responsibly, precisely because of life's uncertainties The fust half 
(10:16-20). consisting of a few key words as ks counterpart B. such as "1ung“ (10 16. 17.20; cf. 
1:12 2:12). “laughter, - "wme~ and "pleasure" (10 19. cf. 2:1-3). tells how people should consider 
themselves blessed if their kmg aid pnnces conduct themselves responsibly by eating for 
strength, and drinking for pleasure and not for drunkenness But k warns against cntKxzmg the 
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king behind his back, considering the nnceflaimes involved when caugfe. The second half (11:1- 
6) e n cou ra ges diligent work and sensible investments, precisely because of life's unceitamties 
Even though the tenn “wisdom” is not used, this advice implies common sense for living a good 
or at least an undisturbed life; hence “wisdom" m the traditional sense in other words, Qobekth 
may be qualifying what he has said m sub-section B that all human pursuits are varnty and 
striving after wind m the face of life’s uncertainties, by affirming that responsible human effort is 
still necessary because of these uncertainties. 

Another sub- 9 ectian that relates closely to B is the center sub-section G (6.10-7:14), as 
indi cated by a key word and a reference that appear m both sub-sections: “good” tod and the 
straightening out of the crooked respectively. As discussed under structure and content of the 
sample passage above, Qoheieth's mtenbon for his investigation on work and wisdom is to see 
goodness m life, bra he ends up seeing “great evil” instead The key word “good” tod is most 
frequently repeated in G than in any other sub-sections of the whole book. It appears m a series of 
“better-sayings” tod-saymgs composed in the proverbial style of conventional wisdom, which 
aims at teaching what is “good” for bumanty 1 ” (B- Worksheet $21) 

However, the senes is framed by an intnxhictjcn that denies humans of the ability to 
contend with someone stranger (implying God) aid to really know what is good (6:10-12); and 
by a conclusion that denies anyone of the ability to straighten what God has node crooked, aid of 
knowing wbat is going to happen (7:13-14). “ Therefore, as Seow proposes, while containing an 
element of truth, these "better-savmgs.” with the word tod “good” appearing ante times, must be 
seen as an illustration of Qoheieth's reference to the “many words” of the wise, who claim to 
know what is good for humanity, but the sum total of which is noth mg more than “varnty.” or just 
empty talk (6:11)! U1 Another important connection this center sub-section has with the sample 
passage is the allusion that what God has made crooked cannot be straightened by humans (7:13: 


Seow. 242. 
~ Had. 
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cf 115), implying that the latter have no control over what is really good for humanity. 
Therefore, since humans do not really know, near have any control over what is good for them, 
astead of engaging in such empty talks of what is good, Qobeieth proposes m his joy statement 
that there is nothing better than to rejoice m eating and drmkmg and m one's work as from the 
hand of God, which also appears at the end of B (2:24) 

As Seow points out, Qohektb may have Job in mind, who caateaded with God and 
insisted that He had perverted justice (Job 19:6-7): and by so doing, he engaged in vam talk, 
nmlbptymg words without knowledge (Job 35:16).^ Seow's observation is probably ngfcr, as 
confirmed by God's response from the whirlwind “Who is this that dariusas counsel by words 
wrhout knowledge' 1 ” (Job 38:1-2) and “Will the faultfinder contend with the Almighty'’" and by 
Job's admission of ignorance as seen in his acceptance of God's judgment and mins bumble 
repentance (Job 42:1-6). Similar to Job, Qoheleth acknowledges that the world is not perfect, and 
that God is responsible But tmlike Job. he realizes that humans cannot contend wah God, so they 
must take things as they come, accepting both the good and the bad as commg from the hand of 
God, which is part of the drvme mystery. 

h sub-sections C (3:1-22) and its corresponding C’ (911-10:15), the key word “time” m 
the poem on God's appointed time also appears three times m C\ md the fact that humans do not 
know and have no control over what is happening to them is a key concept m bath sub-sections. 
B« while C emphasizes that all things happen and are made beautiful in God's appointed time. 

C e m p h a s i z es on chance and uncertainties m life, such as the race not to the swift, nor bread to 
the wise, slaves riding on horses and praces walking an foot, evil time*; falling an humans 
suddenly, etc The sub-sections D (4:1-16) and D' (9:1-10) presents a dilemma In D. Qoheleth 
finds life filled with toils, wth their related risks such as rivalry and envy, loss of peace and 
contentment, and isolation from Imsfoik and a ssoc ia te s , so much so that deah is a better option 
them living m some cases. But m D' he emphasizes the definite advantage of the living over the 
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dead, snce the latter have no hope, do knowledge, no reward or remembrance, and m the place 
where they are going, there is no actrvky, no planning and no wisdom Therefore, even “a bve 
dog ts better than a dead bon" So irie s a dilemma: k is filled wah toils, yet a is beoer than 
death! Sub-sections E (5:1-7) and E* (8:1-17) share in common the expression “fearGod" and the 
advices on how to behave ai the presence of one who has absolute power and authority, referring 
to God and to the kmg respectively In E, fearing God refers to coming to His presence by saying 
few words and not making hasty vows that canoot be paid later h E\ a refers to anticipating tfe 
final j udgm e nt de^jae the a p pare re arbararmess of the world that reflects njusnces, such as the 
reversal of retribution for the ngbteous and the wicked Finally, m the two sub-sections F <5:8- 
69) and F (7 15-29), the value of traditional wisdom is seen to be elusive. The wealthy may not 
be content with therr riches, or be able to sleep wefl, enjoy good health and appetae. and they 
must leave this world empty-handed just as the way they have come Those who live long and 
have marry children may not be able to enjoy good lives or have proper burials. The righteous 
may net enjoy longevity, or may even die m their righteousness: and as a matter of feet, there is 
ready no one who is always good and never sms! Similarly, the wise may bring about their awn 
destruction, and wisdom is so profound that no one can really discover a! (B~Woriskeet #2 m) 
Therefore, all the uncertainties related to living in an arbitrary and oppressive world, the 
inevitability of death overshadowing aQ human acfivties. and the many mans we red questions 
about tradaional wisdom and values have led Qohekth to the mrertlmg conclusion that all human 
pursuits are vanity and striving after wind. On the other hand, seven rimes throughout the book. 
Qohekth exhorts his readers to accept and rejoice m life's goocfciess (2:24. 3:12-13.3.22.5:18- 
1°: 8:15; 9:7.9.11:9), «&Kh comes from eating and drinking, the mrimate assoaatKn of farmh¬ 
and friends, and human labex ^ However, as Ceresko notes, while the reference to God's gifts 
aid the feet that He gives are constant themes of die book, a appears to be purely arbitrary as to 
who receives and who does not (6 1-2)/' 4 Smce the drvme gift may or may not come, and when it 

r ' Perdue. 242. 
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does, t may pass away quickly, the advice is, therefore, “seize the day'” 125 (B-Workskeet §2 m) 
In tenns of its wisdom theme, not only is wisdom not worth pursung in light of the 
reality of death, the larger contexi of the book also brings oat ts maccessifatbty due to human ’s 
ignorance and inability to penetrate the divine plan, as Qohekth c o nfess es : “I tested all this with 
wisdom but a was far from meWhocan discover tl" (7:23-24) and “ though the wise 
should say, i know,' he cannot discover" (8:17). h addition, the fear of the Lord is no longer 
found in direct association with wisdom, although the expression “fear God” does occur in a 
number of places (3:14, 57, 7 :18,8:12 and 12:13). In the only context m which wsdom is 
mentioned, he warns agamst being overly wise and righteous or excessively foolish and wicked, 
a l tho u gh he assures that fearing God will free them from being on either extreme that will bring 
about premature death (7.18). The concluding remark m the epilogue: “Fear God and keep His 


commandments,'’followed by “for God will bring evety act to judgment whether a is good or 
evil” (12:14) is given apart from the motivation to obtain wisdom, bin seeks to bring his students 
into the presence of God who cannot be known, only acknowledged with awe and respect. 

B hn the context of the wisdom corpus It is necessary to examine the structures and 

contents of the boob of P rov erb s and Job, so that dues to the wisdom theme aid their impact on 
understanding the sample passage may be identified. 


The Book of Pro v erbs can be divided into eight well-defined sections according to the 
tides given to each section as follows. (B-Workskeet #2o) 

Introduction 1:1-7 


1 


4 


A 

B 


B 


Lady Wisdom and Lady Folly 
Sokxncxnc Collection 1 

Sayings of the Wise 1 
Say mgs of the Wise 2 


1:8-9:18 

10-22:16 

22:17-24:22 


24:23-34 


Solomonic Collection 2 


25-2° 
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6. Sayings of Agur 30 

7. Sayings of Lemuel 31:1-9 

8. A’ Woman of Strength 31:10-31 

The fatroducti fln gives the motivation for studying the book as to acqmre wisdom and 
imderstaudmg The first secooo from 1:8 to 9: IS contrasts the way of wisdom with the way of 
folly, each personified as a woman. The discourses, wtfh the repeated direct address “my son” or 
“my sons," serve as an appeal from parents or teachets to yqmhs confronting the choice of eiriier 
pursuing Lady Wisdom or Lady Folly Each of sections two aid five consists of a Solomonic 
collection of wisdom savings and followed by two sections of wisdom sayings of the wise The 
book concludes wife an acrostic poem in section eight, which describes the land of life m the 
house of the Woman of Strength whose qualities a young man should seek m a wife. 

The wisdom theme of the book is hidden m riddles, as McCreesh proposes, and as briefly 
summarized below. 126 The opening verse m the mtrodnctioa, “the words of the wise aid their 
riddles" (l 6) hints at the nddk quality of the sayings of the wise m the book, and it is climaxed 
at the end. As chapter 30 “the words of Agur" begins with a riddle (v4), so chapter 31 “the words 
of Lemuel" concludes with the riddle about the Woman of Strength. The riddle begins with an 
introductory question “A woman of strength, who can find?" 117 Having learned of her ways indie 
process of studying the book, the unraveling of this final riddle about her leads to the disc over y of 
wisdom, personified as Lady Wisdom. This Lady Wisdom, m the first section of the book, 
searches for those who would listen to her word, and promises that they will dwell securely 
(1 33). Then m chatter 9. she invites then to oner the house that she has built (w 1-6) Finally, 
when the tune of courtship, or learning, is over, she ts portrayed as a skilled mistress of her 
household—a practical, faithful guide, and lifelong companion for ail who choose ho- way. Thus, 
the portrait of Lady Wisdom is completed by the Woman of Strength settled down with her own 
household, enjoying peace and security as promised in 1:33 and as portrayed m 31 10-31. 

^ Thomas P McCreesh. ’Wisdomas Wife Proverbs 31:10-31.“ Revue Bibbque 92. no.l(1985): 25-46. 

' A literal translation bv McCreesh m the arnde. 
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In Proverbs, the wisdom theme ts dasehy related to the fear of the Lord, as expressed by 
“the fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge, fools despise wisdom and instruction" (1:7, 


of. 9:10). Since the expression appears in sections scholars regard as foam an earliest period (7 
times in 10-22:16) as well asthose from a later period (6 times in ch.1-9), it seems reasonable to 
concur with Ferine that Israel’s concept of wisdom from its earliest stages is "a teaching 
grounded in the fear of God." 12 * 

The book of Job is framed by the prologue m chapters 1 to 2 and the epilogue m chapter 
42:7-17. The main body may be demarcated into sections based on content or sub-genres. A dose 


examination of these discourses reveals a dnastir structure as follows. (B-Warksheet 82p) 

A Prologue 1-2 

B Job's lament 3 

C Friends' Disputation with Job 4-27 

D Wisdom Hymn 28 

D' Job's Lament 29-31 

C' Elihu s Disputation Speeches 32-37 

B' God's Challenge 38-42:6 

A* Epilogue 42:7-17 

The prologue A begins with a presentation of Job as a sage of great wealth, moral virtue 


aid faithfulness to God It is then followed by a challenge posed by the satai whether Job will 
remain faithful to God if he loses all his blessings. Because of this challenge. Job is subjected to a 
senes of crises by which his faith is tested The epilogue A' presents foe resolution that Job is 
faithful to foe Lord at the end despite all the sufferings he has been put through The mam body 
of the book (3-42:6) presents a series of disputation between Job aid his friends and that between 
Job and God over the issue of Job's innocent suffering. B is an individual lament, with Job 


expressing foe desire to die rather than to live, which is countered by God's speeches challenging 


3 Padre. 46. 
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Job with the goodness and mystery of His creation in B\ C consists of three cycles of rfa pi m ainn 
between Job and his three friends, which corresponds wth a fourth person's disputation speeches, 
directed primarily agamsi Job m C\ in the center D is a hymn of praise on Wisdom, along wth 
Job’s final speeches in the form of an individual biwn directed to God in D’ 

The wisdom theme m Job is most dearly addressed in the poem of the inaccessibility of 
wisdom (ch. 28). Placed alongside Job’s second soliloquy (ch. 29-31), m which be searches for an 
answer to the cause of his suffering, the poem serves as a due to the wisdom of innocent 
suffering (B-Workskeet #2f) 

The poem may be divided into three parts each ending wth the allusion to where 
wisdom can be found (w 12,20 & 28). The first part contrasts the human effort in searching out 
the earth’s treas ur es w*h the much more difficulty task of finding wisdom, as the refrain goes: 
“But where can wisdom be found 0 And where is the place of understanding 0 ” The second part 
affirms the value of wisdom, and is climaxed by the same refiam with the addtkmal note of its 
inaccessibility to humans. The third part acknowledges that as Creator of the universe, God alone 
holds the key to wisdom, which He reveals to humankind; “Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is 
wisdom; and to depart from evil is understanding*' (28:28). 

Job's disputations with God and his friends are well snmm ari in his three-pomt 

soliloquy. First, God has caused good to befell him m the past (ch. 29). Second, God has caused 
evil to befell him in the present (ch. 30). Third, he has searched his heart and found himself 
blameless all along (ch 31). Therefore, he ends his soliloquy by challenging God to charge him 
of any guilt that accounts for his suffering. As Mercheit points out, while his friends argue 
backward from Job's suffering to the conclusion that he must have sinned. Job also argues 
backward from his inno ce nt suffering to the condusioa that God must be unjust. 13 * It is against 
this setf-ngfaeous arrogance aid ignorance of his hmrtanons as a creature that God speaks from 
the whirlwind, to declare his mastery over and commitment to his creation Eventually Job 


-MekhertSt. 
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co nfe sses his ignorance, and gams a new knowledge of God through the granting of a vision, as 
be declares “I have heard of Thee by the hearmg of the ear. bi* now my eye sees Thee” (42:5) 
Such an acknowledgement in the fear of the Lord demonstrates ins acceptance of the mystery and 
freedom of God, winch is wisdom, as affirmed by the wisdom poem (ch 28). (B-Workskeet 
**} 

b summary, wisdom as presented in Pro v erb s has a nckfle-hke quality, as seen m the 
question "A woman of strength, who can find?” (31:10) that introduces the final riddle, the 
unraveling of which leads to wisdom. The wisdom a pproach is by observing the order of nature 
and by listening to the collective experience of the wisdom tradition, so that by reading the ways 
of life m the fear of the Lord, one discovers the ways of God, and such wisdom leads to successes 
and blessings m daily living, fa Job, the particular kind of wisdom sought after is that which gives 
dues to innocent suffermg. Contrary to the confidence of traditional wisdom, the answer to the 
q ue st ion , “Where can wisdom be famdT (28:12^0) is that wisdom is held by God alone. While 
the book affirms order and wisdom in the world, a also recognizes divine freedom and the 
mystery of life, which are net fully knowabie to creatures 138 fa Ecdesiastes, the answer to the 
question “Who can discover a 0 ” (7:24) is that no one cai find wisdom, for there is no due to it 
and there is no point discovery it, for death negates everything. But instead of disputing wah 
God, Qohekth accepts death and whatever little enjoyment life has to offer as one's portion 
arbitrarily graaed by an unknowable God Per ha ps, this kind of “fear of the LortT that affirms 
God as the sovereign Creator and final Judge is truly wisdom m the most profound sense But this 
land of affirmation comes from the most honest reflection an the reality of death aid its impact 
upon life as demonstrated by Qoheieth And the sample passage is a summary of that process. 

Historical . Ceredco recognizes three phases of the wisdom tradkian of Israel as 
follows. L ' 1 The first and earliest phase as reflected in paits of Proverbs is that of folk wisdom, 
which gives both practical advice and intellectual stimulus m the form of addles, allegories. 

* Braeggemam. The Creaive Word . 8&. 

‘ Cereskn. 25 
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fables and other forms of poetic speech The second phase, also r efle ct ed in parts of Pro v erb s and 
historical books that refer to kings and rulers, is that of royal wisdom, which sees the long as an 
exponent of wisdom (2 Sam 14:20b). The third phase, as seen m the longer didactic poems n 
Proverbs, leading to the shaping of the book as a whole, and m the books of Job and Ecclesiastes, 
occurs after the exile when Israel was compelled to re-think and redefine what it meant to be the 
people of God The historical settings can be traced m the contents of these books For example, 
the proverbial saying “He who tills his land will have plenty of bread, bat die person who pursues 
vam things lacks sense” (Prov 12 11) reflects both practical wisdom as wefl as an ag rarian aikure 
typical of pre-exdic Judah. 132 Royal wisdom can be identified in the r efe rence s to court 
counselors offering advise to rulers (2 Sam 16:23) and to copiers and collectors of proveibs as 
“the officials of King Hezebah of Judah" (Prov 25:1) Works of the post-exilic period is reflected 
m the theology of Job. and m the language and socioeconomic conditions of Ecdesiastes 

Many scholars date the book of Fcdesiastes to the 5* to 4* century of the Persian period, 
based an primarily Imguisoc and socioeconomic grounds. 133 in the sample passage alone, maty 
terms reflect a monetary and commercial econo m y of that period, e g. yitron advantage/profit 
hesron defica/what is lacking, natan grant, amal labor/tod, bsron success, etc. 134 The reference 
to the natan grant (Ecc 2 :24) has the Persian royal grant and the monetary and commercial 
economy as a backdrop as summarized below 132 The royal grant was a system of property grant 
instituted by the Persian ruler, given arbitrarily to favored individuals aid relatives, who were 
then to collect taxes on the property while retaining a portion of the revenues to themselves 
Recipients of the giant may divide the property and sublet them to small holders, who m turn may 
rent out to tenant farmers and workers aid collect taxes from them, and they in tum paid those 
above them, and so forth Through this elaborate system of land gras, the Persians rulers were 
able to control and exploit the provinces, and the g i ant recipients m turn exploded those under 

Seow. 23. 

It*d_ 20; Crenshaw. 3i. 

'■'* Seow. 22. 
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them. Bit oo the odier hand, there was also the potential for people to climb the sodoecooomic 
ladder. So Qobekth speaks of injustices and oppressions n the laid; "If you see opp ressi on of the 
poor and denial of justice and rigtteoosness m the province, do oat be shocked at the sight, for 
one official watches over another official, and there are higher officials over them. ..”(5:8). h 
Qofaekth's concept, the divine King is just as arbitiaiy as the Persian ruler to those whom He 
favors are given wisdom, knowledge aod joy; but to those not favored, the task of collecting and 
gathering for ethers to enjoy (2:24-26) 134 Therefore, when a person receives a portion from God, 
however imperfect that may be, one better makes the most of it, because, just like the royal grant 
that was not autom a tic ally transferable upon death, one can only enjoy a while alive L ~ 

When Israel, though restored to her homeland, was imder foreign rule, the experience was 
somewhat equivalent to that of a national death. Conventional wisdom was not only challenged, 
its search even seemed fettle or irrelevant in such a setting, the sample passage may serve to 
ernque the vam pursues of wealth, success, and wisdom in the fees of uncertainties, social 
instability and death. On the other hand, it may also serve to encourage ks audience to enjoy the 
fruits of their labor as a portion given by God who alone is m control. (B-Worksheet #2s) 

The message also speaks to the New Testament Christians in a way similar to Jesus' 
parable of the rich fool (Lk 12:16-21). While the neb fool said "I will tear down my bams aid 
build larger ones and I will say to my soul"... you have many goods laid up for maiy years to 
come, take your ease, eat. drmk and be merry. " God said to him, “You fool! This very night your 
soul is required of you: and now who will own what you have prepared?" And Jesus concludes, 
“so is the one who lays up treasure for oneself and is not nch toward God" (Lk 12:21*). 
Theologica l Thaw and Mgsag (E-Worksheet #21} 

An honest reflection on the inevitable reality of death and its inpact on life reveals that 
all earthly pursuits are futile: but that l is best to enjoy the fruit of one's labor m the con text of 
human relationships as a portion from God's hand fordus lifetime 

*ft*L25 
:r Ibid. 24. 
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Prophetic 

Prophetic literature does not chstmgmsh between the “original” words of the prophets and 
die writings of bur redactors, even when there is a dear evidence of such redactions , other, t is 
presented m the final form of the prophetic book as from the hand of the anginal prophet, with all 
its messages m totally laying claim to religious au thorit y , as demonstrated m the book of 
Isaiah- 13 * Appearing at the be ginn i n g of a prophetic book, the s u p e n cn pt k m usually includes its 
author, date and subject and identifies the book as the “words” (Jer 1:1; Amos 11), '"vision’’ (Isa 
II; Nah 1:1), “pronouncement” (Hab 1:1, Mai 11), or “book” (N^i 1:1) of die prophet, but most 
frequently as “the word of the Lord” that came to the prophet (Ezek 1: 1-3; Mai I:!). 139 

One of the drffiai fries m interpreting prophecies is the lack of dear drvisicns between 
individual saymgs within a collection of oracles that may very well address d iffe r e nt audiences 
and different situations. ** It is therefore crucial to demarcate and interpret the individual units 
before naming them together into whole sections. 141 Familiarity with the language of the various 
sub-genres certainly helps to demar cat e as well as to interpret the units The relationship and 
connection between the various units may be identified from the repetkrve use of key words, key 
phrases, imageries, aid even sub-genres. Another major due to interpretation is the historical 
background of the individual ungs which may be found in historical books and other prophetic 
books of the same penod Consulting some good commentaries is also essential oat only because 
they make references to other writings within the Bible, they also provide information on 
significant events of the penod from sources other than the Bible. 

The sample passage selected for this study is Isaiah 5. because a provides a good 
illustration for the study of sub-genres, prophetic images, connectioos to other passages, ettt, and 
also due to the significant of the book of Isaiah for the study of prophetic literature, and the 

58 Mavra A. Sweeney. Isaiah l-?9: With an harodnclion to Prophetic Lflerarmc. ed. Rolf P Kmerim 
aid Gene M Tucker Forms of the Old Testamea Lheratuie. voL 16 (Grand Rapids; W B Eenhnans 
Publishing 1996X 11-11 

* Ibid.. 16. 

* Gordon D. Fee and Douglas Smart How to Read the Bibk; for All Its Wnnh AGuktefig 
Understanding the Bible (Grand Rnyvds Zondervan. 19811 158-59. 
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relevance of its message to the Chinese American Christians. The following section on literary 
chara c ter istics focuses primarily an sub-genres aid imageries The next section an contexts will 
cover bath the literary and die histoncaL But due to the importance of historical background for 
interpreting the individaal sayings, a couple of significant events relevant to the sample passage 
m its imm e diate context will be presented before discnssmg gs literary contexts. Then, hnanriral 
contexts m terms of how the sample passage may address the needs of ts readers in the exilic, 
postexilic and the contemporary New Testament commingles will be analyzed. As a result of 
these analyses, the theological theme and message of the sample passage will be identified 
Literary Characteristics 

Prophetic literature employs a variety of sob-genres typical of its own, such as the 
j u d gment speech, salvation oracle, vision report, etc. phis a number of others adapted from other 
genres, such as the instruction aid exhortation from wisdom literature. ** The following are some 
of the sub-genres most commonly found in prophetic literature. 

Judgment Speech . As Westermann points otg, of the three major components of 
prophetic books: narrative accounts, prayer and prophetic speech, the most common form is the 
prophetic speech, of which the announcement of judgment is recognized as the most basic and 
frequent form. ^ In this form, the prophet speaks on behalf of the Lord to announce disaster to 
individuals, to Israel or to foreign nations, and g includes the reason for judgment or accusation 
ofsm, a logical connective, “because" or “therefore.'’ and the announcement of judgment w 

Judgment speeches to individuals cat be found in the historical books as well as m 
prophetic books. An example of the former is seen m the prophet Samuel's words of accusation 
against Saul “you have not kept the commandment of the Lord your God." followed by the 
announcement of judgment, “how your kingdom shall not endure. The Lord has snnghr out for 
Himself a man after His own heart, and... has appointed him as rnler over His people... "(1 Sam 

c Ibd.2S-29 

Gas Westermann. Basic Forms of Prophetic Speech nans. Hugh Clayton White (P hiladelphia: 
Westminster Press. 19671 90.26. 
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13:13-14). An example that appears m both historical and prophetic books is Isaiah's implied 
accusation of Hezekoh for drawing off aO his treas ur es to representatives from Babylon, hence 
resulting m the Lord’s judgment, “Hear the word of the Lord of hosts, 'Behold, the days are 
coming when aO that is n your house, and all that your lathers have laid 13 } n store to this day 
shall be earned to Babylon ’ says the Lord ‘ And some of your sons shall be taken away...”’ 
(Isa 39:3-7 and 2 Kgs 20:14-18). (B-Worksked *3a) 

Judgment speeches to Israel are directed to the oabon as a whole, to some groups within 
the nation, or to members of tbe body politic; and the length of time between the concrete sin and 
tbe prophet's accusation, and that between the prophet's announcement of judgment and its 
fu lfi l lm e nt are greater don those of j ud g m e nt speeches agamst individuals ^ Most of tbe tune, a 
messenger formula, “therefore, thus says Yahweh" or the abbreviated, “therefore." is found after 
the ac cus ati o n or reason, and before the announcement of judgment, which involves God's 
intervention and tbe results of that intervention . 146 An example is found in the Lord's word to 
Isaiah aga in s t Judah. “Inasmuch as these people have rejected the gently flowing waters of 
Shiloah. and rejoice tn Rezm now therefore, behold, the Lord is about to bring on them the 
strong and abundant waters of the Euphrates, even tbe king of Assyria then it will sweep on into 
Judah, it will overflow aid pass through. ” (Isa 8:5-8). By means of a metaphor of rejecting their 
own limited water supply of Jerusalem for the abundant supply of the Euphrates that flow through 
the Assyrian capitaL the prophet Isaiah accused die people ofthetrsm in appealing to Assyria for 
help, and thus brought abotf the Lord's judgment of allowing Assyria to attack Judah as well . 147 
(B-Worksked *3b) 

A ddressed to Israel or Judah huf rhrertprf agarmi fin-won nanonc j udgment sptwhgg 
usually appear m senes (Isa 13-23. Jer 46-51. Ezek 25-32). though sometimes also individually 
(Isa 10 5 - 34 ). and present their destruction as an act of Yahweh. m Thus, they can be regarded as 

■*' Westennann. Basic Forms of Prophetic Speech. 169-70. 

;*Ibd 171. 

1 R. E. Clements. Isaiah 1-39. ed Ronald E demons aid Matthew Black. New Century Mile 
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salvation speeches for Israel as dearly seen m the judgment speech agamst Assyria, “1 send tf 
against a godless naDon to capture booty and to seize plunder Yet t does not so intend k is 
is purpose to destroy... So.. .1 will patch the trua of the arrogant heart ofthekmg of Assyria.. 
(106-12) The prophetic word then assures Judah that when that happ’ws. "his burden win be 
removed... his yoke from your neck” (10:27) (B-Wariakeet i3c) 

Woe Oracle . Usually found m senes, the cry of woe is a variant fora of the judgment 

speech, which consists of two parts: beginning with “Woe,” the first part introduces the 
accusation; and the second announces the judgment . w * The woe is nsnally directed to those 
accused of having just done something wrong specifically, eg *111056 who add house to boose 
and join field to field, until there is no more room" (Isa 5:8), which is followed by an 
anouncement of the coming doom, eg. "Surely, many booses shall become desolate, even great 
and fine ones, without occupants" (Isa 5 9) '** (B-Worksheet iJd) 

Salvation Speech . The word “salvation” refers to "ai act of deliverance" or "a state 

of well-being;" thus, the salvation speech takes two forms that constitute God's saving actrvty 
first, a proclamation of blessing following a situation of deliverance; and second, a proclamation 
of restoration to a state of well-being after the collapse of 587 B.C. 151 While the former is 
basically an announcement of deliverance from a present threat or danger, s o met i mes 
accompanied by a sign, the latter, often introduced by the formula, “in that day." is a promise of 
future salvation or re st o r ation following judgment, which requires God's actnoty on Israel's 
behalf for their well-being ' 51 

An example of the first type is seen m Isaiah's promise of deliverance to Ahaz. '“Take 
care, and be calm, have do fear and do not be fainthearted because Aram, with Ephraim, has 
planned evil against you thus says the Lord. It shall not stand nor shall it come to pass 
accompanied by a sign (Isa 7:1-17). The second type proclaims m two pans salvation or 

* Westennam. Basic Pams of Prophetic Speech. 190-91. 

* Ibid. 192-93. 

'* Cbus Westemana. Prophetic Grades of Salvation m the Old Testament mans. Keith Cnm 
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liberation after judgment has taken place: God turning agam to his people, expressed explicitly or 
nnplickiy; and God restoring them, wtfh the resuk of their returning home or renewing the state 
of well-being/^ An example of this type may be found m 11:11-16, n which the Lad is 
described as coming to gather Israel and Judah from the four comers of the earth, and restore 
them to well-being, and they will come tg> through a highway from Assyria, just as m the days of 
the exodus. (B-WoHakeet i3e) 

In Deutero-Isaiah (40-55), the speech takes on a new form wxh three parts the call of 
reassurance, Do net fear.” the basis of reassurance, “for I have redeemed you. 1 have called you 
by name; yon are Mne,” and the ftane-ariemed basis of the reassurance; which is idatical with 
the proclamation of salvation. ‘‘Whan you pass through the waters, I will be wah you When you 
walk through the fire, you will not be scotched, nor will the flame bum you" (Isa 43:1-7). 154 in 
terms of content and theology, Deutero-Isaiah's salvation speech takes on a universabsbc 
outlook, m that the destruction of other peoples is no longer a condition for Israel's salvation, and 
the rega ining of political power is no longer a part of the salvaioc message for Israel, as affir me d 
by the absence of judgment orades agamst the Per sian Empire 155 (B-Woriskeet §3fi 

Announcement of a Roval Savior . It is a special fotm of the salvation speech, the 

constituents of which may include a description of chaos m the land, an announcement of the 
coming of a just and righteous long as a part of the new period afsahabon, a listing of hrs names, 
md a description of the characteristics of his rale. 1 * (B-Workskeet §3g) 

An example may be found in Isaiah 9:2-7, which begms with a de scr ip ti on of a long 
period of darkness aid oppression (w2-5). followed by an anouncement of the buth of a royal 
child and his names (v 6), aid concluded with a de scr ip t ion of his eternal rule in peace, justice 
and righteo u sne ss, and an affirmati on of the orade being the Lord's proclamation (v.7). 

Trial Oracle Related to the legal procedure m the context of the taw court, it takes the 

53 Bud. 73 

54 Bad. 41 

[' Bad. 66 . 
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form of the “covenant lawsuit,” typically refe rr in g to a legal case brought by the Lord agamst 
Israel for violating the terns of the covenant between them. 157 Characteristic elements include a 
summons fix witnesses, which may be heaven and earth as impartial wcnesses (Isa 1:2a); 
identification of the accuser and the defendant (1:2b); an accusation (12b-9), often a cco mpa n ied 
by rhetorical questions (1:5 and 12); an appeal fora legal proceeding (1:18-20); aid an 
announcement of verdict, which s replaced by admonitions for proper behavior m Isaiah 1 (MO- 
17) (B-WorksJurt §3k) 

The Song of the Vineyard in the sample passage of Isaiah 5 consists of all the important 
dements of a trial orade or covenant lawsuit Fust the inhabitants of Jerusalem and Judah are 
s u mm o ne d to be the witnesses (v.3). Second, the Accuser and Owner of the vineyard brings a 
case against the defendant Israel, His vineyard (v.3 and 7a). Thud, the vfii sa nm k that it 
produces wild grapes instead of good ones despite the great care lavished on it by ks Owner (v2). 
which is explained as the people's failure in meeting the expectation of the Lord by producing 
violence and oppression instead of justice and righteousiess (v 7b). Fourth, the accusation is 
accompanied by a couple of rhetorical questions: “What more was there to do for My vineyard 
that I have not done in k 9 Why. when 1 expected k to produce good grapes did k produce 
worthless ones'*” (v4). winch give evidence that the Lord has fulfilled His part of the covenant 
Finally, the verdict is announced that He is going to remove as hedges, break down its waft, lay k 
waste and withdraw ram on k. so that k will become a trampled ground that produces btiais and 
thorns (w.5-6) 

Disputation . In prophetic books, disputation occurs as a result of differences of 
opinion between the prophet and his contemporary opponents. 17 * But most of the examples 
present ooly the prophet 's speech, wth the opponents' view simply quoted, aid the disputation 
aims at persuading his opponents to abrndon their position and adopt that of his own. 170 Murray 


' Ibid 
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proposes three dements as consbtutmg the disputation speech the thesis, the counter-thesis, and 
the dispate ** How the three dements wort m a prophetic disputation may be seen in Murray's 
illustrations from Isaiah 49: i4-2i and lfr.S-15, as summarized m the following. 1 ** 

h the 49:14-21 passage; the thesis is the people's conviction of complete rejection by the 
Lord (v. 14), and it is disputed by a strong emotional appeal that if it is hardly conceivable that a 
woman should forget her baby, much less can the Lord forget them (v. 15). Then the prophet's 
own counter-thesis is that for from being forgotten and abandoned, Zkn has been constantly 
before die Lord who is about to rebuild and repopulate her rums (w. 16-21). (B-WoHakat §3j) 
lathe 10 5-14 passage, the thesis, implied m verse 5 and dearly enunciated m verse 6, is 
the Lord's position that Assyria is Fhs instrument of punishment agamsx the nations. The counter- 
thesis, given negatively as contrary to the thesis m verse 7a, and then positively m the quotation 
of the opponent's own words in verse 7b, is Assyria's desire to destroy the nations at will The 
dispute, beginning characteristically with rhetorical questions of Assyrian boasting of their 
power, followed by the Lord's plantopimishher(w S-ll), is both a refutation of Assyria's 
counter-thesis, and a justification of the Lord's thesis. 

Vocation A «*f»n t it is the inkiatofy commission and authentication of the prophet 

as a spokesperson for the Lad. which may be described m an autobiogr^jhicai form, as m the 
cases of Isaiii (Isa 6), Jeremiah (Jer I) and Ezekiel (Eze 1). or m the narrative form as m the case 
of Moses (Exd 3).^Habd identifies six constituent elements for the genre: a divine 
confrontation: an introductory word: a commission: an objection by the prophet: a reassurance: 
and a sjgn l<L (B-Workskeet §3k) 

Vision Report . It is usually grven in an autobiographical form recounting what a 
prophet sees a hears as an inner perception a as a private experience lw Lang describes is three 

* Murrav. 99. 

n»cL iot-io. 
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elem e nts as follows: an announcem en t of the vision stating what the prophet "saw" or “Was made 
to see;” a transition to the vision indicated by “‘and behold;” and the vision itself usually 
beginning wfa one or more visual images followed by scenes, somds, voices, dialogues, and 
movements that explam the significance ofthe vision. 1 ** For the prophet Isaiah, his vocation 
account in Isaiah 6 can also be classified as a vision report, sace the account depicts a vision of 
the Lord in heaven, with ail the typical dements as described above. (B-WoHukeet §30 

Imayrwg Paricer identifies four image dusters used over and over again in the 
prophetic books to convey the divine-human drama, as summarized below m The image dusters 
include sexual rehrionships, animals, the vineyard and the drinking of wine, which are used to 
describe essentially the same drama played oi£ in four acts. Act I tdlsofthe establishment of a 
covenant between God and his people; Act II describes the covenant being broken due to the 
people's rebellion, because of winch they are punished m Act III. aid Act IV envisions God 
restoring them to life and relationship wnth him In the imagery of sexual relationships as seen m 
the book of Hosea, God takes his people as his beloved bride, but she turns harlot and is 
humiliated by her lovers before being restored again as God's wife, h the imagery of animals 
God's people are his domesticated animals but they turn wild and ate left to be ravaged by wild 
a nim al s , until they are rescued by their master and return to his care, hi the imagery of the 
vineyard. God's people are a vineyard He plants and tends, but grows wild aid are abandoned by 
God. until He makes them fruitful again, h the imagery of the drmkmg of wine, God's people 
enjoy the good wine provided by Him. but misuses it and become drunk, so they must drink the 
cup of God's wrath, until He gives them new wme to enjoy again. Bm as Parker also pants out, 
the prophet rarely describes the entire four-act drama w*h a angle image duster in one oracle, 
but mixes and matches usages from different dusters to tell any one or more of the four acts m a 
seemingly haphazard way (E-Worksheet §3m) 


65 B. O. Long, “Reports of Visions Among the Propbess." journal of Biblical Laencre 15il976> 353- 
65 Cited by Sweeney . Icriah l->9. 18.541 
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Applying Patter's imagery, an example of the mixing and treadling of imagery clusters 
may be found m the sample passage, although the primary image duster is that of the vmeyanL 
A a i (I-2a) begins win Israel being God’s beloved vineyard, which He plants aod tends wah 
care The hewing out of a wne vat swiches to the wme drnkmg imagery, anticipating good wine 
from the vineyard The prophet then describes Act D (2b) it the image dnster of the vineyard 
again by portraying the people as producing worthless grapes instead of good grapes. Act DI (5-6) 
is played ant in the same image duster, wih God removing is hedge, breakmg down is wall and 
laying i waste, resulting m the growth rf briars and thorns. Act IV is left untold, bat ii the woe 
orades, the prophet revisits Act D wih a d iff er e ra unage cluster of God's people becoming 
drink, not paying attention to the work of his hands (w. 1 M2) and s u pp ressin g justice (w.22- 
23). And he replays Act Him the vineyard imagery of i becoming improductrve due to is 
abandonment (v. 10); and m the annual imagery of lambs grazragm the pasture oftheir waste 
land (v. 17). At die end of the chapter, the prophet agam makes use of the image duster of animals 
for Act DI by portraying the enemy the Lord raises ig> against his people as coming m horses and 
roaring like a lioness seizing her prey (w 26-30). Thus, these image clusters he^p to identify and 
ioteqiret the drama of the drvme-bnman covenant rdabonshg) drat is a dominant theme m 
prophetic messages. 

Structure and Content . Being primarily a judgment speech, the sample passage is 
distinctly separated from the salvation s p eec h of chapter 4 and the narrative vocation arrymr of 
the prophet Isaiah in chapter 6. Within chapter 5 itself three divisions may be ident ifi e d : first the 
Song of the Vineyard (5 1 -7); second, two senes of woe orade accusing Israel of her sms aid 
announcing the Lord's judgment (5 :S-24); and thud, the concre te descnpbcn of a military attack 
(525-30) as a further pun cshment of Israel's sm accused of in the second division, and as a 
consequence of the vineyard being left as a trampled ground open to predators in the first 
division 

As already illustrated m the previous section under Trial Orade aid Image Cluster, the 
Vineyard Seng of the first division tells of the utter disapp ointment that the owner has when the 
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vineyard produces wild grapes nstead of good grapes, despUe the great care be has lavished upon 
it- fa the same way, the Lord is utterly di sa ppointed wahHrs people after He has nurtured and 
patiently waded for justice and myteonsness, bat finds instead, violence and opp re ssion (5:7). As 
die owner of the vineyard removes its hedges and is wall and withdraws his care, leaving k a 
trampled ground open to predators (5:5-6, cf 59-10. 17), the Lord's anger bums against His 
people, and stretches oat His hand to strike them down by signaling a military attack on them as 
described m the last division (5 25-30) 147 The middle dwaan deals wth the Lord's mhctmeat 
as expressed by a coupk of woe senes (5:8-17; 5:18-24), w*h the typical form of accusation of 
evil deeds (w 8-12; 18-23) beginning with "Woe." and followed by His anaouncemett of 
judgment that fits their cnme (w. 13-17; 24 respectively), begmnmg wsh "therefore” (wl3, 14 
and 24) 

Two condkxms are condemned in the first woe senes. Fust, joining bouse to bouse and 
field to field implies the vioiatMo of the Torah that protects family property from being sold 
perpetually (Lev 25:23-28), resulting m die ndi dispasing their poor neighbors by absorbng their 
properties (v8) Because of their explokaboa. the Lord ofhosts swears that many houses shall 
become desolate, aid their vineyard unp rod u ctive (w 9-10), apparently due to abandonment m 
times of wan or exile. Second, punning pleasure all day long, partying and giving way to strong 
drinks, resulting m the failure to "see" the "work" of His band (w 11-12) refers to the luxurious 
lifestyle of the upper dass 14 Beginning with "therefore" m verses 13 and 14. two punishments 
are specified The first is the exile, vnth the root cause identified as The lack of knowledge" 

(v 13) which, m this context means ignoring the Torah and being msenskrve to the Lord's work. 
The second is die death of her nobility and mulotude. as expres se d by the imagery of Sheoi 
opening the moikh to consume them (w 13 and 14). While the first punishment is specified along 
whh as cause, the second includes its consequences as attended by the Lord, which is that die 

' Joseph B taifcmsnm Isaah 1-39: a New Tia n d*m" «irii Noses a n d C«nmii <a r v ed 

Wiliam Faxwefl Mbrigt and David Noel Freedman Anchor Bible Commemarv. voL 19 (New York 
Doubleday. 20001 208. 
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exaked ones (the proud) will be humbled, but that the Lord of hosts will be exalted in judgment 
and in righteousness (w. 15-16). The proud in this context would be those who ignore His law 
and His works. That the Lord be exaked in "justice - and "righteousness ’ is dearly de m o ns t r ated 
in the following verse (v 17), which alludes to lambs graying m and strangers eating from the 
aba n do ne d pastures of the wealthy, m that the explosers who have disposed their poor neighbors 
(v 8) are now gone from the property of their anfcious pursue, and are themselves disposed by 
animals and strangers. Verse 16 may also refer back to the Song of the Vineyard, as “justice” and 
"righteousness” ate the very two characteristics the Lord intends to see m His children who are to 
take on His nature, but folds instead, violence and oppression (5:7). (B-Workskeet 83m) 

The second woe senes is directed agamstfbur types of sin. Fust, dragging nnquxy with 
cords of falsehood (v IS), calling in mocking fashion for God to speed up His "work” that people 
may “see” md "know” His purpose (w 18-19). refers back to those who are insensitive to God’s 
working m the first woe senes, as fl reverses the prophet's accusation that they do not “see” the 
"work” of His hands (v 12b) and their lacking m "knowledge" (v 13) Second, reversing good and 
evd. darkness aid li g ht , barer and sweet, etc. (v20) implies a perversion of truth, perhaps by 
refusing abs olute authority, defying traditional norms, or justifying their own actions with 
sophisticated reasoning Third, being wise in their own eyes (v.21) is setf-aggrandiang, which 
may refer to the problem of the royal counselor, the expert artisan aid the skillful enchanter, who 
are often among the first to be stripped away in deportation (3:3). Finally, heroes of wme drinking 
(v.22) who justify-the wicked for a bribe and take away the righteousness of the righteous (v.23) 
are those who play heroes m the wrong way by suppressmg justice and righteousness for seif- 
gam Here again, justice and righteousness are the two characteristics that the Lord seeks mHis 
people, but folds instead, violence and oppression, as alluded to m the Song of the Vineyard (5:7) 
Beginning with "therefore.” the punishment as expr e sse d in a nature metaphor is that their root 
becomes rocen and their blossom blown away, just as stubbie and grass are consumed by fire 
(v.24a>. The connecting preposition "for” identifies the cause of then punishment as their 
rejecnon of the law of the Lord and their despising of His word (v 24b). which is similar to ths 
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given fix the first woe senes (v. 13). 

Jost as the "lack of knowledge” leads tbe people to ignoring the law by exploiting the 
poor and becoming insensitivity to tbe Lora's work condemned m die first woe se nes tbe 
"rgectiau of tbe law of tbe Lotd and despising of Hs word” give way to their sms of falsehood, 
perversion of truth, self aggrandizing and suppression of justice and righteousness condemned m 
tbe second woe senes. And as tbe lack of knowledge parallels tbe rejection of tbe law of tbe Lord 
and His word, tbe sms described in both senes are also similar and can be s ummar i z ed as human 
arrogance (falsehood m mockmg God, perversion of tnfh and seff-aggrandizmg) and tbe 
suppression of justice and righteousness Drunkenness may not be a specific sm condemned, as 
both verses that refer to k identify dm wicked conditions ofnot paying attention to the work of 
tbe Lord as a result of a luxurious lifestyle of tbe upper dass (v 12) and of justifying tbe wicked 
and condemning tbe righteous for a bribe (v.22X both of which may or may not be directly caused 
by drunkenness. As illustrated m die previous section under image dusters, drunkenness is 
probably used to portray Act □ of the divine-human d r am a, which refers to the sinful condition of 
the people, or their loosing sense of perception as m the state of drunkenness, to justify tbe 
punishment of being made to drink of tbe cup of the Lord’s anger (v25, cf. 51:17), which is Act 
III of tbe dr ama . (B-Workskeet §3oj 

Tbe last division (5 :25-30) beginning with "'Therefore" as com m on to the second part of a 
judgment speech, affirms that a is the Lord's angry response to the wicked condkkms expressed 
m the woe senes that is responsible for their punishments, specified above as exile, death and 
consumption by fire (w 13-14. 24a) His stretched out hand that strikes His people by of 
an earthquake m verse 25. possibly referring to that during U zzah 's reign around 7X3-742 B.C. WS 
(Amos 11). resulting m ccxpses lymg m the middle of the street- has already happened as a 
ptHiishment fix- their sms. Yet. the Lord's anger has not turned away, for His hand is still 
stretched out for more punishments to come Therefore, the picture of an approaching army 
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described m verses 26-30 fills oat and gives content to the fignre of the Lord's unabated anger 
and still outstretched hand it predicts a concrete event of God's direct mtervendan m the 
historical process by taisiag op an anny as the rod of His wrath to polish His people, as evident 
by the word‘‘standard” or "signal'’ (5 26), mchcatmg an act of divine summoning 179 While not 
identified spec ific a ll y, the des cri p ti ons ofthe mihtaty discipline and tactics seem to refer to the 
weH-traoed anny of the Assyrians. 171 And it is this military attack of the Assyrians sent by the 
Lord that accomts for the destruction of land, people, and the exile. 

b summary, four major concerns are covered m the sample passage: Israel's sin, ks 
came, ks punishments and the end result of punediments. Her sm is seen as human arrogance and! 
the suppression of justice and righteousness its cause is her lack of knowledge in terms of 
nqectmg the Lord's law or word aid ignoring the work of His hand Exile aid death brought 
about by natural disasters (e g . femme and earthquake) aid milkary attack (seen as His work, see 
historical context on 10:12 below) are the p unishm e nts for her sm The end resuk of punishments 
is that the arrogant are humbled and the Lord exaked in justice and righteousness 
Contexts 

Since tbe historical background of individual units is crucial to their interpret a tio n , before 
dealing with the literary context ofthe sample passage, two major political events particularly 
important to the understanding of Isaah 1-12 based on Clements' study'(unless otherwise 
noted) is summarized below. 

Affecting the entire penod of Isaiah s activity were miltary and political threats posed to 
Israel aid Judah by the Assyrians. A major event that led to signifi cant consequences for bath 
Israel and Judah during Ahaz' reign was the Syro-Ephramrire Crisis. It extended from the tune of 
Uzzahs death m 736 to 733 BC. when Syria and Israel formed an alliance against Assynai 
control aid forced Judah into lme by trying to dispose Ahaz and replace him wkh a “ben TabeeT 

Ronald E Clements. QtdTestanent Pmcbecv: From Orac fe* to raring (Lomsvilte: Westminster John 
Knox Press 19961 90. 

■ Clements l«=riah l-tq. ?0 
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(Isa 7:6). Ahaz, who had jnst come to the throne in 736, appealed to Assyna for protection, but n 
the process invited brutal attack upon Israel and Syria, as the result of which Samara was 
overthrown in 733 and Damascus n the following year. After 733, only a ramp-state of Ephraim 
was left, and both Judah and Israel became vassals of Assyna This led to further rebellion on the 
part of Epiuann-Isiaet, resulting m a siege of Samaria and the foil of the Northern Kingdom m 
722 BC Since then, Israel lost her identity as a political power and was admanstered as an 
internal province of the Assyrian empire. Bat the Southern Kingdom Judah, though a vassal- 
kingdom. retained her own native ruler. 

The other major political event was the invasion by Sennacherib of Assyria m 701 B C 
during the reign ofHezgkoh Prior to this invasion, Judah was pressed into joining a widespread 
revolt led by the Philistines agpinst Assyria m the years 713-711 B C .According to Sweeney, the 
Lord’s announcement of judgment m Isaiah 10 was directed toward Sargon Q. m response to his 
threat to intimidate Judah from involvement in his conflict wah the Philistines m 711 B C 173 
Sermacherib, who came to the throne following Sargon's death m 705 B C was fully occupied m 
other parts of the realm, during which Hezduah seized the appommity to arm his kingdom by 
extensive building of fortifications (2 Chr 32:29-30). Hoping that Assyna would be too 
preoccupied to bother with the distant kingdom of Judah, Hezeidah attempted to withdraw 
allegiance to her. But tins miscalculated judgment led to Sennacherib's attack in 701. resulting m 
the destruction of vutnaDy every town and fortress m Judah except Jerusalem (1:8). According to 
Seitz, the Annals of Sennacherib speak of 46 walled towns and fbrtrficatians being destroyed, 
which is the remaining “work" of cleansing judgment referred to m 10:12, “So it will be that 
when the Lad has completed aO His work... Then. Assyna was consumed in a smgie day by 

the righteous anger of the Lord, aid Sennacherib was slam by his own sons while wordupmg his 
god <10:17. 27. cf. 37:36-38). 

' Marvin A. Sweeney. “Saigon's Threat Agamst Jerusalem m Isaiah 10.27-32' Bifahca 75. no. 4 
(19*41:457-70. 

4 Christopher R_ Seitz. Isaiah i-39. ed. tames 1 iiriv-r Mays and Patrick D. Miller Jr . Interpretation 
(Louisville: John Knox Press. 19931 93 
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Literary The sample passage functions on various levels as a part of the book of 

Isaiah, bat due to the scope of this study, the following discussion will cover ts more immerhare 
context of chapters M2, wan references made to ether parts ofthe book as needed 

Three general observations have been recognized by scholars r egarding the structure of 
Isaiah 1-12. First, the woe senes (5.8-24 and 10:I-4a) and the poem on divine anger, along with 
Assyria as an insnwmnt of the Lord's judgment (5:2-30 and 9:8-10:34) provide the framework 
for the so-called “‘Memoir’’ of the prophet, which tells of his vocational account and his encounter 
wth Ahaz and Judah daring the Syro-Ephraiinite crisis (6:1-9: 7)™ Second, chapter 1 is the 
prologne to the entire book of Isaiah, for its message, which includes the ponishment, purification 
and restoration of Jerusalem, is also the mam concern of the book as a whole. ^ Third, chapters 
1-12 comprise a distinct section, b e ginning with a su pers cn pdon(l:l)attribuong the whole book 
to Isaiah, and ending with a psafan that plays an his name (12:1-6). m A separation between 2-4 
and 5-12 has been observed based on their differences in focus (2-4 on Son aid Judah while 5-12 
an Judah and Israel) and on the nations' response to the Lord's ragn (2-4 voluntary aid 5-12 
{□voluntary) 171 However, there seems to be a correspondence between 2-4 and 11-12 in tbat they 
are both concerned with the Lord's worldwide reign, and that while 2-4 focuses on the 
purification ofZian for her role in this reign. 11-12 speaks of the Lard's worldwide reign from 
Zion. His holy mountain (11 $), and the response of the nations there also seems voluntary 
(11:10). If such a conespo n dence between 2-4 and 11-12 has any validity, then 2-12 forms a 
duasoc structure, with the '‘memoir" in the center and chapter 1 as an mtroduedan as follows 
1 introduction 

2-4 Zkn Purified for the Lord's Worldwide Reign 

5 Judgment of Israel aid Judah and as Causes 

5:1-7 Expressed in the Sang of the Vineyard 

' Bkn tan s o pp. Isaiah 1-39. 211: c£ Marvin Sweeney. Isaiah 1-i: and the ftgt-eMfac Ugd gggKjng of 
th<» tcaeaiW- Tajtign (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter. 1988137 
J Sweeney. Isaiah 1-39. 44. 
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5:8-24 Expressed in woe cracks 
5 25-30 Expressed by His still outstretched hand 
6:1-0:7 A Prophet Sent to A Rebellious People 

9 8-1034 Restoration of Israel and Judah and bsCondkkns 

9:8-10:4 Completion of His work (cf v 12) 

10:5-19 Destruction of tfaeir enemy 
10:20-34 Deliverance of A Remnant 
11-12 The Lord's Worldwide Reign from Zion 

11 Characteristics of Hiskingshq) 

12 Response of the redeemed 

The fbOowmg discussion an the literary context of the sample passage will cover as 
relationship to three of the above sections, with special focus on its corresponding section (9:8- 
10 34) concerning the restoration of Israel and Judah and its conditions The study of this section, 
which inclu des the completion of the Lord's work through severe punishments. His destruction of 
the Assyrians, and His deliverance of a rem na nt people, provides dues to understanding the 
Lord's judgment m the sample passage m terms of the conditions required for t to end and for 
restoration to begin. The next consideration is the rebtionshq) of the sample passage to chapter 11 
and 12 concerning the Lord's worldwide reign from Zion, which provides a contrast to the former 
condition that has brought about the Lord's judgment, and thus reveals the kmd of kingdom the 
Lord desires and His good intention for putting His people through afflictions. Finally, the 
rdationship of the sample passage to chapter 1 that sets the tone for and recapitulates the message 
of Isaiah will be discussed, so that as message may be understood from the overall perspective of 
the whole book. 

In the corresponding section, the conditions that must be met before restoration begins 
are dearly expressed by the prophet's assurance that when the Lord has completed all His work 
(judgment implied) on Mount Zion and on Jerusalem (Assyrian siege m 701). Assyria will be 
punished and destroyed m one day (10:12. 17). then restoration will begin (1 20). The Lord's 
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work of judgment against His people is portrayed in 9:8-10:4. Here, the refrain in the sample 
pass a ge, “His anger does not turn away, and His hand is sdll stretched oat” (5 25b) is repeated 
four tunes at the end of their respective liersryuruts (9:8-12.13-17; 18-21 and 10:1-4). Although 
the structure in each unit is different, as noted by Brown, 11 ’ three haor elements are found in 
each, namely, the Lord’s punishment, the people's sms or their reaction to His punishment, and 
the refrain aboK His anger and still orttfrerrheri haul, implying for more p imkhments to awe 
(R-Warkskat &3p) 

In the first taut (9 8-12), the sm of Israel is identified as arrogance, and their punishment 
is enemy attacks from bath the east and the west Yet, as if that is not enough, the Lord's hand is 
still outstretched. The second unit (9:13-17) identifies the people's reaction toward the Lard's 
pt Hii s fam e nt as their not turning back to seek Him despite attacks from enemies. So the Lord 
punishes by stripping off their political and religious leaders, probably referrmg to the aftermath 
ofthe settlement of 733, resulting in the deterioration of the political situation to the level of 
anarchy and chaos (w. 14-16) >a Yet, as if that is not enough, the Lord's haid is stdl outstretched. 
The third unit (9:18-21) begins with the Lord's punishment by sending catas t ro phes such as forest 
fire tanning up devastxed land, and femme described as camibafem that recalls the language of 
covenant curse (w 18-20, cf Deut 28:53-57; Lev 26 29), and tribal strives. 1,1 Yet. as if that is not 
enough, the Lord's hand is oitfstretcbed sdll. in the last unit (10:1-4), a woe arade similar to 
those of die sample passage is directed agamsr Judah's leaders for manipulating the legal system 
m order to confiscate the properties of their poor neighbors. 112 Although the process may be legal, 
but from the perspective of the prophet who spoke on behalf of the poor, the widows and the 
orp ha n s , such legal transfer of property cat be tantamount to robbery (3:14 ). m Therefore, as then 
punishment, these wealthy opp re s s o r s aid leaders of Judah and Jerusalem will be taken as 

^ WQfiam P Brown. “The So-Called Refrain in Isaiah 5 25-30 and 9:7-10:4." rarimiw-Rihlirai 
Quarterly 52 (1990): 436-37. 

* Clements. )«mah u>q 68. 
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prisoners n exile to save their own lives (10:1-4).“* Yet, despite all these punishments, die anger 
of God has not tamed away, and His hand is still stretched out until He has completed His work 
of punishment in Jerusalem (10.12). in other wards, Hs anger comes to an end only when His 
work of punishment ts complete. 

The next condition that oust be met before restoration takes place is the destruction of 
Assyria (10:5-19). The sm that causes her destruction is arrogance in overstepping her role as the 
rod of the Lord's anger, an agent of the Lord's discipline of His children Israel, for she is found 
guilty of seeking to destroy them akng wah many other nations Moreover, she boasts to 
eliminate Jerusalem as she has done to Samara, and arrogates to herself great strength and 
independence of action (w 10-11,13-14). As a result, judgment agaiasi Assyria is announced, “1 
will punish the fruit of the arrogant heart of the king of Assyria and the pomp of his haughtiness” 
(v. 12). Therefore, when the Lord has accomplished His work in Jerusalem (v 12a), Assyna will 
be destroyed (v. 17). As the sample passage affirms of the end result of the Lord's judgment, “the 
eyes of the proud will be abased: but the Lord of hosts will be exaked in judgment” (5 15-16), the 
destruction of Assyria demonstrates that the Lord's sovereignty over human pnde and arrogance 
teaches not only to His children Israel brt to other nations as well. 

With the foil of Assyria tn view, the last literary unff of the corresponding section (10 20- 
34) addresses the issue of Israel's and Judah's restoration (w 20-23X which indicates that the 
destruction of the Northern Kingdom has already take place (722 BC) as decreed by the Lord. 
Due to the magnitude of the destruction, only a r e m nant of Jacob (Israel) has survived and will 
return. But there is nothing done on the part of the r e mna n t that has brought abort their 
preservation, it appears to be of the Lord's initiative, whose anger is spoken of as having come to 
an end. “For m a little while My indignation against you will be spent, and My anger will be 
directed to their destruction" (10:25). As affirmed in 54 8. “In an outburst of anger I hid my face 
from you for a moment, brt with everlasting lovmgkmdness I will have compassion on you." it is 
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oat of His compassion that He has preserved for Himself a remnant. Therefore, in the language of 
a new exodus, the prophet portrays their protection and deliverance from Assyria, just as their 
ancestors have experienced when they were delivered from Egypt After this assurance of 
deliverance; he reiterates the impending fall of the Assyrian mnm tl i (w27-34) to prepare them 
for the message of the rise of a Royal Savior. 

To summarize, this sectico correspondmg to the sample passage gives evidence to three 
condkrans that most be met before Israel’s restoration begins. First, the Lord's work of 
punishment for Israel's sins most be complete, that His justice and righteo u sness may be 
manifested. Second, their enemy must be destroyed, as a resuk of winch the Lord’s sovereignty 
over human pride and arrogance is demonstrated. Third, a remnant of His people must be 
preserved and delivered, that the Lord's grace may be manifested and His Name glorified 

The portrayal of the state of the restoration culminates in chapters 11 and 12, which is 
seen as a great reversal of the condition co ndemne d by the prophet in the sample passage and in 
the first part of its corresponding section (9:8-10:4). Formerly, Israel is characterized by a lack of 
knowledge (5 13) and a rejection of His law and His word (5 2), resulting m their perversion of 
the truth, social injustice aid oppression, etc. fo the future restored kingdom, the ideal long upon 
whan the Spirit of the Lord rests will be imparted the spirit of wisdom and understanding, of 
counsel and strength, of knowledge and the fear of the Lord (11 2); and his judgment will be 
characterized by rigbteooaiess and fathfulness (11:5-5). ,e A cc omp any ing his just social order of 
his ideal kingship (3-5) will be a kingdom of peace pertaining to the natural order (6-$L'* thus 
portraying a harmonious coexistence of the strong and the weak m both the human and zoological 
realms 117 Enmity between the Northern and Sombern Kingdoms will give way to unit y and peace 
(1113-14) The reason given for such an ideal kmgshy is that “the earth will be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord (11:9). and the result will be glorious (11:10). On that day. the “standard - 

15 Joseph Jensen. ‘Weal and Woe in Isaiah Consistency and Continuity .' CarimKr RJifeai Chnftpriv 
43(1981): 179 
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or “ensign” that the Lord has lifted op to summon the miliary attack from afar for Israel's 
pun i shm e nt (5:26) wiU become the "root of Jesse" or the Royal Savior lifted up by the Lord, 
around whom aO die naooos gather (11:10), and as a signal for His remnant to return borne 
(11:11-12). The Lord’s hand outstretched for punishment (5_25) will tom nto the hand that 
gathers His people from the fbor comers of the earth to Zion (11-12) and that waves over the 
River to make a highway for His people to walk over from Assyria, just as it did for the children 
of Israel when they came out of Egypt (15-16). 

The people's response to the Lord as envisioned in the hymn of praise in chapter 12 is 
also a great reversal from that before the exile Formerly, they do not pay attention to the deeds of 
the Lord, nor do they consider the work of t&s hands (5 12X and even mockingly challenge Him 
to hasten His wok that they may see His purpose. They are ar roga n t being wise m their own 
eyes and clever m their own sight (5 :21) But on that day, they will realize that His anger, aroused 
by their sms, has turned away and been replaced by His c omfo rt (12:1) They will acknowledge 
God as their salvation (12:2-3); give thanks and call an His name, proclaim His deeds among the 
peoples throughout the earth and exalt His name (12:4). 

To summarize, the envisioning of the state of restoration aid the response of the 
re deemed remnant gives hope for the people of Israel rod Judah, and demonstrates to them the 
kind of kingdom and people that the Lord desires to establish. His good intention for putting them 
through judgment will be made evident, lor a re mnan t will be preserved to proclaim His work, 
that His name may be exalted among the nations. 

Finally, the message of Isaiah 5 must be read m the context of the message of the whole 
book as recapitulated m chapter 1 The message of this introductory chapter that sets the tooe for 
the whole book has much n common with chapter 5. especially m ffs portrayal of the problem 
relationship between the Lord rod Israel aid Judah as the latter's failure to know, as noted by 
Jensen (1 3.5 13). ,B A couple of its significant messages that contribute to the understanding of 
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the sample passage are the purpose or motivation of the prophet's judgment speeches as weO as 
those of the Lord's judgment for Israel and Judah. 

Similar to chapter 5, chapter 1 describes tbe sms of the people as violence and oppression 
and their turning away from justice and righteousness, wth an additional note of their otfwand 
appearance of piety (1:11-15, 21-23, cf. 5:7) The cause of their sits is identified as rebeOioa 
(12), described m terms of a lack of knowledge, as they are couyared u nfav orably to the ox and 
the donkey: ".An ax knows its owner, and a donkey its master's manger, but Israel does not know, 
my people do not imderstaod" (1 3; cf 5:17); 1 ** and in terms ofahandonmg the Lord (Peat 
31:16,20) and despising the Holy Ode of Israel (1:4; cf. 5:24). Their punishments are described in 
terms of wars and miliary attacks, resulting in exile, as evident from the imageries of braises, 
welts, raw wounds, bandaged, etc, and the allusion to then - laid bemg desolate, odes burned with 
fire and fields taken by strangers (1 6-7; cf 5:13, 16). 

One of the messages m chapter 1 that enhances tbe understanding of chapter 5 is the 
purpose or motivation of the prophet's judgment speeches. Tbe prophet admonishes the people to 
hear the word and give ear to the instruction of the Lord (vlO). which tells them to wash 
themselves dean by removing evil deeds and learning to do good, as expressed m seeking justice, 
reproving the ruthless, defending the orphan and pleading for the widow (w. 16-17). By so doing, 
they are promised the Lord's blessings; otherwise: they will be destroyed by the sword (w 18- 
20) Such an admonition is reminiscent of the covenant Messing and curse as recorded m 
Deuteronomy 28. bother words, the purpose or mot i vatio n for announcing judgments is not for 
the sake of judgment, but for the sake of sparing the people from judgment by heeding the Lord's 
word. However, as forewarned by the Lord tn the vocation account in chapter 6. and as 
demonstrated by the king's and the people's negative response to tbe prophetic message m 
chapters 7-8. the people “keep on listening but do not perceive, keep on looking but do net 
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understand" (69-10) 19 * Therefore, tbe only other alternative is to put them through the 
announc e d j udgm e nt Bat tins does not mean that those who survive the judgment are the ones 
who have heeded the warning and those destroyed have not As the prophet explains, “Unless the 
Lord of hosts had left as a few survivors, we would be like Sodom, we would be like Gomorrah" 
(19), i is by the Lord’s grace and mercy that some do survive and eventually return 

The other message m chapter 1 that contributes to the understanding of the sample 
passage ts the purpose of the Lord's judgment for Israel As reflected m His declaration, 1 will... 
remove all your alloy Then I will restore your judges and your counselors... "(l:2S-26a), 
restoration is condkxmed by the Lord’s purification through judgment Since judges and 
counselors are responsible for right judgment and wise policies respectively, they affect whether 
or not the people do justice and ns^tteousness and whether or not they lack knowledge, the two 
concerns that are repeated in both chapter 5 aid in the context of 1-12. Therefore, as they are 
among the first ones to be striped away (3 1-4), as typical of Assyrian practice of deportation, 
they will be among the first to be restored (1:26), then Zkn or Jerusalem will be redeemed in 
justice and righteousness, and be called “the city of righteousness, a faithful city" (1:24-27). fo 
other words, the purpose or madvabon for judgment is purification, so that the people will 
eventually be restored, as Jensen puts it. “judgment does not simply precede the restoration, but is 
the very condition for 

Since the Lord's judgment on Israel and Judah is due to their lade of knowledge, and 
restoration, seen in terms of a re s to ration of knowledge (11:9) that comes a the end of judgment 
the affliction that comes through judgment must be intended as a means of instruction or 
discipline to bring them to knowledge aid restoratwo rather than fix- their destruction. This is 
affirmed by the reference to Israel as rebellious children of the Lord (12), and to Assyria's role as 
the “rod" and the “staff of the Lord's anger (10:5) As His children, the Lord's intention for 


Seitz. 56. ffc takes this quotation of the Lord's comnnssm for the prophet ® tell the people as an 

irony. 

Jensen. 173 
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pmishmenl is dearly identified as purification and correction (1:16-17), which is consistent with 
the imagery of the rod and the staff as ■Kfn m mn re rrf chastisement rarin»r than nfifaamrti«i 
(Prov 13 24,22.15,23.13-14,29:l5,etc.). B e cause of sadti a pedagogical theme dot runs 
through the whole context of 1 - 12 , d>e do mi na nt theme of judgment m the sample passage most 
be read in light of the Lord's purpose of discplme and restoration of Israel and Judah to the 
knowledge of or ngfat refatmnshy vinth Himself, and the judgment they axe put through mast be 
taken as a condition of their restoration. 

This concept of restoration following judgment is evident in all major sections of the 
book. For example, just as c ha pt e r s 1-12 ends with a promise of restoration m chapters 11 and 12, 
13-27 ends widr the same promise in 24-27, and 28-35 m 34-35. Simdarty, the entire book has the 
last two major sections that constitute the second half of the book (40-55 and 56-66) devoted to 
restoration after the Babylonian exile, which follow the first half (1 -39) that focuses mostly on the 
a nnouncem ent of judgment Even the Song of the Vineyard does not end with Act ID of the 
divine-human drama, m which the Lord withdraws His care and gives it 19 to be a trampled 
ground for predators. In one of the restoration sections of the book the drama of Act IV continues 
by portraying the Lord as resuming tts role, as He declares, 1, the Lord, am ks keeper, I water it 
every moment I guard k night aid day I have no wrath. Should someone give Me briars and 
thorns in battle, then I would.. .bum them completely..." (27:3-4). And the Song of the Vineyard 
cu lminat es in the promise, “In die days to come. Jacob will take root. Israel will blossom and 
sprout; and they will fill the whole world wkh fruit” (27:6). Therefore, the sample passage which 
focuses an judgment only, mist be read in the light of the overwhelming em phasis of restoration 
found m the whole book It is from this perspective that the woe senes, the theme of the Lord's 
anger expressed by the stretched-out hand, aid the sending of the Assyrian enemy m the samp le 
passage should be understood (B-Workskest §3q) 

Historical The sample passage identifies for ns pre-exihc audience the sms that 
have brought about the anger and disappointment of the Lord as basically human arrogance and 
social injustice, and k threatens them of military attacks for they have rejected the Lord's word 
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and ignored His work, l e His punishments. While this ju rfc pnent speech that cond e mns the sms 
of Israel was ongmaUy delivered to an audience in Jadah and Jerusalem, hut as the prophetic 
admonition m chapter i makes clear, the mrenricn was tor the audience to team from the 
ptrashments that had already taken place, so they would depart from evil and do good (1:16-17). 
If the au d i enc e had condemned their Northern kinsmen instead of teaming from then- failure and 
depart from their own sins, they would have missed the point. 

The sample passage has special significance for the post-exilic community , for judgment 
as well as restoration had already taken place, precisely as the prophetic wood had announced 
This message of judgmert would have given the remnant conununty the incentive, out of 
gratitude for the Lord’s deliverance, to jom the program led by their leaders, Ezra and Nehenriah, 
to depart from evil and live according to the requirements of the law, that the messianic kngdom 
would become a reality in their midsL 

Reading the sample passage from the perspective of Christ's work of r e d e m p tion , the 
New Testament community restored to right relationship with God through Christ must not take 
ths grace for granted. White no longer condemned by sm (Rm 8: IX they must be obedient 
disciptes of Christ om of graande for His salvation, and take sin seriously. For the common sns 
of human pride and arrogance are n ff w w* against the s o vereign God. and sms of social injustice 
are offenses against their neighbors created tn the same image of God. In obedience to Hun. His 
word must be followed. “Therefore, do oot let sm reign and do not go on presenting the 
members of your body to sm as instruments of unrighteousness, but present yourselves to God as 
those alive from the dead and voor members as instruments of righteousness to God" (6 12-13) 
Theologica l Thwng and (R-Workskeet $3r) 

The Holy God deares to find justice and righteousness in His people, btt finds instead 
human arrogance and social injustice, which violate His Word by o ffen din g both their sovereign 
Lord and their ktwly neighbors, and thus account for His righteous anger and punishments. 
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CHAPTER3 

Applying the Biblical Message 

hgrodyaion 

After naming Bible teachers to mterpret biblical texts acce nting to their respective 
literary genres, the next step for increasing tbdr effectiveness in teaching s to eqmp them to 
apply the biblical messages to the lives of Chinese American learners, that they may grow toward 
spiritual maturity, which is the goal of Christian education. An approach to achieving this end is 
die concern of this chapter. First die goal of Christian education, n terms of what it is and how it 
is assessed win be identified. Second, the learners’ sptntual needs and issues corresponding to 
thar experience as the so-called "Model Mincnty”' in the American society wiO be analyzed in 
light of this goal of Christian education Fatally, a process for applying Bible lessons to life will 
be established first create a supportive community conducive to life changes; second, make a 
realistic asses s m e nt of the community ’s readiness fix change m specific areas; and third, relate 
the biblical message to life as demonstrated by the application of the sample messages. 

Identify the Goal of Christian Education 

The goal or outcome of education deals wfth the land of person the educator intends the 
learner turn out to be at the end of the educative process. To qualify as the goal of “Qms&an'’ 
education, the end product must be the kind of person God and Christ intend the learner turn out 
to be. The answer is there fo r e related to God's inte nded purpose for humankind both m creation 
and in regeneration. This goal along with the cnteria for its assessment must be identified so that 
the spiritual needs and issues of the learner can be analyzed m lighr of them. 

The Goai 

The very first statement about humankind in the first chapter of Genesis is that 
humankind was created m the image of God (Gen 127) Although fallen in sm. Genesis 0 6 still 
affirms human digpitv sunpiy because the unage of God has not been taken away However, the 

A public mage that sands positive an the surface bat ironically has created denimeutal effects in 
realm 
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New Testament reveals that tius image must have been corrupted, for «s renewal is deemed 
necessary upon regeneration (Cd 3:10 and Eph 4:22-24) Remans 8:28-29 verifies that tbose who 
are called according to His purpose, meaning those who have aeaai life through Jesus Christ. are 
"to be conformed to the image of His Sen,” who is “The image of the invisible God" (Col 1:15; 2 
Cor 4:4), “the radiance of His glory and the exact representation of IBs nature’' (Heb 1:3). 

Since humankind was originally created in the image of God, and though corrupted in the 
Fall, God willed that the same image be restored to His children through Christ the goal or 
onreotne of Christian education mnst be fcrleamera to be confo rmed to the image of Christ, or 
renewed m the image of God. But what does < mean by the unage of God aid to be conformed to 
the unage of Chnst 1 And why are they important? According to Kline, the “image of God" and 
the “son of God" are twm concept' For Seth, a son of Adam, ts described as being m his father's 
own likeness, according to hrs image (Gen 5 :3); and Adam, made m the image of God, is referred 
to as the “son of God" (Lk 3:38). (fence, the "image of God" is a relational term, implying that all 
human beings are royal children of the C reator God, created to enjoy intimate relationship with 
their heavenly Father That is why they remain an object of the Father’s love and redemption 
despite their fallen condition and broken relationship with Him.’ 

To be c onformed to the image of Christ requires a process of laying aside, by the power 
of the Holy Spirit, the old corrupted self and pifitmg on the new self, which in the likeness of 
God. is being re-created m righteousness and true holiness (Col 3:10 aid Eph 4:22-24). 
"R ighteo u s ness" ddemosune in its moral sense is the qualffy of being uptight or just ? For the most 
part in Paul's writings, it is used of that gracious gift of God by which all who believe m Christ 
are brought mto right relationship with Him.' The Greek word hosiotes for holiness or godliness 

'MeredithG. Klim jnngeofjheSgg tS- Hamilton.Mass.: Gordoo-CauveflTbeoiogicaiSeaman. 
1986k 23. 

□avid Cains. The Image of God in Man. (London: Coffins Clear-Type Press. 1973k Hup 3. 

' A Greek-Enghsfa Lexicon of the Nea Testament and other Eartv rhnqon l gg r a t jgg 4~ rev . aid 
augm ed.. tv. ~<£kaosane. ~ Also Vine's Expository Djgignarv of QM and Teaj a nga Words. 1981. 
tv. 'righ te o u sness - 

Vine s tv Ttgfaieousness - 
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means freedom from contamination (of sin) 6 In fts association with “righteousness,” it also 
involves a nsfrt rdadon to God. 7 h other words, the redeemed person or the c o mmunity of God’s 
people is “made” right and free from sm through Christ's redemptive work tgxm regeneration, so 
that their rigfat standing before the holy God is restored. Bnt they are also to “live” right and free 
from sm m a continuous process of sanctification after they have been regen e rat e d As Paul urged 
the Roman Christians, “so now present your members as slaves to righteousness, resulting in 
s a nctific a tio n..” (Rm 6:19-23). la short, a redeemed person or a community of people being 
conformed to the image of Chnst by engaging m a contmnoos process of sancttfkapon is the goal 
of Chnstan education 
The Asgssmegt 

How does one assess if a person or a community of God's people is mdeed conforming to 
the image of Christ' 1 Or what are the cnteria for assessing the goal of Christian education? Since 
the image of God is a relational concept, the craeria for its assessment may also be estabhsbed in 
terms of rdabonsiups. as testified by Scrqxure. The first and foundational criterion is the person's 
relationship with God The second criterion, closely related to the first, ts the person's 
relationship with other people, who are also God's children by virtue of their creation m the same 
image. The third criterion, related to the mission statement for humankind m creation, is the 
person's relationship with the world 

Relationship with God From the very beginning, humankind's right relationship with 
God demands obedience on the part of the children to their Father who loves aid cares for them 
Genesis two portrays God as a Father who abundantly provided for His children in the garden of 
Eden: beautiful environment good food perfect partner for life, dignified work, and dose 
relationship with Himself But the first couple forfeited that rdarionsfaip, and was driven out of 
the garden when they disobeyed God (Gen 2:16-17). God did not give up. but elected Abraham. 


' A. Skevington Wood Frhpsianv ed Frank E. Gacbdcm. Expositor s Bible Commentary . voL 11 
(Grand Rapids: Zoodervan Publish mg House. 1978}. 65. 

Vme s. 226. 
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through whose obe di e nc e a promised was made to bless all the nations of the earth tfaroagh his 
offspring (Gen 22:18). Subsequently, He established a covenant refarionship with Israel, 
Abraham's descendencs (Ex 4:22), which agam required that they keep His commancknents in 
order to enjoy hfis blessings in the Promised Land (Dent 6:1-3). However, they turned away in 
disobedience and were dispersed among the nations it exile. Fatally, God sent Jesus to redeem 
the world to Himself Even this uniqne Son of His must leam obedience through suffering, so that 
having been made perfect. He became to those who obey Him the source of eternal salvation 
(Heb 5 8). Therefore, the redeemed person or co mmunity of God's people seeking to be 
conformed to the image of Christ must be obedient to God and Christ n order to enjoy this loving 
r da txnshg) with them (Jn 14:21) and to inherk the Kingdom of His Son (Col 1:9-14). 

The first and foremost of God's commandments to His children is to love aid wotshg) 
Him. as Christ summarized, "...love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, 
and with all your mind..." (Mt 22:37-38; cf. Dent 6:5) This means that they are to bve Him 
whole-heartedly, acknowledging Him as the ooe true God from whom they owe their existence 
and blessings, and to whom, then loyalty aid total devotion The apposite of winch is to live as if 
He does not exist, or that they can prosper without Him (Rm 1:28),* or to replace God with idols: 
people, things and concerns of this world that become their objects of workup and devotion. (B- 
Warkskeet 

Relationship with People The second part of God's commandments as 
summarized by Christ is to "love your neighbor as yourself' (Mt 22:39: Lev 19:18). While Jesus 
lists the love of God as the first aid foremost commandment. He does not hesitate to add that the 
second is “like'' the first meaning that the two stand together, each depending an the other for as 
true force. As the apostle John explains. "If someone says. 'I love God.' and hares his brother, he 
is a bar. for the one who does not love his brother whom he has seen cannot love God whom he 


3 Susame Johnson. "E d acanon in the image of GodL~ in Theological Acf«v»fhes to Origan 
Fdncanon. ed. Jack L Seymour and Donald E Miller (Nashville: .Abingdon Press. 1990). 130 
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has not seen” (1 Jn 420) b other words, loving God's children is an evidence of the claim to 
lovmg the invisible God fa the co mmunky of God's people, maty and love among them serve as 
a testimony to the world of who Christ is, and of God s love for them (Jo 17 23) 

But “neighbors” are not restricted to those wthm the comnnsuty of fa*h When this 
imperative was first given, the context exphatly incfades also aliens on the basis that the children 
of Israel were once aliens fa Egypt (Lev 19:34). fa Christ’s own life and teaching, ’•‘neighbors" 
mcfade both the good and the evil, even enemies, on the basis that God loves them all (Mt 5 43- 
47). This is consistent with the fundamental principle that aO persons, being made m His image, 
are God's offspring (Acts 17 26-29), so loved by Him that His Son came to suffer crucifixion on 
their behalf, in order that none should perish (Jn 3 16) Therefore, Jesus mged his disciples, as 
obedient children of God, to mutate the Father and love them all (Mt 5:45,48) 

This love far people must be demonstrated m concrete actions (1 fa 3: E 8 ). fa the context 
ofthe 10 commandments (Ex 20) aid m that of the imperative to love one's neighbor (Lev 19), it 
begins m the home with honoring parents, and k is expressed by being honest, Icrnd and just, and 
by guarding, or not violating other people's human rights When wronged or armed agimq by 
neighbors, one may reprove and confront them with then- wrong domgs. but not take vengeance 
or hold grudges against them (Lev 19 17. cf Mt 18:15-17). far both Testaments affinn that 
vengeance belongs to the Lord (Dent 23 35: Ps 94:1; Rm 12 :19; Heb 1030) The New Testament 
also lists concrete actions toward neighbors such as speaking the truth, putting away baldness, 
anger and slander, and bang kind to one another, tender-hearted. fbrgrvmg one another, etc. as an 
evidence of being recreated in the likeness of God (Eph 4:31-32). 

Fatally, compassionate care for the poor and needy plays a significant part m the 
imperative to love one's neighbor it is rooted m God's compassion, as evidenced by the special 
provisions made m God's Law for those disadvantaged in race, sex and class: the aliens, widows, 
and slaves, respectively (Ex 22:21-24: Dent 15:12-15). God demanded that His children Israel 
share His co m passi onate care for them as He had treated Israel when they were needy and 
oppressed m Egypt (Ex 22:21-27; Dent 10 18-19) Like Hrs Father. Chnst also exemplified 
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compassion for the needy When He saw the crowds, harassed and helpless like sheep wthout a 
shepherd (Mt 936), the sick brougit to Him for healing (Ml 14:14), the thousands tired and 
hungry (ML 8.2) and the widow of Nam whose aoiy son was dead (Lk 7 13), He felt wtth them m 
the center of His being. 9 And He made the same demand of His dkr^iW “He mm pa< qonan» as 
your Father is compassionate" (Lk 6:36) When He comes agam to judge the narion* people who 
have ministere d to the I east amnng the*" will he considere d as ha^g ministered to Himself, aid 
such services are concrete expressions of the compassionate life and final evidence of being m 
covenant rel ationshi p wtfh the conqnssknate Lord (Mt 25:31-46). (B-Wortskext 84b) 

Re fati o nsh p with the World Made in the image of find hu m ank i nd was 

with the responsibility to “rule over" His creation in Genesis one, a mission that is specified in 
Genesis two as to “serve" dbad and to “guard" or “exercise great care over” samar the Garden of 
Eden. 10 In other words, humankind is to exercise stewardship overall resources, including the 
natural environment, material possessions, human creative abihbes, etc., entrusted by the Creator, 
who is the ultimate Owner Since this mission garpment y^s given immediately after the 
declaration of God's intent to create humankind in His own image (126), and repeated as a 
blessing after the actual creation of humankind (1 27-28), the exercise of responsible stewardshq) 
through me a ningfu l work must be regarded as essential for human dignXy as created m the image 
of God. 

Apart from engaging in meaningful work, stewardshp also involves both individual aid 
corporate responsibilities in distributing and sharing resources enrmged to them, in Israel, lands 
woe distributed fix the people's inheritance a c c or din g to their population (Num 26:52-56), so 
that they all had material resources to live on. over which they exercised faithful stewardship. 

And God promised that if they shared generously their material blessings wxh the poor and needy 


3 Donald P VtcNeilL Douglas A. Vtomson and Ham Nocwen. C omp a ssion A Reflection on the 
Ogisnan Life (Garden City, N.Y.: Dcwbtedav 19821 17 

Victor P Hamilton The Book of Genesis. Chapters 1-17. New Intensoonal Commentary an the Old 
Testament vol 1 (Grand Raptds: W B. Eerdmans. 19901 171 
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according to the Law, there diould be no poor among them (Deut 4-5) The Early cfanrdi also 
testified to economic sfaamg among God’s people owners sold their bods or houses and shared 
the proceeds of the sales with the needy, as a resnk of which “there was not a needy person 
among them” (Acts 434-35). Pad’s collection of an inte rnati o na l offering for the poor in 
Jerusalem was another example, and He ated Christ ’s example of becoming poor so His people 
could be rich as a motrvaboa, and the Exodns story of God’s provision of manna as a principle of 
equality (2 Cor 8-9) 

Fox the community of lakh, a spiritual dimension was added to this mission of 
stewardshp over God’s Kingdom The election of Abraham was for the purpose of blessing all 
the nations of the earth through bis offspmg (Gen 22:18) As the collective offspring of 
Abraham. Israel was entrusted with the servant role of being a hght to the nations, that His 
salvation nay reach to the end of the earth (Isa 49:6). When Christ came. He fulfilled this servant 
role by Hk cruafracn cn the cross and brought salvation to the world. After His resurrection. He 
commissioned His disciples. “Gang therefore, and make disdples of aO the nations, ha prmng 
them in the name of the Father aid the Son and the Holy Spirit teaching them to observe all that l 
commanded you " (Mt 219-20) The imperative is to make chsoples. and as expressed by the 
three pamaples. the means are by going, haprizmg and teaching. The implication is that by gong 
to the world with the good news of Christ’s salvation, baptizing converts into the Body of Christ 
and teaching them all the commandments of the Lotd. obecbeot disciples will be made, and God’s 
Kingdom will be extended. 

The nature of this mission is fiuther clarified in Luke 4:18-19 as Christ quoted the 
prophet Isaiah: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me. because He has anointed tne to preach the 
good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives, and recovery of sight 
to the blind, to set free those who are downtrodden, to proclaim the favorable year of the Lord." 
And He commissioned His disciples. “As the Father has sent Me I also send you" (Jn 20:21) 
Therefore, the Christians' mission to proclaim the good news of Christ's salvation to the world is 
to be accompanied by the power of the Kingdom of God. as d e mons tr ated by acts of love and 
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co mpassio n m the release of the captives, rpsrnrafira of the disadv antaged, Iwdnmtoriw* 
oppressed. The implication is, due to human fallenness, sn has become embedded not aoiy m the 
human nature, but also m the socxxctncimic structures of ail soaeoes . 11 As a result, m justice and 
suffering often prevail for people in the lower strata. Therefore, the preadhing of the Gospel most 
be ac companied by the confromat io n of unjust systems and practices that cause their suffering 
and violate their human dignity, h other words, c takes both spiritual conversion and structure 
changes to effectively restore human digpity to ail persons 12 (B-WoHakeet 94c A. 4d} 

Therefore, to conform to the image of Christ bong the goal of Christian education, the 
tasks of the Christian educator are to assist persons in three areas: 

1. Nurture rel a t ionshi p with God by accept ing Jesus Christ as Savior, and honoring Him 
as Lord, as expressed in obedience to His Word 

2 . Nurture rdatiansinp with people by loving and respecting persons, as demonstrated 
in concrete acts of landless. 

3. Nurture relationship with the world by exercising stewardship over material 
resources, as demonstrated m meaningful work and sharing of possessions, aid over spiritual 
resources, as demonstrated in the proclamation of the Good News of Christ, accompanie d by acts 
of compassion aid justice. 

Analyze the Learners' Experience 

Asian Amencais can be se p ar a te d into seventeen distinctive ethnic groups and nine other 
groups of Pacific Islanders ' However, mast literatures deal wah their experience collectively, 
because they-, especially the former 17 groups, do share much m common. According to the 1990 
US. Bureau of the Census. Chinese Americans raranrntriri 22.6% of the Asian Pacific American 
population . 14 which m turn represented 2.9% of the total American population ’’ Hence, the term 

Ronald J. Sider lust Generosity A Sen Vgmn for Overcoming jtavem in America (Grand Rapids: 
Baker Books. 19991 5* 

: It*i 

‘ Ken Lyeda Fong. Pursuing the Pearl A Comprehensive Resource for Mnto-Asiaa Mnnstrv (Valley 
Forge. Pi Judsoo Press. 19991 54-55 
1 HjkL. 225 
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“ Act American" is mcinsjve of “Chinese American," and the experience of the latter is 
generally understood m the comext of the former 

In light of the goal of Chrisrian education and the catena for as assessment identified m 
the previous section , this section analyzes the learners’ spiritual needs and issues corresponding 
to their experience as impacted by the public image of being a "Model Minority" m the American 
society. Asian Americans are so designated or celebrated dne to their academic and ecooomic 
achievements and successful assumbrionntto the American society Bat as will be made evident 
in the following discussion, that image has detrimental effects on many aspects oftheir lives. 

Foot of the most significant experiences of Qunese Americans tn the context of the larger 
comnamay of Asian Americans will be discussed in this section, each of which is to be followed 
by an analysis of the learners' spiritual needs and issues conespoodmg to that experience. This 
analysis is earned out in light of the criteria for assessing the achievement of the goal of Christian 
oAirarinn HkrussaH in riw» previous swrion and m preparation for addressing these needs and 
issues m the application of the three sample Bible lessons m the following section 

The four significant experiences are: 1 academic and economic achievements: 2. 
discriminations: 3. mtergenerabcnal conflicts: aid 4. poverty and social injustice While the first 
experience meets the classic expectation of the “Model Mmortty ” public image, the last three are 
invisible an the surfece. and while the first three are common to most Asian Americans, the 
fourth is a special condition that applies only to a small yet significant percentage of them. 
AnAniic and Fmnn miC Achieve ments 

The great emphasis Aaan Americans place on academic achievement has ts deep 
cultural roots. For the Chinese, historically, scholars were regarded as the most noble of all 
professions, even superior to the highest officials of the royal court While the reward might not 
be wealth, s certain established for them an elite status in society Since the United States 


' Benjamin R_ Tong. 'Asian American Psychology: A Critical Ia rod n aio a ~ in Etfamatv and 
Psychology, ed Kenneth P Moneho (Dobnque. kwa Kendal 1995\ 119 
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provides tremendous opportunities for college and post-graduate education, vnth the promise of 
economic stability or gmycc to follow, many Asians would take advantage of immigration 
opportunities, despite the sacrifices they have to make for this dream to come true for themselves 
and for their children. 


The fhinpse American Fipwience Snee the U S I mmigr ation Reform Act of 1965 

favored the entry of scientific, technical and professional personnel, the large proportion of 
middle-class Asian immigrants from then on has resnhed in an academically advantaged second 
generation of children. ** Be g inni n g m 1985, another (hsUDCl wave of Asian immigrants from 
Hang Kang, Taiwan, Singapore; Malaysia, etc has brought e ntrepren eurs and investors with 
investment capaal, so the economic status of this group has been the highest ever among 
immigrants' 7 In the early 1980s. tens of thousands of students and schclais from Mainland 
China came to the L ; S aad some of them gained immigrant status upon finding employment 11 
After the Tianamen Square incident m 1989 when the student movement in Beijing was violently 
s up p resse d by the Chinese government, the U S. Congress passed the Chinese Student Protection 
Act in 1992, rendering 52,425 Chinese students and scholars m the U S. the permanent resident 
status.” Asa result, another group of Chinese American scholars was added to the American 
scene, awaftmg the nse of yet another second generation of academically advantaged children. 

As early as December 1966. U S News and World Report had published an artide 
focusing on Chinese Americans. “Success Story of One Minority in the U S ," as a narrative of 
triumphant ethnic assimilation. 9 On December 1.1983. the San Fiancg m fhmmde made the 
following comments Asian .Americans are today held to be among the most economically 
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s ucces sful mmonty group m the country, exceeding all other groups n income and education’ 1 
h 1983. ta> out of twelve winners of the prestigious Westmgbouse Prizes fix achievement m 
sconce among high school students were Asian \menaas ~ 

Today, aramd 25% of undergraduates at Harvard. Stanford. Weflesky, Northwestern and 
the University of Pennsylvania are Asian Americans. 2 fat California, where 40% of Asian 
Am e ric a n s live, they c o nsum e most of the undergraduates at UC Irvine, and the largest racial 
group among undergraduates at UCLA, UC Riverside and UC Berkeley 24 According to a study 
in 1990,46.7% of Chinese American men aid 35% of Chinese American women, as compared to 
25% white men and 18.4% white women, had four or more years of college. 2 Stanley N. Katz, a 
historian at Princeton, predicted that Asian American students may become the next mmonty 
group to profoundly shape American mfdlecniai life * Given the high per centage of their 
academic achievements. Asian Amencais are establishing themselves as key leaders m the 
academa and professional fields, and economically, most of them have attained at lex* a middle- 
class status 2 

However, these achievements are net attamed without a high premium Asian American 
parents, Christians deluded, invest an their children. They coach their studies personally or pay 
for private tutoring, chauffeur them back and forth between school private lessons, extra- 
curricular acrivdies. and the home. They coo rdinat e their moves so all their children may attend 
the best schools at various stages, and often times it involves paying the highe r cost of home 
mortgages to live in the best school district m town. Their hearts and minds are often preoccupied 
with how their children can get ahead m their studies. How can they be encouraged to main* 
straight Afs)'’ Where cm they be sent for preparation to get the highest SAT scores 1 ’ What kind of 

~ Hupmg line. Surviving on the Gold Moantam: A Hrsiorv of Chinese American Women and Their 
Lives (Albanv State Unrieisitv of New Yodr Press. 1998L 140. 
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voluntary services and extra-cumcuhim actrvties do they need m order to enhaice the chance of 
getting into the best colleges? What are some of the most p ro misi ng professions for their future? 
Being so wrapped up in thm academic parsons, there is hole energy left in parents for their 
children’s character budding or spiritual formation. 

The elite status of the educated and competitiveness among parents and children are well 
accep t ed m the Chinese American community, and Christians are not immune from such an 
ideology and practice. In the churches, it is common practice to place the highly educated in 
positions cf leadership, rendering those who are oat voiceless and invisible Compe titi v ene s s is 
evident in the casual exchange of parental remarks about their children's accomplishments, such 
as good grades, high SAT scores, awards, ac ce pt a n c e to top schools aid universities, etc. Such 
competitiveness often results in pnde and arrogance for those who do well, and jealousy and low 
self-esteem for those who foil short of expectations This land of cultural value fits ngfat into the 
"Model Minority” perfor ma nce trap that needs to be critically exammed. 

Besides academic achievements, another one of the "Model Minority” virtues is savings 
and accumulation of wealth, their major investments being m property or home ownership. 
.According to Fong's study, though they lagged behind the total population in home ownership m 
1980 (52% as compared to a median of 64%). those who did own had homes of a much higher 
median value than those of the average America n (S82.000 as c ompare d to S47.000) 3 Although 
part of the disparity was due to the higher c o nce n tr a ti on of Asian American papulation hvmg in 
urban areas where homes values have been among the highest 29 .Apart from home ownership. It 
is also a common practice for Chinese Americans to accumulate wealth for their children's 
education, marriage, and eventually inheritance 

Spiritual Needs and Issues The first and foremost of commandments being to love 
God and shun idolatry. the greatest te mp ta t i on fix' the Chinese American Christians is to worshqi 
academic achievement Their concern for their children's academic achievement even over 

3 Fong. 41. 
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character and spmtnal development certamly does not demonstrate consistent devotion to God, 
even though they may be faithful in attending c hur ch services and activities. They mn<r be 
challenged to evaluate cnbcaDy their value system, to see if it measures up to biblical priorities 
such as beanog the fnnt of the Holy Spirt, and seeking first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness. Indeed, they need to reflect honestly if academic pursuits have not replaced the 
rightful place of God in their lives. 

Love and respect for all people based on the equal worth and dignity of humankind 
created in the unage of God leaves no room for el gran Competitiveness in academic pursuits 
hinders the respect for people and the spirt of cooperation among them; therefore, it hints rather 
than promotes Christian fellowsiup in die churches. As elitism and competitiveness often lead to 
jealousy from peers, arrogztt Chinese Americans have to take responsibility for some cases of 
racial dtscrunmaQon against them in society. Worse snlL they often lead to their discrimination 
agamst others. 

Their growing concern over wealth and material possessions can easily lead to pride; 
greed, complacency, and dependency on them rather that on God. the Giver The practice of 
accumulating wealth for children not only perpetuates the children's dependency an parent* a 
common problem among some Asian American young adults; more seriously, it is a reflection of 
the lack of trust m God to provide for their children's needs Indirectly, they are teadung them 
children by their own example to depend on wealth rather than on the Giver of wealth. 

fa terms of Christian ausskn and stewardship, such high view of academic and 
socioeconomic achievements discourages the less educated or lowly m social status from 
leadership or even atten ding churches. This is a for ay from Christ's desire of pr eaching the good 
news to the poor. Sensffivffy must be raised aid sincere efforts made to reach out to them and to 
draw them out for full pamapate in the body life of the church (Eph 4). (B-Workskeet §4e) 
Discnmmaaoo 

Asian Americans are particularly vulnerable to becoming victims of discnnunadan. for i 
is pait of their cultural value, especially for females, to be that “passive, industrious, ood- 
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awnpbmmg, meek and mild servant,"’* which agam fits right into that "Model Minority" pufabc 
image to their disadvantage. Even more so, Christians are taught from duldiood to be meek and 
gentb savants, and forgiving of evOs done to diem. Since these qualities are both deep-rooted in 
their culture and consistent with the Kingdom ethics that Jesus taught a Matthews, Qunese 
American Christians have a tendency to suffer Hrerrirninarinn silently W ithin the family and the 
church cotnnumiy, due to deep-rooted cultural value and practice as wefl as uncritical acceptance 
of the fund am e ntalist traditional view on woman s rote, sex discrimination is the norm 

The Chinese American Experience . On the less serious end of racial chscnmination, 
there is an inaeasing amount of complaint from non- Asians about the over-representation of aid 
competition from Asians in post-se co nd a r y mstauacns/ 1 Racial stars such as “look out tar the 
Asiai invasion.” MIT means Made In Taiwan,” “UCLA stands for Umveraty of Caucasians Lost 
among Asians” 32 and “UC Irvine is University of fhnvgg Immigrants” have surfaced. 33 White 
alumni express concern about Aaao-Amencan students takmg away their slots, so that legacy 
admission slots reserved for children of ahinmi have come to function as an invisible affinnatrve- 
acnon program for whites ' 4 

While Asian Americans are incre as i ng in numbers on university campuses as 
they are hardly found to be administrators at U.C. Berkeley where they constituted a quarter of 
the student body in 1987, only one out of 102 top level administrators was an Asian! 32 This 
pattern of Asian absence from executive leadershgi is characterized as the “glass ceiling,” a 
barrier through which top mana ge me nt posmons can only be seen, but not reached. '* To justify 
such kind of radal drer nmman <Tn as Takali posits out. Asian Americans are often mid they are 

f Tong. 120. 
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marricnbfe and have an accent, which is perceived as a problem at wort, while whites with 
German, French or other European accents do not seem to be shndariy handicapped. 37 

The concept of Asian American "‘success" in terms of income often chscnmmaoan 
invisible For example, then- median income, around $42,250 per family in the 1980s and 1990s 
and sligbdy higher than that for wiute families, has often been ated to illustrate their success 
story 3 Bat tins igpores the facts that the majonty of their population lives in California, Hawaii 
and New York, where the cost of living was higher than elsewhere m the U.S-, and that the 
number of persons working per family was 20 for immigrant Qunese versus 1.6ncn-Hispamc 
white Americans in 1980 * Therefore, when controlled for geography and number of wage 
earners per family, their mean personal income was only aboii two think that of the white 
fam i l i e s, even though the percentage of college graduates among Chinese Americans nearly 
doubled that of white Americans.'" 

On the more serious end. the “Model Mmorty" designation has been used not only 
ag a inst Asian Americans, but also agamst other nunonty ethnic groups as well in 1985, David 
Beil, in an essay of the New Republic. "The Triumph of Asian Americans.’’ characterized them as 
making no demands for institutional change. 41 This artide was followed by mother article in the 
same issue entitled "Brown Blacks," characterizing a student movement at Brown Umveratv as a 
solely black protest, contrary to the evidence of multiracial involvement. 42 Thus, the “Model 
Mmonty" concept was used to find fault with those minorities who asked for change!*' The 
stereotype to be e m ula t ed by other Americans of color is therefo re . The passive, industrious, non- 
complaming, meek and mild servant." the end result being what Tong describes as “a wefl- 
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behaved, sdf-mcnioniig Model Mmortty, rairghf n the jaws between high educational 
achievements and low income level and workplace status as compared to white Americans’” 4 * 
According to the U S Commission on Civil Rights of 1986, negative reaction to 
immigrants and then culture, and racially motivated attacks an Asians had been an the nse.^ An 
example of the former was the movement m the early 80s to ban Chinese comm er cia l signs m the 
business district, and block the donation of Chinese books to the public library in Monterey Park, 
the first Chinese snbnr ba n co mmunity in America* An example of the fatter was the murder of 
Vincent Chin, a Chmese American mistaken to be a lapmese, by two white autoworkers who 
Mamed Japan for Detroit's massive imemployment m 1982; but they were sentenced to only three 
years’ probation and a $3,780 fine each, witbout spending a single night in jail/* 7 A most recent 
example is the mne-month imprisonment of the Chinese American nuclear sc ie ntist Wen Ho Lee. 
Charged with 59 nwts of mishandling national security infor mat ion, in cluding one “With intern 
to injure the U S and wtfh nKent to secure an advantage to a foreign nation," be was released 
only after an FBI agent recanted forma - testimony against him. and a deal was cut which 
dismissed all but one tumor charge of the 59 counts. 4 * 

Within the Chinese American commun ity, sex ihsc rimmario n is prevalent, especially m 
the Christian circle. While women's lifestyles have been liberated to a certain extent due to the 
rapid cultural change in today's American society, the «**■**»* use of male-centered eisegesis of 
biblical passages in the evangelical churches serves to harass the Christian women.** Since most 
pastors are male graduates of evangelical seminaries, the message from the pulpit continues to 
idolize the autborhacrve male and submissive female model * Similarly, the Asian culture 
reinforces patnarchalism a female's assertiveness is often labeled as aggressiveness, and the 
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value of a woman is evaluated according to how well she serves the image of the submissive 
woman 51 As a result. Asian Christian women talents a doable dosage of cultural and theological 
patnarchahsm/ 7 The problem becomes more acme when they are placed m leaderstup peahens 
Hertig recorded these stones ' 5 

An ordamed minister m her thirties: 

People who do not know me treat me as a secretary. Once they find out that I 
am a pastor, they often cannot hide their surprise and do not know what to do 
whfa me. A friend of mine is not a pastor. Yet, with his tall height and gentle 
appearance, people call him pastor lrorocally, he has to correct people that be ts 
not a pastor. 

An Asian American seminary teacher with a Ph D. m theology 

One year I said that I would like to teach durmg the Spnng quarter When I 
called back two weeks later, the man said that I was not scheduled to teach m the 
Spring (told him I had been counting on reaching m the Spring and had arranged 
my other schedule around k. The man simply gave the phene to his coworker and 
the man under him took the blame and apologized 

A second-generation Chinese American semmanan: 

I have applied for an internship at the Chinese church where I attend The 
church does not know where to place me because 1 do not fit the categories for 
children ministry or youth work I have been labeled as a feminist having 
strayed from Chinese values and proper ways of behaving as a “good Chinese 
woman. 

Many women m Chinese Ame r ic an churches today are given very little oppottunUy to 
take leadership roles or to p ar t ici p ate m the decision making body In some churches they are not 
even allowed to teach adult Sunday School: or if so. must work in partnership with male co¬ 
teachers. Even though many of them have signified leadership roles at work due to their high 
academic achievements, they are not finding a supportive environment in the church to exercise 
their spiritual gifts to full potential. 

Spiritual N eeds aid Issues . The sm of dtschmmatian is basically a mi of violating 
the human right and dignity of God's children, and by so doing, the Father is also violated As 
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His offspring and obedient disciples, Christians, especially those in privileged positions, are to act 
m accordance with His character and concern They mist be challenged to stand m solidarity with 
the lowly and disadvantaged, and oppose structures and practices that violate God's 
righteousness 

For those who suffer discrimination. whether racial or sex, the issue is more complex: on 
the one hand. Christians are to love their enemies and not to take vengeance; on the other, love of 
neighbor Evolves reproving or co n front ing the evildoer. Yet victims of dgcrimimtiop are usually 
deeply taut bemg filled with fear and anger, and thus incapable of doing either There ts a need 
for inner healing, emodanal support and spiritual comfort and for opportunities to express their 
fear and anger to the Lord in prater as well as to the communuy of faith, that they may find 
support and even legal assistance if necessary. They must also be challenged to deal wuh 
structural problems, net only for their own sake, but also for those m the lower st ra ta of society, 
who suffer worse dscriininahon and exploration than they do. 

Relationship between man aid woman m the home and m the church mnsr also be 
crmcally examined The present practice obviously violates the ptincqile of male and female 
being equally made, both in creation and r e g en e r a tion. The issue of equality and healthy 
rdadonshq) between the sexes must be raised to a conscious level in terms of ste war dship over 
God's Kingdom resources, the spintual gifts of women must be discovered developed and 
utilized making aO people accountable to the Lord for the building up of the Body of Christ (B- 
Workskat it-tf) 
jntgnjgngra tM nal Conflitis 

As much as the ^Model Mmonty" pubhc image conveys the message that aD is well with 
Asian Americans: hi g h achievements, intact families, smart and disciplined children, etc . hidden 
behind that mask are definitely broken dreams aid internal conflicts within the famili es and 
churches. As the projection of Cahfomia's Asian population for the year 2000 reveals: with 
16-2% of children (14 and under). 52.3% of youth (15-24): 78.6% of working adnk (25-64): and 
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83 2% of the elderly (over 64) being foreign-bom,* the adult Aaan Americans are mostly 
fbreign-bom and then children, mostly American-born Doe to base value differences between 
the Asian and the American ensures, mtergeneraaonal coiflicrs can cenamty be aoDapated. 

The Chinese American Experience The first generation of Chinese Americans left 
their homeland wsb the American dream: freedom, education, prosperity, happiness, etc . but it 
was a cco mp a nied by the gmh and fear that absoqitioo into the A meric a n culture will result in the 
loss of their own^ Their children, being brought m America, do not share such fears and take 

the dream for granted. A survey of 63 parents and teenagers ages 12 to 16 m an Asian American 
church m California conducted in 1993 reflects sane of the most difficult issues and problems 
faced by parents n raising children. They include: bad influences from the American society, the 
children's lack of interest m Asian manners and etiquette, language and culture barms, poor 
commnmcatKn. limited time and energy to spend wtfh them due to long hours aod hard work, 
and worn about their dating and m ar r ia ge** A story related by Kim illustrates how the American 
Dream became a Nightmare for a Chinese immigrant couple from Hang Kong. 57 

My husband and I decided to emigrate from Hong Kong to the United States 
about ten years ago We had an American dream: better edncabonal opportunsies 
fry our children.... As we've watched our childra growing and rapidly 
changing, we've begun to have senous doubts about the way children are taught 
m schools Schools arena strict enough.... The students have too much 
freedom and too many choices.... They start to date very early We are upset, 
con fuse d' aid at a loss as to bow to raise our children 

Another story from the perspective of a 14-year-old female Chinese American gives a dear 

picture of the dynamic of power struggle between the two ge u e rancps/* 

My parents are very protective of me and don't let me do anything. If I want 
to go out with my friends, my parents find ways to say no So m order to leave 
the house, I make t^> excuses They pressure me to do well in school and just 
to get them mad, I do poorly in my classes. They don't seem to u n ders ta nd that I 
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need room to grow, and m trymg to protect me from harm, they’ve made me 
become mote rebellious. 

These mtergenexatiooal conflicts seem to stem from the basic differences in values 
between the Asan catare and the American catare as cited by Kim.* 

Asian Culture _ Amancan Cnlmrp 

Family-oriented bdivkfcial-aneflted 

Interdependent Aitonomons 

Vertical, Horizontal, (Uno rn m* 

Respect for parents & elders Variable, depending an family 
Family loyalty, filial piety Setf-detenmraticn & personal happiness 

Duty, obedi e n c e Freedom of choice and independence 

Due to the authontanan cultural norm, many Chinese American parents tend to exercise strong 

control over their children's lives: style cf clothing, eanHanncaiom activities, career choices. 

boyfriends or girlfriends, life-partners, etc. Many children resent them as m democratic and 

restrictive of personal freedom. This has resuked m rehe llinn<ai<»g; for some and de penden cy 

among others. 

Another sign ificart factor that accounts for the conflicts is agam the excessive emphasis 
placed an acade m i c achievement. Apart from traditional value and social pressure. Asian 
.American parents have high hopes that a college and post-graduate education will spare their 
children of racial obstacles, which they themselves fece. as common to first generation 
tmmigraas H e nce , they put pressure on their children to excel a c ademica lly. Being brought up m 
a society with more career choices and opportunity for a college education, their children tend to 
take it for granted. After alL high achievement in school does not guarantee success m the work 
place’ The pressure their parents place an them becomes unreasonable and at times irrelevant’ 

In churches. mtergenerabonal conflicts are also found between the older Chinese- 
^eakmg congregation consisting of foreign-born aduks. md the younger English-speaking 
congregation assisting mostly of Amencan-bom youths and young adults. The former is 
generally the larger and more dommaitf group, and as pastor, bemg usually foreign-bom. bi¬ 
lingual. and supported by Board members of similar bac k gr o und, almost always takes up the 
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position of senior pastor. The one who pastors the Engiisfa-sipeakmg c o n g re ga tion, bang usually 
English speaking only, remains the assis t ant pastor. Cultural differences between the pastors and 
between co ngr e g a tions, along with other personal, theoiogtcai, and emotunal factors, often result 
in mresolved feelings, nnscomnmnication and conflicts.** The cnkmal gap is sometimes 
intensified when a Caucasian staff, generally welcomed by the English-speaking congregation, is 
called to serve as an assistant pastor. Many dmrthes suffer the unfortunate consequences of last 
turnover of pastoral staff exodus of members and even church sphts According to a source Fong 
cites, well over 75% of American-bom Chinese end ig> leaving their own churches *' 

Spintual Needs and Issues . htergenera ti o ua l conflicts being caused by pnmanly 
cultural factors, the issue involves differentiating between and listening to die voice of Scnptiire 
and the voice of culture. While many Chinese A m erica n Christians are industrious m studying 
God's Word, there is a tendency to overlook perspectives that challenge their traditional values 
and practices. Deep-rooted cultural ideology and practice such as dpsm of the educated, 
hierarchical relationships, authoritarian in parenting and in church government, superiority of the 
Chinese culture or the American culture, etc., are seldom crmcally examined. 

Unresolved conflicts among members of families and of churches violate the love of 
neighbor commandment Both ge n e r ati on s must be c hall e ng ed to make effort to u n ders tan d and 
develop respect for each other and to respect cultural differences, and obey die biblical nnperxrve 
of being land. tender hearted and forgiving of one another The Christian educator must also help 
people analyze the detrimental consequences of conflicts, aid guide them toward developing 
proper attitudes and skills to resolve them If the problem ts not urgently addressed, it will 
ultimately hurt their collective testimony of love and unity before the unbelieving world. 

in terms of stewardship. Chinese .American Christian parents have foiled to demo nstr a t e 
in concrete actions what they know intellectually that their children are gifts from God. over 
whom they are stewards rather than owners. They need to develop the conviction aid experience 
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the freedom that the Lord is m control of their children's lives, which is for belter than what they 
can do for them, for He is their Creator God who, having created them in His image, is the true 
owner and designer at their desany' (B-Woriukeet 44%) 

Poverty and Social IntusDce 

Although most Asian immigrants of recent decades are characterized by high academic 
achievements and professional skills, and are therefore able to bypass the urban ghetto, 10 others 
are less fortunate. They may be the original immigrants' less educated relatives whom the former 
sponsor for immigration. 43 Another group k the Vietnamese Chinese pobticai refugees of the mid 
70s. And m the last cxxple of decades, there are the illegal aliens from Mainland China Due to 
their lack of proficiency in the Fnglkh bngnay and in professional drilk aim; with nrhw 
personal, circu ms ta n tial as well as structural problems m society, they can easily be struck with 
poverty, or become victims of social mjusnce. 

The Chinese American Experience . Official statistics show that a disproportionate 
and inc reasing percentage of Asian Americans have incomes below Federal poverty guidelines, 
despite the blooming economy in the U.S. during the last decade. There were 11% of Asian 
American as compared to 8% of non-Hispanic white families m 1990.** and 12% as co mpare d to 
5% of non-Hispanic white m 1997,* 5 who lived below poverty level. The problem is even mote 
acute m urban ce nt e r s A study reveals dm 15% of Chinese families m New York cay had 
incomes below federal poverty level.* 6 According to statistics found in September 2000 by the 
Coalition for Asian American Children and Families of New York City (www.cacf.org): 48% of 
Asian American births are paid by Medicaid, which the mothers are poor or near poor. 
24% of adults over 25 have less than a high school diploma. 36% are high school drop-outs (or do 
not graduate on tone): and 46% households are linguistically isolated, which means they do not 
have anyone ova-14 who can speak Fngfoh well. 
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Besides the problem of poverty, many immigrants fall prey to exploitation m their smcere 
attem p ts to making a living. Illegal aliens who have been smuggled over from China through 
“sakehead operations”* 7 are among the victims. According to a recent issue of Time Magazine, 
the currant charge is $60,000 per head for the tnp. and those who cannot afford the down 
payment or do not have sponsors in the U.S. may be charged 30% annual interest of loans from 
snakeheads. which would keep them working to pay off the debts over a very long period of 
tune 6 * Some of these illegal aliens and ether new immigrants live around Chinatowns for 
language reasons or for low-skill employments. They may find jobs in restaurants , gift shops, 
garment factories, etc. that pay salaries in cadi, but they may not get paid the mmimiim wage 
Another type of exploitation of workers involves college graduates who seek employment to 
change thetr legal sotus from foreign students to permanent residents through the sponsorship of 
their employers. Many of them are offered very low salaries and/or without health insurance and 
benefits m exchange for sponsorship Some of these employers take their time in the legal process 
so as to take advantage of the cheap labor of these college graduates ■ 

Asian American groups that are not doing well, that is, foiling to meet up to the Stanford 
of “Model Minority,” have been rendered invisible,** both by their own comnnnuty aid by the 
larger American society For example, they are hardly found m the Christian community, perhaps 
with the exception of some Chinatown churches that make a conscientious effort to reach out to 
them. Since Chinese Americans take pnde m self-reliance, they are insensitive to the needs of 
those who cannot make their ends meet For the Christians, especially those hvingm the suburbs, 
then- only exposure to works of compassion is perhaps the monthly collection of offering after the 
Lord's supper for “mercy ministry” rendered the needy m times of emergency But its amount 
and distnbiajon are seldom made known to the congregation, due to strict confidenralry kept 
toward those who recave help. As a result, tale is achieved m terms of education and motivation 

7 Or g a nized efforts that smuggle illegal unmig i aa s from Cbmaor Southeast Asia to the L .S aid 
European countries. 

"* Edward Barnes. “Two-foced Woman.” Time . 31 Juh 2000. 20-21 

~ Takah. 478 
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for compassion ministry. 

fa tiie larger American society, they have also escaped attention For example, of the 15% 
of Chinese families m New York cty that fell below poverty level, only 3.4% has enrolled to 
receive public assistance; bat instead of raising concern over the other 11.6%, tins statistic has 
even been boasted as an example of a cultural tiat of setf-rehance and family cohesio n * On the 
other hand, a ssuming Asian Americans have succeeded, government officials have sometimes 
denied funding for soaal service programs to hefy> those who are not domg well to leam English 
or to find employment/ 1 Hence, the designation “Model Mfaanty” has actually become a 
stnmblmg block to those who do not fare well wsh that public image 

Spiritual Needs and Issues . The fundamental issue ofpoverty and injustice is related 
to God’s compassionate care for the poor and needy, and Jesus urged His discyles. being God's 
beloved children, to imitate the Father. The fact that there is a significant aid increasing 
percentage of Chinese Americans living below poverty guidelines yet not too many of them are 
found m their churches reflects the attitude of indifference or their failure m reaching out to them. 
Chinese Americans must be confronted with the overwhelming biblical evidence of God's 
concern for the poor aid the needy, and His judgment i^xsi those who fail to meet the needs of 
the disadvantaged in society, and be challenged to take action accordingly 

When the love of neighbor prmcqiie applies to loving the poor and needy, it involves 
respecting and protecting their human rights aid dignity. As more and more Chinese Americans 
are becoming entrepreneurs, they may be challenged to help the disadvantaged by applying 
biblical principles to their practices m the business world. Since the right to work and make a 
decent living is auaal to human dignky. they may provide such opportunities. Following the 
examples of some Christian co r p or ations in the American society as ated by Sider, they may 
offer trainings and jobs to welfare recipients or new immigrants; practice “developing people 
through work" rather than “getting work done through people:" emphasize servant leadership and 

Lee, 151 
~ Takah. 478. 
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respectful treatment of employees; and offer above average wages and benefits. 72 

Smce most Chinese American families and churches are doing weO economically, they 
need to reexamine their stewardsiup over matenai possessions- They most realize dot their 
afendancem resources are entrusted to them by the Lord, and it is meant to be shared generously 
with the needy as a proof of obedience to the confession of tbe Gospel of Christ, so that God may 
recave glory and thanksgiving (2 Cor 9-.6-15). Trathncnally, evangelical churches tend to grve 
toward direct evangelism only, bat wkfa proper education on Christian responsibility toward the 
poor, a more balanced distributicn of material resources must be made. (B-Workshrgt §4k) 

Establish a Process for Application 

Now that tbe needs and issues of tbe Chinese Americans have been raised, tbe remaining 
task fortius chapter is to determine bow biblical messages can be appbed to address them. It is 
obvious that these needs aid issues require a s u pporti v e co mimmity and long-term and persistent 
attention for their application, due to the fact that deep-rooted cultural values and social structures 
cai hardly be changed The matter is further complicated by the factor that each local church is 
different in terms of her available resources and readiness to address these issues. In the following 
section, a rationale and proposal is made for creating a s u pport i ve c ommimty conducive to 
learning that leads to life changes, to be followed by a realistic a ssessm e nt of the people's 
readiness for change and the kind of progress that can be anticipated m addressing the four major 
issues. Then the application of each of the three sample messages bach wtfhm and beyond the 
classr oo m setting will be ri.cn ~ 

Crate a Supportive Community (B-Warkskeet $4i) 

The Bible upholds the Chnsdai faith community as the primary context for the important 
task of Christian education. As the Apostle Paul declares. "He gave some to be apostles 
prophets .evangelists, and, pastors md teachers, to prepare God's people for works of service. 


Skier. 11ST 

Responses from wottsfao p p anopants and individuate using this resource are needed for local church 
application. 
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so that the body of Christ may be btrik n>.. .and become mature, attaining to the whole measure of 
the fullness of Christ” (Eph 4:11-13). Such a c ommun ity concept finds siyport among Christian 
e d uc a t o r s. SmaUbones regards mstracnon and socialization as essential m the education of the 
faith commun ity.** The former is n e c e s sa r y because "faith comes by hearing and heamg by the 
Word of God” (Rm 10 17) The latter is also aodal because people team about being Qiristiaodi 
much the same way as they leam their own cukure, learning formally through mstructjcn, but 
mostly informally by seeing tme lath modeled by people whom they identify and relate. She 
cttes Jesus’ rdacaosh^) wtth His disapies as an example of teaduog through msmicoan aid 
lifestyle modeling: He lived with them, taught them, and His prayer life provoked the disciples to 
ask, ‘‘Lord, teach us to pray ” 7 ’ Similarly, Hamm ett consxlers the relational dimension crucial for 
nurturing adult learners n today's society of mobile people or lonely generation,' and proposes 
building into the education endeavor the practice of mentormg.* Such a practice helps to develop 
support and accountability relationships through the faith community, thus enabling adult learners 
to generate the desire and energy to live m obedience to the demands of God’s Word' 

Smith likens the church to an extended family community m which each person becomes 
a mirror that reflects a value system similar to that of the nuclear family, and sees the family and 
the church as the biblical model for the context of education. 71 Since learning, often more 
"caught" than "Taught." takes place over a long period of tune, during which learners are exposed 
to new and conflicting ideas and values in a safe atmosphere where they can reflect and wrestle 
with them/” He ates as an illustration the old far ming family model from his ycxdh when he 
would not "buy in" to his parents' desire to make an affective commitment. He would go op the 

1 Jackie L SmaUbones. “Educating People to be Christian.' Chilian F Airation j ournal 10 < Whaer 
19901 61-61 
; Ibid : 62 

* Eduard FL Hammett. “Updating Adah Christian Frtr-nrmn jp Today s Southern Ra pist Convention 
Church." Chpqnn F Ar-atmn l p»iTTCij 13 (Wimer 1995): 22 
~ Ibid: 17. 

** William A. Smith. “The Church's Role in Teaching. - in The T^arhing Vfmnarv of the Chmriu 
Integrating Biblical Troth with Contemporary AgfaMn . ed Daryl Ekfcidge (Nashville; Bondman & 
Holman Publishers. 1995). IOO. 105. 

* s Rad. 99-100. 
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road to his grandfather 's farm and bear the mstruenoo agam fiom another perspective, from 
someone he loved and trusted. He could eventually make a com mitm e nt dot was his own, to 
only after he had come to a place where c was sate to raise questions and wrestle wuh conflicting 
ideas and values. As Gorman well summarizes, “it isthecn mnumg y that forms the network of 
(elatedness and support fix secunty m risking transfor ma tion," ami that “we don’t know the 
reality of love...or trust apart fiom co mmun gy."* 8 

While the whole church communit y is the larger context wahm which Christian 
education programs fincDon. the smaller inks within it nmst be setup in a way that participants 
are motivated and empowered to take action toward making life changes to be conf orm to the 
image of Christ, which is the goal of Christian erhicaQon The smaller urnts or the mam 
educational structures for nurturing Omsnan growth m most Chinese American churches are the 
fellowship and the Sunday school p rog r ams , and they are usually run independently But m order 
to make a concerted effort to nurture growth, more mnumucarinn and coordination t*»we*n the 
two, e g common themes Airing the same month or quarter, must be made it may even be 
helpful to have the same groupings of persons by their respective life stages" m the two 
programs, so that similar needs and issues cai be addressed, and trust and accountability among 
participants enhanced. For larger churches, sub-grouping by locality enhances mutual support 
beyond the classro o m setting For these reasons, frequent changes in grouping or regrouping 
persons, e g quarterly regrouping based on the Sunday school quarter system, is not advisable 
Within the Sunday school setting, m which most Bible studies, including the sample 
lessons m this resource, is intended to be conducted, ample opportuuties mw be provided fix 
sharing and reflection an life experiences among ts members, so that the affective aspect of 
learning can take place c In ether words enmmimiry of change mm* he es tablished which 
requires continuous dialogue aid mutual support of the changes they see each striving to make. 

* Jobe Gorman. ~C hn s tHu Fanmtwn. - Christian Education Journal 10 (Wimer 1990): 69 
An example would be fix all aiUts whose oldest dnkfcen are teenagers to be m the same group 
g See Chapter 4 for a mote thorough discussion on cognitive and afferme teaming 
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Occasionally, depending on the theme and the nature of the issue addressed, action prefects can 
be organized either among class members, as a whole adnk Sunday school department, or m 
cooperation w ah other depattma&s or fellowship programs, to live out the biblical d«naiwk an 
disaples and connminity of believers 
Make a Rea HeHr Aw ssmenf (B-Worksiuxt #4k) 

As modi as Christian educators are eager to see life changes in terms of concrete actions 
in applying the biblical message, some prerequisites must be met Most basic of all is for persons 
to be aware that a specific area of their lives, ether m thmkmg, in attitude or in behavior, is not 
meeting Scripture's standard. The second step is for persons to see the importance for a change to 
take place, and be willing and ready to take at least a small step toward the right direction 
c o mpatib le with that standard. Finally, appropriae resources must be available to guide and 
support them m taking one step at a tune toward life transformation. and be held accountable for 
such changes. To be realistic an assessment of their present condition is necessary before 
suggestions can be made to motivate and guide them toward the next step. The following is an 
attempt to make that assessment for the four issues addressed in this chapter 

Academic and Economic Achievements Since such pursuits aid achievements are so 
deep-rooted in the Chinese American value system, and considered legitimate blessings from the 
Lord, there seems to be little awareness of their ptfaDs as dic r irwd in the previous section. 
Although occasional sermons, books aid Bible studies an greed and complacency, and parenting 
workshops covering academic pressure do heip to raise the awareness in a general way. but in 
order for a conceited effort to be made to address the issue, Christian educators aid pastors mug 
first be convicted of their importance and urgency. It is hoped that this resource, along wkh 
workshop discussions will serve to challenge them to reflect an the value system and the spiritual 
issues involved and its detrimental effects on Chinese .Americans. Then, perhaps tbev are ready to 
guide their communities to do the same 

Discrimination . While Chinese Amencais are well aware of ail forms of racial 
disenminabon against them from the society a large, they are not aware of their own against 
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others The (Tinstiai educator most hdp them apply the aU-too-familiar message of Genesis 1:27, 
that they may come to see their sinihl attitude and practice of ebbsm. They most also be 
challenged to take seriously the prophetic messages, drawing application from which to address 
the issue of God’s righteous character and tfe defense fcr the disadvantaged, who are often 
victnns of ds crunm abon- 

h terms of discriminations the American society holds aganst them, they, especially the 
new immigrants, tend to be very passive due to both their cukural value of “seeking peace at all 
cost” and the perceived lack of options living m a foreign country Therefore, a is difficult for 
changes to be made in a short time. Bat what the church can do besides providing a su pport i ve 
community in which they can fed free to share their hurts and anger and to pray for healing, is to 
inform them of their rights m the American society and to encourage them to exetose them. 

When they have experienced he^> and empowerment from such a supportive community, perhaps 
together, they will be ready to stand tqj and fight unjust systems and practices m society. 

The issue of discrimination agamst women is perils the toughest to deal wtth. cne of 
the major reasons being that changes in the positive direction for women means letting go of 
privileges on the part of men. At this point, there seems to be two feasible approaches sound 
biblical teaching and leadersinp development Women who are well tramed in biblical 
interpretation must take iq> the courage to research, exegete, write and speak up to challenge 
traditional views and practices. This is not just an appeal to the people's cognitive level, it is also 
an important way for women to gain respect smce Chinese Americans have high regards for both 
biblical authority and intellectual ability Another approach is to discover and develop the gifts of 
women to take leadership, not only in the kitchen aid the nursery, but akn in ail aspects of c hur ch 
ministry Being a practical people, this approach will demonstrate to them the wisdom of the 
biblical principle of the priesthood of all believers. 

hflergeneradonal Conflicts . Judging from the popularity of books purchased aid 
seminars offered on the topic of parenting and famil y re la tionships, this is the one area most 
Ch i ne s e Americans are aware that improvements are needed. Most of them are willing aid ready 
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to make necessar y changes, and some have already made good progress Bat since the problem 
persists for ethers despite the efforts, Christian educators and pastors most not only conthme to 
provide resources such as qnalky books, Bible studies, mamage aid family seminars, etc , tx- 
cuknral parenting workshops that deal with cultural differences that account for their conflicts, 
and relational or comnrnnicarion skills to resolve them mast be provided- People most also be 
challenged and trained to discern whether or not the voice of culture is consistent with the voice 
of Scnpture, and work toward changing atntnde and behavior according to the latter when the two 
are in conflict. Finally, their concept of ownership and development of their children mntf be 
challenged, extreme forms of control must be let go, and be guided toward develop mg their own 
as well as their children's spiritual walk wtfh the Lord 

Poverty and Social Injustice . In mating compassion ministry in the Chinese American 
Chnstiai counmnuty is a delicate matter. One of their major resistances is the association of 
social concern with the “social gospel” a pproach employed by the “tiberaT churches that are 
declining m the last thirty years, while the evmgelicai churches have grown during the same 
period. 1 ’ But smee they have high regard for die authority of S a qK ure . they must be led to the 
conviction that co m pass io n ministry is a biblical im per a ti v e. Another factor for their resistance ts 
the lack of mfbnnabon and experience, hence they must be supplied with factual data regarding 
the urgent need of the poor and needy, the injustices they are suffering aid the economic g^> 
between them and the nch 

Then, depending on the available resources of the local churches aid the local Deeds in 
the community, Chinese American churches may be challenged to organize their own service 
programs such as English and tutorial classes, senior centers, day care and social services for new 
immigrants, etc Or they may work m partnership with their denommaDons mercy ministries, the 
Organization of Chinese Americans, government o' social agencies to bring about changes m 
society Some of the poverty related causes they can be encouraged to advocate may include 


c ' Fong. 17161 
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exposure of soakebeads’ exploitation of the poor aliens; danaud for Irving wages for the low-skill 
works in urban centers and Chinatowns, etc They must be reminded that the Christians’ mission 
to proclaim the good sews of Christ's salvation to the world tnua be accompanied by the power 
of the Kingdom of God, as expressed in acts of love and compassion toward those who are poor, 
lowly and oppressed The Christian educator must be sensitive m gmdmo them to selectively 
initiate or pmtiapate in these ministries based on the available resources, local needs and their 
own personal conviction. 

Relate the Biblical Message to Lrfe (B-WoHakeet #40 

According to Osborne m his book The Hermeneutical SoiraL the process from the 
interpretation of the text to as application involves three steps.** The first is to determine the 
sanation behind the biblical text, so that the author's intention or purpose for wrong can be 
discovered The second is to delineate the underlying theological principle that is relevant to the 
lives of both the past and the present readers, which serves as a pnncipalmng bridge between 
interpretation and appiicanon. The third is to search for parallel sanations in the current life of the 
learners, which requires an analysis of their life stfuaoon or experience. 

In Chapter 2. the situation behind the biblical text has been determined by means of 
contextual analyses, resulting in the identification of the theological theme and message for each 
sample passage, which m turn serves as the pnnqpalizing bridge between in t e rp r et ati on and 
application. In this chapter, an analysis of the life situation or experience of the Chinese 
American learners tn light of the goal of Christian education has been presented above. The 
remaining task to be addressed in this section is to identify situations in the current life of the 
learners that are parallel to these of the sample passages, so thy the relevance of the biblical 
messages may be conveyed and a lesson goal for each of the three Bible lessons may be 
proposed fry specific application. The actual “how to" of the application process will be dealt 
with in Chapter 4. after the various teaming activities have been explored 

** Osborne. 345-46. 
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Apply Sample Massa ge #1 : Consequences cfUmgsolved Family Onflirn 

The t he o lo gical theme and m ess age identified in Chapter 2 is that personal sins and 
unresolved iamiiy conflicts result not only m personal tragedies, but they also lead to corporate 
consequences that have detrimental effects for the kingdom of God (B- Worksheet #4m) 

Parallel Life Situations . As David welcomed the oppoffinuty not to co nfront he son in 
bade, but entrusted the task to his loyal commanders and troops, Chinese Americans have the 
same tendency to avoid confrontation when conflicts with them youths arise, bat entrust the task 
of (SsapliDe to church counselors and teachers This is especially true when their children are 
American bom, and meaningful communication between them have not been established due to 
language and cultural barriers Just as Absalom was entitled to royal privileges without the 
accompanying respo n si b ilities' most Chinese American par en ts , bang economically affluent and 
eager to bribe thetr children for good grades, often supply material goods over and above their 
baste needs, yet wtbout trammg them to take responsibilities. Moreover, with parental negligence 
in c h a r acte r building, either due to busy lifestyle or lack of positive role modeling, tragedies such 
as rebellious, luxurious or unmoral lifestyle, college drop out. r msnmLi gemenr of time and 
money, irresponsible dnvmg leading to car accidents, etc. may occur for some of these children 
When these h^tpen. they bring about natch grief and guik feelings m their parents, paralyzing 
them emotionally and thus affecting their perform a nce at home, at church and for some, even at 
work. If such sauatxns become prevalent among Chnsrians families, the corporate testimony of 
the church m the world will be greatly damaged 

Lesson Goal Learners will realize the detrimental consequences of unresolved family 
conflicts, and be willing to examine their own contribution to those existing in their lives and take 
a step toward resolution by the power of the HoK Spirit 
Apply Sample Message #2: What Are Your Pursuits n Life'* 

The theological theme aid message discovered m chapter 2 ts that an honest reflection on 
the inevitable reality of death and the uncertainties in life reflects that all earthly pursuits are 
futile, but that it is best to enjoy the fruit of one's labor m the context of human relationships as a 
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potion from the hand of God for this life time. (B- Worksheet Mn) 

PataDel Life Situations . Not mlike long Solomon, die pur s ui t s of most Chinese 
American adults include wisdom, work and wealth As wisdom gives people the ability and 
resources to get ahead m sooety, that would mean for the Chmese Americans to provide then 
children with die best e rinearion , and impose a high standard of academic achievement on them. 
This has become an issue of greatest concern m most families, aromd which all other pnrsnks 
evolve, even at the sacrifice of human relationships, border for their children’s education to be 
s ucces sfu l they mast pay the highest cost to live m the best school district, and strive to excel m 
their careers so as to ensure promotions and the highest passible salaries, or they may engage m 
multiple jobs and/or stock market investments to increase their sources of income. Such pursuits 
often lead to wotkaholic tendencies, greed and discontentmem to the neglect of fekh and 
c har ac ter development as well as family relationships. While the aduk generation takes pride m 
fin a nci al planning and accmnnbri on of wealth to pass on to the next generation to help them get 
ahead m society, the younger generation take material blessings for granted as their entitlement 
instead of seeing them as the fruit of their parents' labor. Most parents are aware of such a 
tendency in then children, but are not willing to see it as a problem they have helped to create. 

As Chinese American adults are so preoccupied with their various pursuits m life that 
they hardly stop and reflect on the mevtfable reality of death, the uncertainties of life, aid the 
impact such pursutts have on their lives aid an the lives of their loved ones They must be grven 
an apportmttyto do so m the application of this lesson. It would also be important to brag them 
into contact with people whose pursuits in life have been changed as a result of such a senous 
reflection an death and on the uncertamOes in life. They imtf also be guided to make a decision 
for change m their pursuits- or take a small step m that directxxL 

Lesson Goal Learners will reflea and evaluate the values they place on the pursuits of 
a c ad em ic and work achievement from the perspective of the inevitable reality of death aid the 
uncertainties of lift, aid accept the fruit of their labor in the context of human relationships as a 
portion given by God for their enjoyment m this lifetime. 
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A pply Sample Message #3 ljvim» m the Presence of a Holy God 

The t heolog ica l theme and message dis c over e d m Chapter 2 is that the holy God desires 
juspce and righteousness m Hg people, bet finds instead hitman arrogance and axa! injustice, 
which violate His Word by offending both their sovereign Lord and their lowly neighbors; thus 
account for His righteous anger and punishment. (B-Workskeet M4o) 

Parallel Life Si ri«arinn< ac torapt Irerl moH xramet Kpm. 

arrogant and a gamst their lowly neighbors by unjust practices m society, the Chmese Americans 
Christians are having the same problem, ft is not that they consciously disobey the Lord's Ward, 
but much like the Israelites, they are so preoccupied with and have so justified their pursuits that 
they have become totally msensitive to the needs of their lowly neighbors and to the demands of a 
Holy God who is a chan^icn for the poor and lowly. For example, few Chinese Americans ate 
aware that by jetting up the real estate prices in the best school district by the common practice of 
offering to buy homes at a higher thai market value, they have disposed their less weakhv 
neighbors (not necessarily poor by the American standard) to the academically "*less desirable" 
neighborhoods, because the latter simply cannot afford to live there anymore Certainly. Chinese 
Americans do not perceive that as njusbee. After ail, they are paying for what they get! 

While no longer threatened by judgment, the Chmese American Christians must be 
brought to the awareness and be challenged of their sms of human arrogance and social injustice. 
A lthough a part of thetr community co n se n s us , such sms have undoubtedly brought about much 
pam. disappointment and anger of the Holy God They must be led, passively to re pe n t a nce of 
their sms aid actively to the conviction of God's compassion for the poor and lowly, and become 
an instrument of that c ompassi o u toward their neighbors. 

Lesson Gcal Learners will reflect on their sms of human arrogance and social injustice 
that have brought about much pam. disappointment and anger of the Holy God. aid be challenged 
to repent and to live out God's c om p assio n m their community 
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CHAPTER 4 
Teaching the Bible Lesson 
htrodocDon 

Having trailed Bible teacbets to interpret die biblical texis by the literary genre approach 
and to apply the biblical message to the lives of contemporary Chinese American banters, tbe 
final task for increasing their effectiveness is to prepare them for the actual reaching of the Bible 
lessen, which aims at im pac ting tbe learners’ Irves beyond the c las sroom settings As will be 
evident from the chsarsaon m the first section of this chapter, learners are active agents of then 
own learning, so teaching must be mderetood and canied oat n accordance with how learning 
takes place in them. Hence, tbe first concern of this chapter is to examine some of tbe educational 
theories of learning. Then tbe effective use of a variety of teaching methods m light of these 
theories will be explored. Finally, a design of the teachmgAeammg process to achieve educational 
goals will be proposed, c riminal in g in the presentation of the three sample lesson plans at the end 
of the chapter. 

Examine Educational Theories of learning 
Traditionally, the learner is seen as a passive recipient of an authoriotive divine 
message. 1 and the Holy Spirt rather than the teacher or the learner is believed to have full control 
over the inner attitude and life changes of the learner. 1 However, such a position is not totally 
compatible with biblical and educational concepts of leaning. The way that learning takes place 
m learners as described in the Bible involves a coopera tiv e e ff ort of the Divine and the human 
teachers, and the learners On the one hand, the Bible affirms that the Holy Spirt guides learners 
into all truth (Jn 16:13). without Whom no one can wderctand spiritual matters (1 Cor 2:1 Off) 

On die other hand, t also testifies to the human teache r s awesome responsibility in admonishing 
and teaching wait all wisdom, so that indrvKhial learners may be presented perfect m Christ (Col 

Harold Biraess. Models of Rehoous F d nrario n: Theory aid Practice in Historical and Ca ganpggg 
Perspective (Wheaton. DL: Victor Books 19%). 180 

~ Lois E L e B a r . with lames Ptaddemann. FA»ra«in«i Thai is Christian (Wheaton. DL: Victor Books 

1989). 59 
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1:28) However, learners cannot be seen as passive recipients of the divine message. Actively, 
new Christians are urged to depart from elementary teachings of Qnist and press on to matnrity 
(Heb 6 I), which unpues mat they must make effort to grow toward matunty Passively, the Holy 
Spirit warns God's people not to harden their own hearts when hearing God's voice (Heb 3:7-8). 
This implies that not even the Divine teacher can inpose learning on the learners without their 
cooperabco! The Master Teacher Jesus Himself teaches that lbs disaples oust listen and accept, 
anticipate and a pp rop riat e the Word of God if they are to bear ftuk n their lives (Mk 420,24). 
Educational theories of learning not only affirm the btbhcal concept of the learners betng active 
agents of then own teaming, they even suggest that how learning takes place m learners 
determines how teachers dmid teach them. The following section will explore (bnr such 
educational theories that provide the for lb* nee nf vaimre tent-brno m^hnrk and for 

designing the teaching/ learning process. 

Andragogy 

Andragogy ts an important theory of adnk leaning originally proposed by Knowles. It is 
summarized by Johnson as presented below/ wsh additional comments from other contemporary 
educators. Knowles differentiates andragogy from pedagogy by identifying at least four 
characteristics in aduk learners. Fust, they desire to know the reasons why they need to learn 
before they commit themselves to an educational experience Second, they are self-directed, able 
to determine their perceived needs, aid thus responsible for their own decisions m leammg. 
Third, they brag a diveratv of experience to the classroom. And fourth, they desire to interpret 
and confront their real life circumstances. 

Christian educators have proposed strategies m the light of these characteristics Lessons 
must be orientated toward the learners' felt needs, so as to give them a reason to listen, aid be 
challenged for a life response J Due to their seff-directediess. they mn<a be given a sense of 

' Kent L Johnson and Nelson T Strobert. “Priaapfcs of Adult lear ning .' in Lifelong Le amrm » 
Guide to Adt Education in the Orndk. ed. Rebecca Grothe (Minneapolis Augsburg Publishing. 19971 
63-64.68. 

’ Skip Lewis. ~Aacfragogy m the Sunday School.' Chnsuan Ecfacabon Journal 12 (Spring 1992): 175 
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choice m learning,' and be provided resources for father nvespgatmn.* Thar diversity of 
experiences caDs for the teacher id acknowledge their miquencss and abilities on the one hand, 
and to challenge them to consider afcemanve perspectives on the other Learning can be made 
relevant by pnxnotmg courses in problem-centered ferns aod orgauzmg contents aromd their 
needs and interest,* as well as by groqnng learners according to their developmental stages and 
selecting Bible passages that are conducive to real life confrontation in their respective stages * 

While andragogy assumptions cettamly help teachers to be sensitive to motivating factors 
m planning fer adult learning expenences. concerns have also been raised over then- tendency to 
inspire strong individualism. Just as the apostle Paul enco ura ge s the exercise of spintual grfo but 
to do so for the budding iqioftbe church body (1 Cor 14 26). the teacher must facilitate a delicate 
balance between affirming learners to achieve their fell potential and help mg them see 
themselves as members of the faafa community Another concern as raised by Stephen 
Brookfield, professor of adok education at Columbia University, is the overestnnation of the 
adult setf-direaedness . 14 instead of being seif-directed, past negative school experiences and a 
conditioned perception of students as dependent receivers of transmitted content have caused 
many > adult learners to develop a passive attitude toward learning.' 1 Therefore, the teacher must 
be patient m moving learners toward self-direction. (B-Workskeet # 5 a) 

Praxis '* 

A powerful theory of learning for causing change in resistive practice to take place is that 
of praxis, “a dialectical relationship between theory and practice such that theory sprmgs from 
practice and constantly returns to it" It implies a constant dialectic between action and reflection 

Johnson and Strobert 76. 

' Lewis. 168 . 

Usd. 171 

' Brad E Stych. 'Increasing Learner Motivation m Vkilt Gasses.* Omsnan FA n-^nnn faml 14 
(Autumn 1993). 51 

: Lewis. 173. 

Ihd.. 167 

RkL 

* Miller. 273-75 
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As Miller ales Paulo Frore, a leading proponent of this theory, as seemg praxis to begm oat 
simply wife personal practice and re fle c tion , batwkfa c orammuty patterns that he calls life 
t hem es, one of winch is oppression As learners examine their practices cndcaQy, they may 
become aware of themselves as oppressed or op pr e sso rs. Until then, they would not be ready for 
change. 

Proverbs 423, “Above all else, guard your heart, for it is the well spring of life,” urges 
people to make every effort to guard then- hearts agamst evil motives, for it is om of the inner 
motives of the heart that outward actions flow. However, as Pr o verb s 16 2, “An a person's ways 
seem innocent to the person, but motives are weighed by the Lord” implies, self-deception and 
rationalization often Wind people from realizing the evil motives behind then actions, which only 
the Lord sees through Therefore, learners naist be guided to search their mner motives behind 
outward actions in light of God's Word, so that by enlightenment from the Holy Spirit, they can 
be convicted of evil motives and be ready for change. Such examining of actions is crucial, for 
u tam a teh t is typo actions (wgfa their a ccompan ying motives), and not just upon words that a 
person is judged (Mt 7 21 and Jas 2:17) Therefore, praxis is an i m port ant theory of learning that 
has agnificatt implications for Christian education. (B-Wartakeet #5b) 

Learning Styles 

Another one of the important learning theories originally proposed by Kolb m 1971 and 
developed m recent decades is that of learning styles. According to this theory, m perceiving 
knowledge, there are people who sense and feel their way ooocretely (FEEL) and those who think 
things through abstractly (THINK): and in p r oc e s sing i nfo rmation, there are people who watch 
what is happening reflectively (WATCH) and those who jump ngbt m and try it out actively 
(DO). The rest belong somewhere on the continuum between the two sets of ext reme s m 
perceiving and m processing. Kolb theorizes that the combination of how people perceive 


' Bernice McCarthy. The 4MAT T wrtwno m Learning Sides with Rit»ht/T eft Vtode 

Te chniques , ed. Charles White and May Colean McNamara, rev ed. (Barrmaoc. HI EXCEL. 1987). ?. 9. 

25. .'C43. 
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(concretely or abstractly) and process (reflectively or actively) forms the uniqueness of four basic 
l e a rning styles, the most c o m fo rt a ble way to team McCarthy applies the theory and demonstrates 
how teach mg can be done m accordance wth the four teaming styles 

The unagmatrve teamers (FEEL and WATCH) seek personal meaning, judge things m 
relationshg) to values, function through social interaction, was to make the world a better place, 
are cooperative and sociable, and respect amhorty when earned. Since they learn by laming and 
sharing ideas, they enjoy discussions, group work, and prefer teachers who encourage growth and 
authenticity in them. 

The aialytK teamers (THINK and WATCH) seek intellectual competence, judge things 
by factual venfkaoon, function by adapting to experts, was to add to the world's knowledge, are 
patient and reflective, and prefer cham-of-command authority Since they learn by thinking and 
then reflecting about ideas, they enjoy the traditional classroom lecture, and prefer teachers who 
are experts and nterested in transmuting knowledge. 

The common sense teamers (THINK and DO) seek solutions to problems, judge things 
by their usefulness, function through kinesthetic awareness, want to make things happen, aie 
practical and straightforward, see authority as necessary, but would work around it if forced. 

Since they leam by testing theories and applying common sense, they enjoy problem solving an 
their own. and prefer teachers who give them the skills they need to be independent teamers. 

The dynamic leamera (FEEL and DO) seek hidden possibilities, judge things by gut 
reactions, function by synthesizing various parts, want to challenge complacency, are enthusiastic 
and adventurous, and tend to disregard authority Since they team by tnal and error, they enjoy 
self-discovery and creative works, and prefer stimulating teachers who use a vanetv of tparhmo 
methods. 

Recognizing that the mdividuai learners are uniquely made m the usage of God 
Christian educators must respect the different teaming styles as God's wonderful creation, aid 
make every effort to use various rww-hino methods to enhance understanding and application of 
God's truth among learners. The apostle Paul affirms such accommodation of every learner, as he 
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says, “And we proclaim Him, admonishing everyone and teaching everyone with aO wisdom, so 
that we may present everyone perfect m dnst” (Col 1:28). fa doing so, all kamers will feel 
a ppre cia ted and valued tor their miqnpness Each one will have a chance to use tas/her own 
natural ability to team, while at the same time be developed m ways others leam as well, so that 
aO learners will leamfiom each other and grow together in the process. (B- Worksheet #5c) 
Prmdples o f 1 (based on Bloom’s Taxonomy) 

An important eHncmmai theory, developed by Bloom aod well accepted by erincators 
smce the latter half of the 20th cenony, recognizes Warning as involving two d if fer ent domains: 
the cognitive and the affective, each with its own hierarchical levels of learning. Ford applies 
Btoom’s theory and has developed his principles of teadirngfleatning in both domains. 14 

The Cognitive Domain . Defined as “those learning objectives which deal with the recall 
or recognition of knowledge and the development of intellectual abilities and skills," 1 ' the 
cognitive doman consists of six levels of learning: Knowledge, Comprehension, Application, 
Analysis, Synthesis aid Evaluation 

.As generally recogn iz ed by educators, people tend to take m new information an the 
basis of the storehouse of knowledge they already possess. w Therefore, while factual knowledge 
is a the lowest level of cognitive learning, t is the foundation upon which higher levels of 
learning may be bulk. Ford has developed the following six prmaples of for designing 

learning activities that aim at factual knowledge o mc otne s , as saramarized below: 17 Provide 
learning activities that: 

1 require learners to participate actively 

2. require learners to use more than one of the senses at the same time. 

3. he^> learners see m advance the total organization pattern 

1 LeRoy Ford Design for Teat-fong andTnmng (Nashville: Bradman Press, 1978V 
' KrathwohL David R_ Benjamin S. Bloom and Bertram B. Vfasa. Ta x on om y nf FAn-a n onal 
Objectives, Ham fcc i ofc 1: Cogmgy e nnmam (Sck Ycrfc David McKay. 1956V Cited by Ford 7 
4 Richard Robert Osmer. Tt-arhny fa Faith A Guide for Tead *-^ of AMQgg (LomsviDe: 
WesomnsteriJohn Knox Press. 1992V -40. 

'Ford llSfif 
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4. give learners immediate knowledge of results 

5. are novel to the (earners. 

6. are various but each aiming ac achieving the same goaL (B-Workskeet #5$ 

Hrs pmcgiles of teaching corresponding to the other five higher levels of lcammg are 
smmnanzsd as fellows: 1 * Provide learning activities for learners to.. 

Comprehension: translate ideas into new forms. 


discover rdabanshjrs between one idea and another, 
define and interpret ideas and co ncept s . 

Application use the i nf ormation p new and p ract ic al ways. 

Analysis: break material down into its parts. 


solve problems m a systematic way. 

Synthesis combine etements/parts to form a new and creative product 

Evahjabcn judge the value or wotth of something, based on given standards. 

(B-Worksheet USe) 


The Affective Domain . Defined as "objectives which describe changes in interests. 
amturl e s , and values, and the development of a pp recia tions aid adequate adjustment." 19 the 
affective domain consists of five levels of learning: Receiving, Responding, Valuing, 
Organization and Charactenzanon. 


Ford's pnncgiles of teaching for arrirnrimal o ut co m e s have been rear range d, with a few 
additio ns (marked*!, to better correspond to the five levels of learning in the affective domain, as 
well as to account for the work of the Holy Spirit m affecting amende change m learners. A 
couple of his principles of teaching in the motor skill area have also been adapted (marked**) to 
heip learners take action toward c haracterizati on. The modified principles of teaching in the 
affective domain are summarized as follows: 3 Provide oppommibes for learners to... 


* Bad- 160.163.195. 

9 KrattawohL David R_. Benpmm S. Bloom and Du n am B. \taso. Taxonomy of Frtnaricnai 
Objectives. Handbook IL Cognitive Domain (New York: David McKav. 19641 Cited bv Ford. 181 
- J B*L 225.241291 
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Receiving; *pay attention to a learning actrvay 

Responding: identify an attitude and specify what it means. 

read or bear about persons who exemplify the anmtie. 
confront sources that they consider anthoritative. 
observe leaders and peers who exemplify the attitude. 
eagpge tn meaningful n w r i i m il experiences. 

Valuing reflect 14 x 11 their own life experiences m light of Scripture. 

analyze values, and make decisions on motal/educal issues, 
share insights or commitments wtffa others m a dimate of freedom. 

“allow for the Holy Spirit to change their atttude and values 
Organization; *priontize their values 

Characterization: * *see a demonstration of actions (of the proper atttude) 

••receive guidance in their first a t t emp ts m taking action 
•allow for the empowerment of the Holy Spirit to change life. 

••take action m real life on their own, repeatedly if necessary 
•build accountability by reporting back resufes soon after action taka. 

The above addition of providing opportunities for learners to allow for the Holy Spurt to 
change attitude and behavior is cruaal. because the Scriptures affir m that the Holy Span, Who 
mdweQs the children of God when they accept Christ (Gal 4 6 ). enables them to die to sm and to 
live by Him (8 1 Iff), and empowers them to witness and to do even greater works than Christ had 
done (Acts 18. 10:38. Jn I4:12ff) Therefore, time and opportunity must be provided for (earners 
to draw upon He power for living through meditation and prayer during class session, aid 
through a ssignments Airing the week beyond the classroom setting But as Christians develop A 
different paces ami in different ways, and only the Lord who searches the hearts knows their inner 
at titu de s , the instructor cannot be dogmatic about prescribing changes for the whole class in 
designing (earner response activities, she must leave room for the Holy Spirit to move within the 
individual learners aid bnng about various levels and kinds of changes m them (see Reflection 
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and Action of Sample Lesson Plan #2). (B-Worksheet #5f) 

Apart from the work of the Holy Spmt, Blooms Taxonomy as applied by Ford is helpful 
to the teacher in designing learning activities to achieve goals and objectives m bath domains, 
assessing the merits of different teaching methods, and evaluating the learners’ achievement 
throughout the educative process. However, the theory aaaoi be taken rigidly. The two domains 
can be more accurately seen as Ktegrated when learning takes place m the learner For example, 
it is hard to perceive a learner achieving any level of cognitive learning without responding 
affectively at the same time, or anyone reaching the level of lifestyle chaiactenzadon in loving 
one’s neighbor wthout having cogmrive knowledge of what that means. Besides, when learning 
style is taken mto co n si der ation, the levels may not be in the stated sequence For example, a 
dynamic learner may find synthesis at a lower level than analysis, and a common sense learner 
may find application lower dm comprehension, or evaluation lower dm synthesis, etc. With 
these qualifications. Bloom's theory as applied by Fold in his principles of teaching is helpful m 
providing general guidelines for designing the teachmg/leaming process, as will be demonstrated 
m the last section of this chapter 

Explore a Vanetv of Maboite 

As evident from the above discussion an educational theories of learning, employing a 
variety of teaching methods is essential for teaming to be effective. Andtagogy calls for the 
sharing of life experiences and self-directed type of a learning process for adults. Praxis 
hi gh li g hts the need for teaching methods that require critical self- or commimiy-reflecoon an the 
learners' actions and practices The theory of Learning styles requires the use of a variety of 
teaching methods to make learnmg effective for ail types of learners And principles of reaching 
derived from Bloom's Taxonomy most concretely spell out how various teachmgTeammg 
activities can be employed to achieve educational goals in both the cognitive and the affective 
domains Therefore, m this section, some of the most common teaching methods and their 
effective use by con te mporary educators are explored 
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lecture 

The purpose ofthe lecture is not just to summarize resource materials used for teaching. 
Iwt to present ideas n a manner tailored to the needs of the learners, beginning with what they 
know and taking them to a new destmadca Even though t is often taken for grafted as the 
primary t e aching method fix tra nsnunmg cogmOve biblical knowledge, intentionally plamed 
such as ndndmg impact statements and stones, t can bnng about a change of atritode as well. 

The Teacher’s Pre oaia t ion. 21 

1 Wnte An Idea Outline: Investigate the snbject matter by tending, while highlighting 
important ideas Then decide on the points to be covered, based on a balance between what the 
teacher considers the most im port a n t for the learners and on what s/be personally cares abotg the 
most, so she can lecture wth conviction 

2. Write A Presentation Outline consisting of a skeleton of the basic pomts and sub- 
pofflts to be covered Choose an overall prmaple to organize aid outline the lecture For example, 
begin with a problem and move toward its solution, state one side aid the opposite side of an 
issue, then a possible resolution, set forth an idea aid move toward its application m life; presets 
events or ideas m then historical sequence, begin whh a familiar idea or experience, then examine 
it crmcally. making it imiamiliar. etc 

3 .Add examples: two types—cogpmve and affective; the former aims at danfymg ideas 
and concepts while the latter aims at arousing feelings and commitm ents. To illustrate cognitive 
ideas or concepts, familiar analogies may be used To affect attuuA* life examples or emotional 
experiences from authority figures, leaders and peers are valuable They need not always be 
poskrve expenences; small progresses after failures, reflections aid prayers are sometimes more 
realistic and helpful than success stories. 

4. Repeated practice for lecture delivery is usually not necessary, but may talk through 
the introduction, conclusion aid summary, aid ask agam aid again why she cares about this 

~ S ummarize d from Osmer. 47-52.61-68 
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lecture, so that the teacher’s interest and coovictiao may come through, and spark the same in the 
learners 

Guidelines tor ESscnve Use . Osmers gmddmes for the delivery of the four basic 

parts to a lecture: introduction, body, periodic summari es and conclusion are summarized below 
(unless noted otherwise):” 

The purpose of the introduction ts threefold First, get attention by stimulating curiosity, 
clearing an expectation, fostering tension, etc. Second, make connections to the learners by telling 
stones or life examples that relate to the topic. Third, set m morion the flow of the lecture 
according to the organizing principle. For example, if the lecture is organized in terms of a 
quesrion-to-answer flow, the introduction would present the question, which the rest of the lecture 
attempts to answer 

The body builds on the introduction, and follows the pattern set by the organizing 
principle. Allow spontaneity during delivery with the befy of a presentation outline, bearing in 
mind the learners' attention span, which increases for the first ten minutes aid then begins to fall 
off. For example, after explaining an idea for about ten minutes, shift to a story or illustration, ask 
a question or pause for questions For transmission of content material to be effective. Ford’s 
principles of teaching for knowledge outcomes, such as hewing learners see m advance the total 
organization pattern, may be applied 

Periodic summaries give learners a chance to rest briefly, allowing them to catch up if 
attention has wandered off or to correct misunderstandings of the material just covered if 
necessary It also serves as a signal that one part is completed and another will begm 

The conclusion provides learners with the sense that the lecture has reached a iWimtmn 
which cm create a strong and long-lasting impression, or that it has only scratched the surface of 
the subject This may be done bv giving a culminating insight a summary, or an invnarica far 
learners to share application to their lives. (B-Workskeet #5g) 


~ Osmet 53-61. 
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Discussion - * 

The discussion method, involving the rdational give and take land of genu me 
conversation between teacher and learners and among learners, is often used etfher as a primary 
or sigipienrentaiy means of instruction. Qsmerdrffcrc reia t es two types of dis c ussi on: the focused 
and the open-ended in the former, a pre-detennmed goal is set by the teacher, which often serves 
to help learners understand content material. In the latter, the flow of the discussion emerges out 
of the sharing in class without a pre-deten nm ed goal set by the teacher. Ha b e r mas describes it as 
dialogical educ a tion, and considers k contnbuDve to stre ng t henin g the trathticoal lecture m the 
sense that learner feedback typifies the very heart of living and leammg outside the c l assrooms, 
aid that through two-way communication, “concepts are clarified, values are affirmed ”* 

For both focused discussion and open-ended discussion, the questioning technique is 
e ss e nti a l As Fortosis observes: high rates of ip*»aionnig with questions of various cognkrve 
levels and sufficient pauses m between promote cognitive perform an ce; the use of questions and 
discussion sr i mu lares poaive attitudes toward most topics; aid learner and teacher generat e d 
questions are likely to engage learners at an intellectually challenging level ~ 

The Teacher’s Role and Preparation . The two types of discussion require different 

roles aid preparations an the part of the teacher, In the focused discussion, smce the teacher has a 
dear idea ofwhere s/he wares the discussion to go, sdie attempts to move the learners toward the 
pre-detennmed goal she has set for the class. Its preparation is similar to tfare of a lecture, except 
that after selecting the central points of the presentation outline, the next step is to turn that 
oreline into a discussion oreline consisting of questions corresponding to each poire on the 
oreime This outline then guides the flow of the discussion to amve at ccnctusicns intended by 
the teacher. 

The open-ended discussion is more spontaneous. The teacher is primarily responsible for 
IbkL 75-93. unless noted otherwise. 

** Ronald T Habermas. " An Examination of Teaching Paradigms: Ttece Dialogical Approaches Winch 
Stren gthen TnuSnonal Andragogicai Practice." Chnsnan Etfacanan Journal 10 (Winter 1990): 48 

~ Stephen G Fortosis. "Can Q u e stioning Make Rehgkms Erfocacors More ESecxhe in the Q a ssro om T 
Christian Education Journal 12 (Spring 1992): 86-90 
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raismg thought provokmg questions to move the class along, deepening the insights as the 
( fe cn s a on unfolds, and i n c luding as many members of the class as possible. According to Faust, 
teaching begins with an acceptance and encou ragem e n t of die teamen congenial particyatMn. 

By encouraging expression of r e sist a nce , oat classifying answers as wrong, and net nterraptng 
the dynamic inte r act io n erf" class members, die teacher grves permission for learners to come to a 
more complex and comprehensive view it is expected that the (earners, picking up the dialogue 
style of the teacher as learners and active listeners, and valuing different opinions, will come to 
seethe inadequacy of some of then beliefs, and accept a modified or synthesized view that makes 
more sense to them or dears cp seme of their confusions.* 

The preparation for the open-ended discussion involves the following: 

1. Read and jot down grabbmg thoughts and feelings from the reading material. 

2. Jot down and reflect on how they relate to life and challenge. 

3. Visualize one at a tune, how two or three very different learners might be struck by 
these ideas, and how each will respond 

4 List important ideas and issues that occur during such reflection. 

5 Write down how to begm the discussion: personal sharing and invite learners to share 
along, raise two or three issues and ask why they seem so important: brainstorm about important 
ideas: ask learners to share feelings stirred by the reading, etc. 

Guidelines for Effective Use . As Osmer holds, “probably the single most important 
skills involved in leading a discussion is asking good questions." 2- The fbUowmg is a summary of 
his proposal for nsmg the four basic types of questions: the fanal analytical, productive, and 
e\ahiative (examples mine). 3 

Factual questions require learners to draw out certain knowledge or facts from their 
memories or from the Bible, so as to build on them to achieve higher levels of teaming. They are 

~ Wayne E Fans. “A Vtodd lor EfFecme Adult md Adotesceot E<tocation m a Rriamrai Mode." 
Rehaocs Education 9? (Fall 1998): 470 

- Osina: 70. 

3 HjkL 69-75. 
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usually the "who,” “what,” “when” kmd of questions that have single right answers irnmedctfeh- 
accessible to the learners, e g., ‘'Who killed Absalom'’” 

Analytical qnesrions require learners to analyze mfotm a don and draw conclusions from 
it They engage learners in an active pro cess of thinking xc help them see nnwmy and 
reiationstups that facts alone do not provide. There are usually right answers or a range of 
possible right answers, e g., “Why did ioab hesaate to send Ahunaaz to deliver news of 
Absalom's death to King David 0 ” 

Productive questions are open-ended questions that do not have right or wrong answers. 
Rather, an the basis of the learners' creatrvffy and ima gma rim drey come iq> with their own 
unique respo n ses, h other words, they “produce” something that is new, e g , “What could have 
been David's reaction if Absalom had been captured alive" 1 ” 

Evaluative qu e s tion s require the learners to make value j udgm e nts about something either 
based on their crwn standard, on those given m class or found in Scr^dire They are also open- 
ended que sti on s that have no right answers, and the learners are challenged to examine both their 
judgments and the standards they use to make their judgments, e g.. “Do you think David loved 
Absalom 0 Why or why not?" “What was Joab’s moral responsibility?" 

Osmer offers the following suggestions for leading discussions 5 
Stan with questions that are forty easy and nan-threatening, but avoid those that can be 
answered with a simple "yes" or “no" unless learners are asked to supply reasons, ft is advisable 
to “start slow, go low. strike fire, retire,” which means to ease the learners into a discussion, 
invite them to do some solid thinking aid sharing, build toward culminating insi g hts then 
quickly tie thmgs together wih a conclusion- Sometimes, begin with a dramatic, controversial 
question that stirs the dass up Then jump right into discussion. For example. “Some people are 
more likely to confess their racism than sexism. Do you agree 0 Why or why not 0 " 

Silence is generally much shorter than the teacher thinks Some research indicates that 


~ Ibid. 75-STv 
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teachers wait an average of only one second, but that when they wait from three to five seconds, 
more answers of better quality are given If no answer is forthcoming, try to re ph r a se the question 
m a simpler form or ask prompting questions to help learners respond. Or lean agamst a solid 
object such as a wail or a podnim, winch gives the impression that one can wax forever Or make 
eye contacts with different people and ask, “Can anyone respond?” Or have learners respond to 
the question with each other first, then volunteer to sfaaie with the entire class. 

To create an atmosphere conducive to discnssion, affirm or appreciate the learners’ 
respo n ses even if wrong, especially in the beginning. Avod rteijectmg a mmi-lectnre imless the 
discussion can be helped to reach a deeper level However, speak as a resource person, not the 
ultimate autbonty Ask probmg questions to help learners go deeper than their aubal response, or 
redirect the discussion fa greater pa r ticipation, e g. “What do the rest of you think of this'’” 

Bring the discussion to a close to create a sense that the discussion has arrived 
somewhere. This may be achieved by havmg someone offer a summary, or by having each or 
some learners share one of the most significant insights gained. (B-Worksheet #5k) 

Debate ” (Notes* and examples mine) 

The debate, a formal argument between two parties taking apposite sides of a specified 
issue, is generally sated in the form of a resol u tion, e g . “When we experience racial 
discrimination from our bass at work, we should co nfiout him/her about it" The party that argues 
fix* the affirmative has the responsibility to prove that the resolution is correct The other party 
has to prove that d is not and may offer an alternate proposal. 

The Teacher's Role (Nate* : The teacher is responsible to assign fix'debate an issue 

relevant to the Bible lesson and possibly has biblical support an bath sides. S/he may serve as 
moderator of the debate, help direct comments and questions from the floor when it is open after 
the last rebuttal, and guide in the process of deciding a winner.) 


* Marlene 0. LeFever. Creative Te ar*""? M ahods Be An Effective Chwai Teacher (Elan. QL: 
David C. Cook Publishing. 19851. 232-33. 
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Ga i d ei mes for Effective Use . Debate speeches are to be given in two sessions of fear 
presentation speeches each, with a brief break in between when each side prepares for its rebuttal 
Generally, the otder of the presentation is as follows: 

1. First affirmative speech 2. First negative speech 

3. Second affir mat iv e speech 4. Second negative speech 

Break 

5 First negative rebuttal 6. First affir mative rebuttal 

7. Second negative rebuttal 8. Second affirma t iv e rebuttal 

Smce the burden of proof lies with the affirmative party, os members have the advantage 
of presetting the first and last speeches. After the last rebuttal, the floor may be open for dass 
comments and questions The winning party ts determined by ffs ability to presem better 
arguments than the loosing party. (Note*: by taking votes of the sides class members take before 
and after the debate, aid see winch party wins mare converts But if such c ompe titi ons hurt 
learners' rela ti o n s h ip, the teacher may use the debate as an opportnmty to help them look at both 
sides of an issue without having to pick a winner) (B-Workskeet #5j) 

Paradox' 1 

Often used to teach the mystery of God's kingdom, paradox may be defined as “a 
s ta tement or an argument that seems seif-contradictory when viewed from the perspective of 
common sense"' : ft may be illustrated by the parable of the Prodigal San. The assumptions of the 
audience are: dutiful sons are to be rewarded aid slothful sans punished: and responsible fathers 
must disaplme children to teach responsible behavior But the parable contradicts the logic of 
such assumptions, and its contradichan can only be overcome by moving to a new frame of 
reference, m which God's love is not seen along the lines of reward-and-pumshment thinking 
used m everyday life. 

The Teacher’s Role The teacher challenges learners to become aware that their 

Qsmer. 149-90. 

~ IbkL 153. 
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cnrrent mderstanriing of God g too smalL Two types of reaching are based on das understanding 
of paradox: refraining and reaching co nt rar ie s To teach refraining, the teacher's role is to fadp 
learners see that aOmnnan knowledge of God is finae and bmaed, and to mvte learners to 
develop awareness of new frames, in teaching contraries, the teacher's role is to ttrodnce two 
seeming l y cortiad i ctoi y perspect iv es, then confront learners wah the anomalies (that which 
cannot be explained) of each In both types of teaching paradox, the teacher helps learners accept 
Pani’s exhortation not to thmk too highly of themselves bat rdy on the diversSy m the c hur ch 
canunnuty to study God’s mystery. Thus, such teaching is grounded in a theological concept that 
can be employed to study other comroversial topics as well 

G ui d efa es for Effective Use . Osmer offers two different sets of guidelines for an 
effective use of the two types of reaching paradox r e frainin g and contraries, as summarized 
below (tlhrstraocns mme) 

Teaching reframmg involves four steps as follows: 

1 kfcndfy the baste assumptions of the learners'current frame of reference by actively 
listening to what they are saying and how it reveals about their underst a nding of truth Articulate 
their assum p tio ns con cr et ely , usmg similar la ng u age and images as the learners do. such as “so 
woman is inferior to man due to the order of creation as implied by I Tim 2:13” Discern points 
of dissatisfaction they have wnfa their current frame of reference in comments such as “but it 
doesn't seem to make sense.” Then build on this need (to change frame) for the next stage. 

2. Introduce a paradox that challenges the basic a ss um ptions m their current frame of 
reference, usmg one of four techniques: reversal, miens ifkatmo. confusion, and renaming. 
Reversal introdu ce s a new perspective that portrays some of their a ss um ptions in a radically new 
way and invites them to compare and c oot rast it wah their inkal perspective. For example, 
compare and contrast the order of creaboo between animals and humankind wkh that between 
man and woman in terms of superiority or mfenorty intensification foc use s so intensely an their 


“ IbkL 157-90 
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basic assumptions that they must come to terms with t For example, argue as hard as possible 
that all second-bom are inferior to first-borns, until they get so disgusted that they would be open 
to alternative interpretations Contusion tnes toga leamers to examine their assumptions from a 
different point of view they are likely to resist, bot which is presented n such a confusing manner 
that they temporarily forget their resistance while trymg to clarify k. so that in the process they 
make sense out of t Far example; explain the hypothetical assumptions of people raised in a 
matriarchal society, who would interpret the order of creation for Eve as bemg advantageous over 
Adam. Renaming provides new words to rename realkies as related to their baste as s um p ti ons, 
thus constructing a new frame of reference For example, rename Eve as the crown of God's 
creation of humankind, which parallels humankind as the crown of God’s creation of the 
universe 

3 Discover a new frame of reference that makes sense out of the paradox In each of the 
techniques above, a paradox has been mrmrinced to challenge certain assumptions of the learners' 
frame, then they are ready to make sense out of this paradox. For example, they may come to see 
a new frame in which the order of creation between Adam and Eve may not imply siqjenorffy or 
in f eriority m terms of nature, but priority of nurture. 

4 Reflect upon this new frame to become aware of its limits and those of all other 
perspectives. The goal is to help learners go beyond seeing God or reality m a new way. but 
become aware that every way of viewing God or reality takes place wkhin the constraints of a 
certain frame, which in this case is the frame of patriarchy 

Teaching contraries involves presenting two different perspectives sunuhaneousK. and 
then introducing anomalies dial are part of each perspective. The goal is not so much to call into 
question the assumptions of a given frame of reference: as to call into question die adequacy of 
every frame The basic steps involved are as follows: 

1 Identify two equally valid perspectives such as free will and predestmaticn 

2 Teach bath perspectives as equally valid, noting similari ties and diffe r e nces. 

3 Point to aKxnafres m each paspeenve 
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4. invite learners to acknowledge the strengths and weaknesses of each view 

5. Acknowledge the mystery of God and the Imitation of afl perspectives. (B- 
Wcrkskeet §5k) 

Case Study * 

The case study method focuses on issues that require a response or a decision not just on 
the part of one or more characters n the case, but also on the part of the learners studying the case 
as well: then stands and the bases of their decisions The method aims at faalttarmg at least three 
goals: wisdom—the ability to nUegrate imderstanding and practice, lakh and action, maointv—the 
ability to make decision guided by lakh and takmg responsibility forks consequences, and 
discernment-die tntuawn and sensitivity to discriminate between alternatives and then 
implications for a faithful response 

The Teacher's Role and Preparation The teacher is a co-learner wkh the dassm 
analyzing the case and proposing responsible and creative alternatives of under stan d ing and 
action His/her role is to foster a meaningful dialogue among the paitic^iaiits. facilitate the 
discussion, highlight the issues and insights. and employ his/her own resources in the summary 
aid for danficatwo throughout the process A gifted teacher listens well, encourages learners to 
do the same, aid genuinely trusts the wisdom, msights. and personal experiences of the class' 
His/her preparation involves thinking through ahead of tune dear questions or a dditio na l data. 
The discussion plan may consist of listing the central issues, the principal characters and their 
feelings, aid theological resources available to both the characters and the paitiapants. 

Guidelines for Effective Use , huoal questions such as "“What is the situation m the 
case 0 " or “What does the problem seem to be 0 " provide a wide range of entry points. One way to 
guide a case study is to record on the board remarks made by a participant, and to interpret and 

M Robert A Evans. “The Case Method aid the Vhmsuy to Higher Educ ati on." m Case Studies m 
Higher Education Mmrsmes. ed. Robert A Evans. .Alice Frazer Evans, and Gregg H Douglas (Menton 
Centre. Mass National Fnsrittte for Camp* Ministries. 1980). 

" Aiks F. Evans. Robert A Evans, and William B Kennedv FWfaorwnes for the Non-Poor tMarvknoO. 
N Y Orte; Books. 19871 18. 
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organize them to show how they relate to other points. The respondent may be probed to c larify 
what s/he says or means, or to rephrase k. To heighten involvement and to introdoce an afiectrve 
dimension, learners may be asked to assume the rotes of the persons in the case. Or ask questions 
such as: “What would you do if yon were the mam character m this case? Why?” 

Conflict of opinion or controversy is characteristic of and constructive m a hvety case 
dismssion The teacher may highlight the mnflift hy piering fc-armrs m rfhwrr <falootM» with 
another and encourage them to sketch concrete alternative sobmons, and then cntically compare 
these alternatives and their consequences. Another way is to caD fa a vote on a co n t rov er si al 
issue, with a category of 'imdeaded' that provides an opportouty to test the impact of the 
discussion by taking a second vote later. A decision point may be clarified by pushing learners to 
decide aid to defend their chotces 

The study may be closed by asking learners what they have learned from the case and 
from one another, then listing them on the board as a ewnmnml summary When the teacher has 
important insights or an ntegrative way of understanding the case or issue to share. £ is im port a nt 
to identify than as his/her concerns rather than the solution (B-Woriakeet it51) 

Action Reflection * 

This teaching method moves from action to reflection, thus relating actual practice to 
reflection of theology Learners are challenged to genuinely reflect upon their deep-rooted but 
unbiblical practices, and open themselves to the Holy Spirit's empowe r m ent fa transfor ma tion of 
life. But this is not limited to grave social sms, learners must learn to do theological reflection m 
daily living as well/' 

The Teacher's Rote . It is to brag learners to the awareness that all stations m life, 

family, relationships, work, leisure, etc., provide experiences fa theological reflection and 
discernment, and to motivate them to chan ge m light of Scripture. S/he mist also demonstrate to 


* Miller. 286ft See also Evans. Evans, and Kennedy. 170ft 
Soma Cook Evens! and Susan K. Nadmgal “Making the Connections - m I HHnno l ^ami n o - a 
G uide for Adult Edtagrim in the Ourch. ed. Rebecca Grotix (Minneapolis: Augsburg. 1997V 169-72. 
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them that as their teacher, s/he is doing the same, so that together, they may make progress 
toward reaching die goal of Christian education, which is to conform to the image of Christ in 
ocher words, be* takes the role of a facfiicator for ereaongin the c lassro om a co mmui Ky of 
change, in which learners mutually support the changes they see each striving to make. 

Gmridmes for Effective Use . As proposed by Miller, a paradigm of this method may 
include awareness, analysis, action and reflection 

Awareness refers to setf-consckmsness arising horn exposing and examining one's own 
action or community tradition and practice. For example, cnbcally looking at how one treats 
persons of another race may lead to the awareness of one’s own and/or tire community's 
traditional practice of race discrimination Exposing to other churches' effort n living out the 
gospel imperative of feeding the hungry, dothing the naked and freeing the captives, makes the 
complacent churches aware of the problem of poverty and injustice m society and their failure to 
show compassion as God requires 

Analysis leads to further understanding of the problem and the deep-rooted ideology 
behind iL For example, analyze how the neb educate themselves to continue to be nch. and 
educate the poor to accept their own poverty as a normal and natural dung. Confront ideological 
traps such as "they are poor because they are lazy" or that "they are poor because of their own 
choice,” and analyze the cause and effect of such traps 

Action involves confe rri n g and discussing with those already experienced and engaged 
with the concern It requires prayer, study (biblical, sock 1 /pol meal. intellectual and experiential 
field works, etc ), aid plaining for action. For example, interview Paulo Frare concerning 
pedagogies for the nan-poor, engage in Bible study on God's concern for and relabonsiup to the 
poor attend a traveling seminar to the Third World: organize a planning and action group m the 
local church to fight poverty m the community , ere. 

Reflection completes the cyde as an evaluation of what is being or has been done to 
bring about the transformation is life practice, of how well such transformation has met 
objectives set in the action plans, and of how it can be modified and unproved to make a greater 
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or more lasting impact. (B-Wcrlaked #5m) 

Life Story 3 * 

As Hammett suggests, since Scripoire speaks to real life sanations and ttansmons, 
learners mist be encouraged to encomter God at their point of need, to find tfaeir stories within 
the stones of Scnptme, and be guided by its message for their drily frying. 3 * Osmerpomts out 
that the reinterpreting of one’s own life story is at the heart of te ac hing for c oomutm e n t, and it is 
primarily a matter of bmgmg together in a meaningful way the stones of Scripture that describe 
God's dealings wtfh the world culminating m Jesus Christ, and the life stories of the learners. 

The Teacher's Role . it is to help learners deeper their struggle through memory and 

re fl ec tion , and understand it in lig|t of Scriptme, so that by receiving the gift of a new story, the 
various commitments that make up the pattern of their lives will be reshaped. 

Guidelines for Effective Use Osmer's proposal involves selecting teaming activities 
from the following five basic paits They correspond to Ford's principles of teaching for 
altitudinal outcomes: provide learning activities for learners to reflect upon their own life 
experiences m light of Saqxure: analyze their own values; make decisions on moral and ethical 
issues: and share their insights m a chmate of freedom. 

1 . Remembering: events that make sense of who they are. Outline their autobiography m 
stages; childhood adolescent yoimg adult, and present, supplying a title and an image of God for 
each stage. 

2. Reflecting: how the deeper story ofthe past impact commitments in the present, which 
provides the interpretive keys to personal identity narratives. Examples of reflective questions 
are; What does the title of each stage say about their view of life* What are the marker events that 
lie behind the choice ofthe title? How have their images of God changed or continued through 
the various life stages 0 

3. Encountering: collision between personal identity narratives and Scripture narratives. 

* Osmer. 107-48. unless noted otherwise. 

55 Hammett. 13. 
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forcing open to learnera the m breaking and redirecting of God's Word The learners may 
p aia p h r a se Scripture to darify what it says to their lives today, or write their own parables 
pertaaung to the area of commkmenr being studied. 

4. Shanog: insights or self-dis do sure to promote empathy among learners Leaders in 
small groups may pose a question an an area of commitment, and let learners share insights, then 
allow for qaesbons and responses among them Or learners may take tuns to discuss an area of 
commitment while those who listen later reflect an what they bear. 

5. Deciding: on ways for learners to redirect their commitments, with action plans to set 
in motion a process of change in their lives, learning activities may include: a. Write oat. in two 
scenarios the next chapter five years from now. one if hopes and dreams were fulfilled, the other 
ifimfulfUled and identify factors that make the difference, discerning those withm and those 
beyond control, b. Learners he^> each other discern concrete steps to move toward fulfillment of 
the positive scenario, c. Decide how they are going to live differently m lighr of the study, 
naming one or two action plans for the coming week, d Learners share insights gained and 
changes they see ahead. (B-Worksheet #5 h) 

Creative Writing 4 8 

LeFever insightfully points out that discovering one's writing ability gives learners a 
sense of achievement few other teaching methods can match. Apart from the practical advantage 
of helping learners prepare for lessons during the week, some of the benefits LeFever listed for 
writing assignments are as follows 41 First, it helps leamas stabilize in their own minds what they 
believe, which has lasting value when the writing touches the essence of their relationship with 
God. Second they may be challenged to more or iginal thinking as they hear each other express 
themselves, as well as to appreciate one anothers writing drills Third it gives dues to the 
problems and issues vital to their lives, and where they are in their frith journey And finally, it 
gives learners a vehicle for communicating truth to ethos, and very often, their writing preach to 

* LeFever. 261-&? 

IbkL 262.267 
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each other m stronger terms than the teacher can do through verbal communication 

The Teacher's Role.* 2 Since many leamerc are afraid to wr*e because of negative 
experience of wnting school papers tn the past, the teacher must find ways to break through those 
negative feelings m order for learners to discover the joy of creative wrtmg To take the pressure 
off leamas, begin wkhanaD and fun writing assig n mas s that do cot appear “schoolish," stress 
that writing is just talk written down,” and that s/he is not expecting “great wrtmg,” only 
“individual sharing,” and offer learners the option to wrte or think, and then share However, 
assure them that they will not be asked to do so unless they volunteer. Most importantly, she 
must not make negative comments about spelling or punctuation, but may give paskive 
reinforcement by posting the best creative writing assignments on a bulletin board after writers 
have polished them. 

Guidelines for Effective Use . Writing projects may be earned out in class or at home. 
Although there is often not enough time to do so m dass. once learners have begun something 
they consider worthwhile m class, they will usually complete an their own Some of the creative 
writing projects LeFever proposes are biblical poetry, prayers, paraphrases, letters, and stones 
Their respective guidelines for effective use are as follows (examples mne) A 

1 . Biblical Poetry: Following the poetic forms found in the Psalms, give learners the first 
of poetic lines such as “I will always love my God,” and ask them to wrte its second line for 
synonymous, antithetic, or synthetic parallelisms, such as “1 will praise Him unceasingly,” “1 will 
never forsake Him," or “for He is good to tne,” respectively Or give them some letters of the 
alphabet to compose acrostic poems, e g A—“All night long I ay out to You. Lord.” B— 
“Because my colleagues are attacking me.” C—“Condensing me for things I have not done ” 

2 . Prayers: An immediate and valuable way for learners to respond to God is to write 
prayers or notes to Hun Encourage them to write sincerely aid specifically , aid use the same 
language as they normally talk For those who do not feel up to wrtmg a specified response, e g 

c Ihd_ 261-61 
* RjkL 270-81 
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thanksgiving, provide an alterative. e g. finish the sentence, “The most valuable lesson I have 
learned today is ” 

3. Paraphrases Take a portion of Scripture such as the Twenty-third P salm and ask 
learners to rewrite it the way they are living it today, which mmc rewriting it not only into 
co n t e m porary language, bat also into conte m por ar y setting. What they write will indicate how 
well they are able to understand and apply its message. 

4 Letters: Wnte to people such as missionary family members, shut-ms. servicemen and 
women, those away from home for the first tune, those grieving the loss of loved ones, those who 
serve quietly and are seldom appreciated, etc. 

5. Stones Introduce “what if" situations for learners to write or finish writing stories. 

For example, “What if David had gooe to the battle and come lace to face with Absalom V Finish 
writing the rest of the story. (B-Workskcet #5o) 

Design the T aduagjl earning Process 

Having examined four educational theories of learning that support the use of a variety of 
teaching methods, the previous section surveys otiv nfrhp mnrp commonly employed teacfamg 
methods. Some of them are more effective for learning m the cognitive domain. e.g lecture, 
discussions, etc . while others are geared mote toward the affective, e g case study, life story, etc. 
Smce both the cognkrve and the affective are necessary for Warning to be effective, several 
teaching methods may be employed in a single lesson or in a series of lessons on the same topic, 
to lead learners from gaming factual knowledge and cognitive understanding of Scripture to 
reflecting on their own lives, and to taking action beyond the classroom. Apart from addressing 
the cogn&rve and the affective aspects of learning, selection of teaching mediods must also do 
justice to the Itterary genres of the particular biblical texts, which reflect the educational approach 
the respective biblical authors used to communicate their messages. The final educative process, 
including the goal of the lesson aid the teaching methods or learning activities selected to achieve 
this goaL is designed by the educator aid is generally reflected m the lesson plan. 

Therefore, m this last section of equipping Bible teachers for teaching is the design of the 
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feachmg/leammg process, which mvolves primarily two tasks Fust, select tending methods that 
ate c o mp a ti b le with the nature of the literary genre, which the biblical author chose to 
oormamicare his/her message m a particular text Second, establish a lesson plan that is 
compatible wkh the goal! af Chnshan education, which aims at transformation of the learners' 
lives These tasks will be discussed consecutively m the following, culminating m the 
presentation of three sample lesson plans at the end of die chapter. 

TtKtrbmo Co mpatible wtfti I-irgrary Genres 

As Ryken and Wilbert point out, teaching methods fix a pamaibr Bible lesson need to 
do justice to both the experiential nature of the biblical message aid the literary nature of the 
biblical text. 4 * bother warts, the life experience of the people involved m the biblical event and 
the particular literary genre the biblical author chose to convey his/her message to the recipients 
must be considered Therefore, the distinctive nature and means of communicatian of the three 
literary genres: narrative, wisdom and prophets, must be identified, so that conqiatibie teaching 
methods may be selected 

Narrative . Biblical narratives are filled with struggles, resolutions and revelations of 
God's movement among His people: or to put it in another way, they are records of experiences 
of God's people as they encountered God at work in their world and in their personal fives.* 
Through affinay or identification w<h these experiences, learners may encounter the God of 
Scriptures m a meaningful aid personal way Therefore, learners must first be drawn into the 
world of the narrative This can be done through a variety of teadimg methods such as 
storytelling or dramatic reading that follows the contours of the biblical story, allowing hearers to 
relive the drama and tension of the unfolding narrative. For the more analytical minded learners, 
leading them through a dose reading of die text by examining the distinctive literary features 
such as modes of narration, narrative techniques, characterization, etc., will also help to engage 
them in the narrative woridL 

14 Ryken and WiDun. 44. 

'' Hammett 15. 
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Smce the biblical world is for apart from oars both historically and culturally, contextual 
analysis is nec essary it order fcr learners to und e rstand die propose of the writing and the 
theological theme and m essa ge before they can apply the message to then - own lives But due to 
hunted dass time, the instructor may need to share relevant msights from his/her own study 
through a bnef lecture, or provide resources for a dass member to study ahead of time and 
present it to the dass. Then teamen may be led to identify with the straggles and experiences of 
biblical characters through life gory sharing nr case gndy of con te m p o r a ry peoplg and d m an o n s 
A New Testament passage may be used to help learners see the teaching in the context of the 
church Fatally, learners must be motivated to encounter God for a change of direction in their 
lives, which may be done through medtaoon aid prayer, dedskn-maldng, commitment wntmg 
and accowtability reporting, etc. (B-Warksheet §Sp) 

Wisdom . The motivation for tradiing aid learning from wisdom literature is to 

find wisdom and understanding for living, as expressed in Proverbs 1:2-6: To know wisdom and 
instruction , to discern sayings of understanding, to receive instruction in wise behavior." But as 
Mekhert points out, many wisdom texts seek more to provoke thought rather than to supply- 
answers. and expect learners to bimg something to the text and do something with it.* Since the 
wisdom a pproach emphasizes observation and reflection an nature and experience, learners must 
do so accordingly m their own learning situation. There may betimes when one body of 
experience co ntr ad ic ts another Such dilemma is buil into the wisdom tradition itself as m the 
cases of Job aid Qoheleth. who questioned the theological tradition of the wisdom teachers 
because it contradicted the experiences of their tunes and in their fives. A co nt e mporary example 
is the interpretation and application of the advice on how to live with the kmg(Prov 16.10-15: 
Ecd 8:2-4). It is evident that the texts assume a hierarchical au thorit y and an artttrary or coercive 
rule of kings instead of the more rational and participatory decision-making basic to 
contenqxxary democratic societies. 47 Therefore, learners must take senousty and reflect on bath 

46 Mekhert 13.21. 
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the background of these wrtmgs ®d contemporary pmoples and practices derived from the 
collectrve experience of wisdom teachers such as historians, social-soence researches, and 
c omm o nf y projects and experiments. etc-, that they may appiy these lessons appropriately to their 
own stuabons. Bat uJtnnateiy, as the wisdom teachers repeatedly remind their students, God 
alone holds the key to wisdom, so that wisdom teaching and teaming must be dependent upon the 
Holy Spirit to make the life changing impact on the learners 

b the light of these characteristics, teaching methods must challenge learners to think aid 
reflect, w*h emphasis on collective experience and condusioo Pro v oc a t i ve teaching methods 
such as paradox teaching , open-ended discussion and debate may be used to challenge the 
learners' thinking, twt the focus must be on experience that comes out of daily livmg Life story, 
case study and action reflection may serve to facilitate affective learning that is necessary to bring 
abottf life changes. (B-Workskeet #5f) 

Prophetic . As Bruegge mann puts t. The prophets speak a newness which will 
not be contained in old categories. ..there is ‘a planting and a building' which matches and over¬ 
matches The tearing down and the plucking up™ (Jer MO) 4 bother words, propheric wad is a 
new troth that presents a challenge to the old consensus rigidly held by the wealthy and the 
privileged who are immune to suffering, and make every effort to avoid k. And, claiming private 
experience with God. the prophets seek to "“bring the passion of God to speech.” 4 so that God's 
people may notice "the h uman dimensions of pain aid healing” and realize that such is "a marrh 
for what happens in the heart of Gcd.”* Therefore, to bring the prophetic message before the 
c ommunity of faih involves two parts: the tearing down of old consensus and the building up of a 
new sensuvity to the compassion of God 

This being the nature ofthe prophetic message, the teacher must first be convicted of the 
message, and be able to challenge the oW consensus ngidK held by the learners As 


4 B ru eggema nn. Creative Word. 60 
4 66 
51 IbnL 55. 
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B m eg gem ann suggests, “The educational task of die conmnnuty is to nnrtnre some to prophetic 
speec h -" 51 Perhaps, this is a legtimafe place for the lecture method, or even “preaching," to be 
used in the classroom- Ef someone woo can “preach with conviction on a particular prophetic 
message, s/he can be mvited for the session Another teaching method that aims at challenging 
old consensus is the paradox or the debate Bia a tune for reflection is often sail necessary As old 
consensus can harcfty be changed m a session or two, it is best to allow more sessions for each 
topic and build up the theme m successive sessions. Finally, when the learners show signs of 
conviction, they need to be led to engage in compassion ministry in the conummky. (B- 
Workskeet &5r) 

Lesson Plan Compatible with the Goal of Christian Ejfagticn 

A lesson plan for Christian education is basically an organization or sequencing of 
learning activities that aims at achieving the goal of Christian education, which is, as establ&ied 
in Chapter 3, a redee me d person or co mmunity of people being confbnned to the image of Christ 
by engaging in a continuous process of sanctification b other words, the lesson plan must be 
formulated in such a way that as the learners go through the lessen, they will be led step by step 
from understanding of bib heal truth to applying it m their lives, b the long run. as they rartmiit* 
to apply troths to life, they will be tr a nsformed by the power of the Holy Spirit and be conf ormed 
to the image of Chnst 

To be compatible with such a hfe-tran sfo rmmg goat yet sensitive to the difficulties 
involved, a five-step lesson plan, primarily based on but a shgiaiy modified form of Ford's 
principles of teaching is proposed. The basic assumption is that l earning begins with fivruai 
knowledge, proceeds to understanding, which involves learning m the cognitive domain of 
Bloom's Taxonomy; and then moves on to. or concurrent with, atrirnrfinal (or affective) teaming 
The last step is a modified version of Ford's motor skill development (which is independent of 
the other aspects of teaming m his system), m order to ensure learners put learning ntfo practice. 


' Ibid. 54 
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Therefore, following this pattern of learning progression, bat using tenmnology of the Inductive 
Bible study method familiar to Chinese American Chrisriais, the five-step lesson plan proposed 
here ate: Introduction (attention grabber). Observation (factual knowledge). Interpretation 
(understanding), RefWtinn (attitude) aad \cbaa (btbavior or dtasacanzabca in Bloom's 
Taxonomy). Once this fo rm a t s in place, (earning acmrdes based an Food's prmciples of 
leammgjtfarhmg may be designed. 52 and teaching methods selected. 53 An illustration of how this 
format fimctkms for the first sample lesson is summarized in the following. ^ 

The lesson goal must be stated tn the beginning of the lesson plan to gtve direction to the 
design of the various learning actnnries m this five-step lesson plat Aiming at getting the 
attention of the learners at the beginning of class, the Introduction that appeals to ether the 
cogmdve or the affective aspect of learning serves to stimulate their merest in the topic or 
demonstrate bow the lesson ts relevant to their lives For example, the first sample lesson on 
co n sequ en ces of tmresolved family conflicts begins with class members sfaarmg common 
unresolved conflicts between parents and children m Chinese American families and proposing 
reasons for then bemg unresolved. The aim is to get them participate m an activity relevaia to the 
lesson and to their lives nght from the start The instructor then briefly introduces the literary and 
historical background of the lesson, which prepares them cognitively for the lesson that follows. 
The second step. Observation, leads learners to observe literary characteristics typical of the 
particular genre m the sample text which applies principles of teaching factual knowledge. For 
the first sample lesson, by active listening to dramatic reading while taking nates an narrative 
techniques, the learning activity engages learners m active paroapabon and m using more than 
one of the senses at the same tune. The third step. Interpretation, deals with cogfotive learning on 
a higher level In the sample lesson, by using the discussion method with bath open-ended tmd 
dose-ended questions, learners are led to engage m learning activities that require abilities m 

See "Prin cip les of Leanung<Teadiing~ of dris chapter. 

" See 'Exploring a Variety of Teaching Methods' of tins chapter. 

"* See Sample Lesson Narrative below alongside Fords learning activities under 'Pnnaples of 

Leanung Teadung' of this chapter 
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comprehension, analysis and synthesis (see question #1 aider bath sections David as a lather and 
David as a long). The fourth step. Reflection, deals with altitudinal learning in the affective 
domain In the first sample lesson, by means of the life story teaching method, the instructor or 
someone whom the learners respect, shares from his/her personal experience the impact of 
tmresolved family conflicts has on his/her life, thus applying the pnnc^jle of teaching (attitude) 
by having learners hear from an authoritative source that exemplifies the attitude. The next 
activity of learners pairing ig) and sharing their own life stones, applies the principle of teaching 
(value) by reflecting on their values m light of Scnpture, and by sharmg insights wkh others m a 
dimate of freedom. Then, learners are to read and meditate personally on 1 Timothy 3 2-5 with 
regards to their own life, which again applies the same principle by reflecting on their life 
experience in light of Scripture, and by making commitment to work on a problem area m the 
commg week. The last step. Action, leads learners to put teaming ntto practice beyond the 
classroom In the first sample lesson, three activities are designed to achieve this end First, 
sharmg and praying over their commitments apply the prmciples of sharmg commitment m a 
d urate of freedom (value) aid praying for empowerment of the Holy Spud (characterization) 
Second, carrying oat their commitment in the following week applies the prinaple of taking 
acorn m real life (characterization). Third, sharing resuks the following week applies the 
principle of building accountability (characterization). 

Obviously, in the actual teaching process, these activities may take longer than one 
session. Bitt in view cf the difficulty and the educational goal of life transfo r mation, it is better to 
allow an extra session for these activities than to tush through them and not achieving the lesson 
goal b a ddi tio n, each sample lesson must not be taken as an independent study for a single Bible 
study session. Rather, it ts part of a senes of lessons on the same theme that last from a month to 
a quarter. Then, according to the nature of the lesson, the readiness of the specific group of 
learners, and the availability of local resources, the Christian educator must determine how each 
consecutive lessons can be arranged to lead the learners one step at a time toward taking concrete 
actions m applying the Bible lessons into their daily lives. (B- Worksheet #5s) 
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S—pie Ltgo« Phi #U Narrative 

Low Tide Conqacaca of Unresolved Family Conflicts (2 Saa 18:1-193) 

Lesson Goal: Learners will realize the detrimental consequences of unresolved famil y 
conflicts, and be willing to examine their own contribution to these existing tn then lives, and 
take a step toward resolution by the power of the Holy SpmL 

Introduction: Pass members Share comrooo unresolved conflicts between parents and children 
m Chmese American families, and propose reasons for their being nnresotved. The instructor then 
introduces briefly the passage m as bterary and historical contexts. 

Observation: Class members engage m cue of three fastening teams while several students, 
each taking one of the characters and one narrator, engage m dramatic reading of the passage. 
Pnor to reading, the instructor mgrodoces the four modes of aanaden, w«fa focus on the dialogue, 
and the use ofnanadve techniques sudt as repetition, suspense and hyperbole for special 
e mphases , then mstrocts members on each list e ning team to take pete of one of the dialogue and 
the three narrative techniques Dramatic reading stops at the end of each episode (18:18 and 19:8) 
for listening teams to report on their discoveries At the end of each report, the instructor leads the 
dass m proposing possible emphases the narrator intends to brag out by usmg such techniques 

Interpretation: Class member s participate in small group discussions on two main 

topics: David as a fother and David as a long, guided by the following discussion questions Prior 
to the discussion, have a class member prepare and present some background info r mat ion (2 
Samuel 12:7-10; 13:20-29.13 37-39.1421-2408-33.15:13-14) on Nathan's rebuke of David’s 
sin and his relationship with Absalom, if they have not been covered in previous sessions. 

David as a Father 

1. From David's conversation with his troops m 18:2b-4a, discuss his amtude (smeerty) about 
go mg to the battle against Absalom Had he gone to the battle, what would have been some likely 
scenarios for the rest of the story' 7 

2. Based an his decision to stay behind and his command to deal gaily with Absalom, discuss 
his way' of handling conflicts. Judging from his style in the past, bow would he have handled 
Absalom rf the latter woe captured ahve and brought hack to him' 1 

3. Describe the emtiions expresse d by and grvp possible reasons for Hawi's m onmmg ~*Who 
would giant that I die instead of you!” (18:33). 
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David a<; a King 

1. Compare aod contrast David's attaude toward his troops and their attitude toward hnn. as 
sea in tbeir neracdan in episode one and in Joab's rebuke of him in episode two. 

2. What does the repeated dosing statement that Israel fled, each one to his tent (18:17b and 
19:8b) hint about David's rule, as seen m the light of is repetitions in the contexts of 2 Samuel 
20:1-2 aidl Kings 12 :16-19 

3. How did las failure as a father affect his p er fo r ma n c e as a king? Note also the implication of 

Israel's comment in 1 Kings 12:16: Look after your cwn house, O David!” 


Groiqis are to report back to dass after group discussion, to be followed by the 
instructor's s ummar y of the theological theme and message 

Reflection: 

1 Life story sbarmg: the instructor or another person respected by the learners shares from 
personal experience his/her contribution to unresolved family conflict and how it has affected 
parent/child relationship and church ministry. If the sanation has been resolved or improved, 
share about a and as consequences. 

2. Members pair up and share relevaa stones from their own experiences. 

3. Each person read aid meditate on 1 Timothy 3:2-5 as he/she fills m his/her own name in the 
blanks below: then make a commitment to work oo one of the unresolved area of the conflict m 
the coming week 

“Now _must be above reproach, the hnsband/wife of but one spouse. 

temperate, self-controlled, respectable, hospitable, able to teach, not given to drunkenness, not 
violent but gentle, not quarrelsome, not a lover of money. 

_must manage his/her own family well and see that his/her children obey 

him/her with proper respect 

If_does not know how to manage his/her own family, how can_ 

take care of God's church' > “ 

By (kid's grace, one of the unresolved conflicts that I will work on this week is: 


Action : 1 Pair up to share and pray over the commitment with the same partner 

2. Carry out individual commitments in the coming week 

3. Next week, share with the same partner on progress made for accountability purposes 
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Sainif t<noa Pha fi: Wisdom 


Low Tide: Wbt Are Yoa Pgnab is Life? (Ecd 1:12-2:26) 


LawtCok Learners will reflect and evaluate the values they place an the pursues of 
academic aid work achievement from the perspective of the inevtabie reality of death and the 
uncert ai nties of life, and accept the fink of their labor in the context of human relationships as a 
portion grvea by Cod m this lifetime 


hbgfedg: Learners name some of the pursues that preocagjy most Chmese American 
families, and bramstorm the kind of premium they have to pay for s to be successful 


Obs er v a tion: Exerase to be done m advance as homework ass i gnm e rt . Study begins with the 
sharing of observation resoks by learners and historical background of the book by the instructor 
Exercise Ecclesi a stes 1:12-15 Ecclesi a ste s 1:13-18 


Oba e r vteion 

dues; eg. 

1 sawihare seen/ 

! observed 1 


Rtfltdioi 

dues; eg 
1 said to myself 
1 knowf 
Who knows?* 
(give reason: "foO 


Conclusion 

dues; eg 

■nothing befier than* 
Vanty/sfriving 
after wind* 
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Interpretation: Three-part Discussion: the first and third led by the instructor the second 
co od nc t e d in three groups, each taking up a section, and report back in 20 mmctes. 

Section One : Ecd. 1:12-18 (A) 

1 Present the structure of this passage (based on p.42 of this study). 

2. Identify the two mam investigations that Qobeledi intends to cany out. How does he assure 
his a udi e n ce that the results ofhis investigation are reliable? 

3. What are his conclusions regarding his investigation? What are his reasons (or reflection) for 
his coodusjans'’ Explain 1:15 in the light of 7:13. 

Section Two : Groig) 1: Ecd. 2:1-11 (B) 

1. How does Qobekth go about conducting his experiments? How does he ensure their 
reliability? 

2. Name some of the experiments he presumes to be “good” to do in life (Note key verbs). 

3. What are his conclusions abas pleasure, aid about work 11 

4. What do you consider “good” in life that you are pursumg? 

Group 2: Ecd 2:12-17 (C) 

1 What are his observations about wisdom and folly'’ How does he assure his audience that his 
observations are reliable'’ 

2. What are his reflections and conclusion about wisdom aid folly'’ 

3 How do these reflections and conclusion affect his attitude abort work and life'’ 

4 What are your views on wisdom and folly? How do they affect your work and hfe’ 

Group 3 Ecd. 2:18-23 (B’) 

1 Identify the key word in this section, and explain its implications as apposed to “work.” 

2. Identify the three reasons Qoheleth derived from his reflection for his 3-fold conclusion. 

3 How does his reflection an succession affect his attoude about labor'’ 

4. Do you agree with Qobeleth s view about succession'’ Why or why not 0 
Section Three : Ecd. 2:24-26 (A) 

1. Compare and contrast what Qohdeh presumes to be “good" in B with what he concludes as 
“good" in 2:26 What are the implications of “eat and drink" 0 

2. Trace the development ofhis evaluation of what is “good" in B to “vanity" (even “evil") in 
B\ and finally to “good" m A* 

3 instructor to give additional comment on what is “good" from the context of 6:10-7:14. 
Reflection: A Case Study 

Henry and Grace are bright and accomplished professionals, who have two and own 
a beautiful home m a top school district Their brilliant 13-year-old Teddy excels m just about 
every subject in school. Their 9-year-old Billy is also talented, though not as o ut st a n din g as 
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Teddy. Grace is well balanced in her responsibilities at home, at work and at church. Though 
preoccupied with his career, Henry manages to provide good leadership io a number of ministries 
at church. However, just hke many other fathers, Henry does not spend much time relating to hrs 
aid seldom expresses with their achievements. He often admonishes them to do 

better, and "Use your bran! Think t over!" are common expressions they hear around the house 
Teddy is a mature Chnstran for his age At a summer youth camp for talented students 
sponsored by a wefl-renowned Uni ver si ty, in which bis &th was tested, he copied the Lord's 
Prayer in his notebook, and wrote his st a t e ment of faith mdemeath it, which reads, “By this I 
shall live. ” He had also expressed to his mother his desire to become a missionary some day. 
Grace affirmed him, but Henry was not too exdted about the idea, and thought it might be a 
waste of his talents, although he did not discourage him at the tune. 

One day, Grace and Teddy were involved in a car accident. Grace was relatively 
unharmed while Teddy suffered a severe bram damage, which left him m a coma for the last four 
years The farfh of Henry and Grace was greatly tested, but sustained by the grace of God and the 
loving community of then local church. Teddy's classmates are now getting ready for college 
1 If you were Teddy's parents... 

What might be some of your past asp nations for Teddy that are gomg through your mmd now 1 
How might your perspec tiv es about pursuits in life be changed by the accident 7 
How might the accident affect your aspirations for and relationship with Billy 7 

2. Have someone share an experience that has caused his/her change of pursuits in life; 
reasons that have hindered him/her from considering the change before the experience 


Reflection and Action: 

Reflect on your pursuits at this point m life m light of Qohdeth's reflections aid conclusions 

Pursuits that are preoccupying my life are:_ 

_ I do net see my need for change, because_ 

_ I do see my need for change, because_ 

_but I am not willing to change, because_ 

_and I am willing to change, but mv difficulty is_ 

_aid I am willing to take one step to change m the following wayfs): 


_ whether or not I see the need to change, or whether I am willing or not to change. I need 

he^i m the following wayfs) _ 

Pair tq> and pray over your reflections and decisions 

Instructor closes the session by sharing a bnef ccociusiai on how one might accept the fhat of 
one's labor m the context of human relationships as a portion erven by God for this life tune. 
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Snwlt Lesson flan #3: Prophetic 
L mo a Tide : Living ia the Presence of a Hoi; God (Isa 5) 

Law Goal: Learners will reflect on their sits of human anoganceand social injustice that 
have brought about modi pam, dga ppo u e m ent and anger of the Holy God, and be chall e ng e d to 
repent and to engage m an acnvtfy that helps increase senoovtfy toward their lowly neighbors 


latrodactioa: 

1. Gass members share some of their ga r de n i n g experiences that have brought joy and some that 
have brought chsappomtinent and anger, and give reasons for bath 

2. Instructor to ntroduce the relevant historical background of this lesson. 

Otemliw: instructor to mtroduce the four Acts of the divine-human drama of the Covenant 
rdaboosiup between the Lord and His people Israel; then learners identify the following from the 
Seng of the Vineyard m Isaiah 5:1-7 and 27 2-6 

Act I _ 

Act D: _ 

Act m _ 

Act IV _ 

The cause of the Lord's disappointment aid anger 


Observation tad latent retatioa: (Observance of forms and Interpretation of mean in gs) 

1. Instructor to ntroduce the form of the Woe Orade by using as an example the first Woe 
senes (5:8-17); then lead dass m <fecussmg the meaning of the sms. 

Ac cusa tion: a. _ 

Meaning: _ 

b _ 

Meaung: _ 

Doom Announcement: _ 

Cause: _ 

Intention _ 

2. Learners m pairs discuss the second Woe senes (5 18-24): then report results as a class 

Accusation: a. _ 

Meaning: _ 
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b. _ 

Meaning: _ 

c. _ 

Meaning. _ 

d. _ 

Meaning: _ 

Doom Annooncanait: _ 

Cause: _ 

3. Instructor to lead discussion on the Lord’s anger from 5 25-30; followed by a summary on the 
«ms of Israel, the causes, the p tmkhm«*s and tfaeir pwtpnse as discussed in rim section 

Anger described (v_25) _ 

Punishment (v.25) _ 

Anger described (v25) _ 

Pausfament (26-30) _ 

4. instructor to deliver a mini lecture on die following: 

a. How the sms of human arrogance and social injustice violate the sovereignty of God and 
the dignity of neighbors, which inevitably brags about the Lord's furious aiger. 

b. The purpose of the Lord's punishment as reflected m 5:15-16 and 1:25-26. 

c. The intention of die prophet judgment speech as reflected m 1:16-20 


Reflect ion: 

1 Role Play 

Ada: "Hr. Sally 1 How's your house hunting coming along 1 " 

Sally "Praise the Lord! Our recent offer has been accepted!" 

Ada. "Congratulations! Where is the new home going to be 1 " 

Sally- "In Cupertino: as a master of fact, in the same block as yours!" 

Ada: ‘There must have been at least half a dozen offers for that house!" 

SalK "Yeah! We offered $8,000 above the asking price, or we couldn't have gotten k." 

Ada: "Wefl. that's the common practice nowadays, at least among our church members." 

Sally: "l need to go sign the papers now Cindy reaDy looks forward to attending the same 
school as your girl Tina You know, she always looks up to Tina as her role model." 

Ada: "Bin we are moving out of the area as soon as the semester is over ~ 

Sally "Why 1 " 

Ada: The landlord has raised the rent agam last mouth. With the kmd of rental we are paying, 

we might as well buy a borne. That's why we have also bought a home, but m San Jose." 

Sally: "But the schools there arm't as good as the one Tina is now attoiding m Cupertmo!" 
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Stella: ^Well, we have no choice We simply cm't afford to live m Cupertmo any more " 

2. Debate: learners divided into two teams and debate whether or not the common practice of 
paying a higher than asking price for a home m a tap school district c mstiHge s social injustice. 

3. Instructor to lead class (fiscussioo on the presuppositions of the two posaxns, the problem of 
community consensus, and how learners can increase sensitivity toward their lowly neighbors 

Alternate Activity Instructor may choose to deliver a sermon covering the major issues discussed 
in Observation, Interpretation and Reflection above, then go an to Action. 

Action : 

1. Learners wrte an individual prayer of repentance by completing the following: 

Dear Lord. 1 am sorry that instead of the good grapes of justice and righteousness tha You 
desire to find in me, I have produced wild grapes by ” 

2. Comnamity prayer of repentance: begun by the instructor, learners voluntarily pray the prayer 
s/he has written: 

Dear Lord we are sorry that instead ofthe good grapes of justice and righteousness that Yon 
desire to find in us, we have produced wild grapes by 

3. Instructor and learners make an action plan on mcreasmg sensitivity toward then lowly 
neighbors 

4. Take a month to work on it and evaluate as a class a month later. 
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CHAPTERS 

CoodosioBS 

This project began m Chapter I by discnssmg the results of a survey oo the Bible 
teaching and teaming situations m some of the Chinese American churches The survey was 
conducted of 100 teachers representing 11 churches aid 1855 adult learners, and the results 
substantiated this author's general observations that there ts a lack of siutable aimcnluni 
resourc es and teacher tming n biblical interpretation, an inadequate application of biblical truth 
to life, and an mfiequent use of interactive, creative and thought'provddng teaching methods 
conducive to leammg and life changes. Therefore, an urgent need was identified as naming 
teachers for a more effective teaching ministry, and the design of this resource was as an attempt 
to address this need 

The thesis of this project was that effectiveness in Bible teaching m the Chinese 
A m e ric a n Church can be increased by naming teachers to nterpret the biblical text according to 
its literary genre; apply the biblical message to the lives of the Chinese American learners m light 
of the goal of Chnstm education, and teach the Bible lesson that aims at life changes. 

While the survey was originally cootfaicted to measure the effectiveness of the teaching 
ministry m terms of biblical noerpreodon application of biblical troth to life aid teaching 
methods used in the c la ss ro o m setting, other findings have surfaced from the results that deserve 
further attention. For example, about two thirds of the teachers have not had any trammgm Basic 
Theology and Age Grotp characteristics of adults. Ehie to the scape of this project, the deficiency 
was not addressed Further surveys are also needed to find oii the reasons for some of the 
phenomena repotted such as ihe infrequent use of teaching methods other than the lecture despite 
the feet that two thuds of the teachers have received training on the topic. This project assumed 
that they were not convinced of the need or that previous framings were inadequate, but such an 
assumption would have to be verified m order to make naming more relevant and practical. 

Chapter 2 addressed the need to increase teaching effectiveness by traming teaches the 
basic skills of biblical interpretation according to their respective literary genres. Three of the 
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major Old Testament genres considered were Narrative, Wisdom bterature and Prophetic book, 
and each was analyzed in taros of its titemy characteri stic and titerary and historical contexts, as 
a resole of winch gs theological diene and message was identified To demonstrate tbe skills 
involved n the process of interp re t a tion. a sample passage was selected for each genre: 2 9ann»l 
18 1-19 8 for Narrative, Ecclesiastes 1 12-2 26 for Wisdom literature and Isaiah 5 for Prophetic 
book; and a set of worksheets was provided m Appendix B to hdp learners go through tbe steps 
of interpretation in a systematic fashion 

Literary characteristics analyzed for Narrative were scenes, narration, repebbens, irony, 
suspense, hyperbole; structure, plot and characterization. Studies of these features served to brmg 
learners to the world of the Bible characters, to relive the drana, and to get at the meanmg and 
intention of the narrator who portrayed them. The selected sample passage seemed to serve the 
purpose well. for all of the basic literary characteristics were found to demonstrate their functions 
its immediate context of Absalom's revolt also helped to provide an adeepate re s our ce for a 
fruitful study on tbe topic of unresolved family conflicts. However, the theme in as larger context 
hypothesized by Biblical scholars as the “Succession Narrative'' is controversial, as a result of 
which the biblical author's ntenDon cannot be established wafa certamty. which m turn affected 
the certamty of the theological theme and message identified Due to the complication of the issue 
involved and the anticipated difficulty for the laypersons to understand the conflicting views of 
Bible scholars, efforts have not been made to help learners evaluate them. 

The literaiy characteristics aaefaed in the Wisdom literature on the books of P rov erbs. Job 
aid Ecclesiastes include nature and experience, observation and reflection, proverbs and sayings, 
poetry, disputation, didactic narrative, royal testament and structure and content. As a result, the 
uniqueness of the three books' laerary features and structures were discovered, and the 
development of the wisdom theme m them was traced. However, the theme and message of the 
sample passage could very well have been identified by studying it in tbe context of Ecclesiastes 
alone, without going through the process of analyzing the other two books. Bia the study of all 
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three books should provide teachers w*h a good framework for future study and tfarhmg m 
Wisdom literature. 

Prophetic li te r at ur e employs a variety of sub-genres as well as snage dusters. The sub¬ 
genres explored it this stody were the judgment speech, woe made, salvation speech, 
announcement of a royal savior, trial grade, dsp manm, vocation account and vision report 
Covered under image dusters were sexual relationship, vineyard, wme drinking and animals, 
widi special focus on the vineyard doe to is a ppe ara nce o the sample passage The study of the 
sub-genres helped m the demarcation and inter pr e tati on of the prophetic message, as well 
de monstr ated by the study of the sample passage The study of the image dustets was most 
helpful in identifying the <tfage nf the djvme-Jniman drama nf r mm ti* relationship tmwwi the 
Lord aid Israel m the biblical text under thscmsion, hence providing an important context far 
interpreting is message While crucial to in te rpret ati on, the hrstoncai background to the 
individual Ikerary lanes could be confusng at tones, especially when comment a tor s come to 
conflicting conclusions, sometimes due to their understanding of the redaction activities behind 
the texts. Since it may not be helpful to discuss the concept of redaction wth the laypersons, 
attempts have not been made to do so. Educators and pastors would have to use then discretions 
m suggesting commentaries to therr teachers based on their various faith traditions. 

The attempt to increase effectiveness in teaching covered in Chapter 3 was to eqwp Bible 
teachers to apply the btbhcal message to the lives of Chinese American learners, that they may 
grow toward spiritual matunty, which is the goal of Christian education Therefore, the goal of 
Christian education intenns of what it is and how a is assessed was first identified from Scripture. 
Then in the lis^i of tins goaL the Chinese American ’s spiritual needs ad issues corresponding to 
their experience as the so-called “Model Minority" in the American society was analyzed. Finally, 
a pr o c es s for applying Bible lessons to life was proposed: first, create a supportive community 
conducive to life changes, second, make a realistic assessment of the learners' readiness for 
change m particular areas; and third, relate the biblical message to life as demonstrated by the 
application of the three sample messages. Worksheets provided in this session served to he$p 
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tamers conduct teacber taming workshops step by step, and be encouraged to sobca active 
p aitidpaho o from learners to mab learning mote fruitful and relevant to their own sanations. 

The goal of Christian education identified from Scnpoire provided a good qualitative 
standard for assessing the (earner's spmtual maturity. The analyses of the Chinese American 
experiences in terms of academic and economic achievements, disarm matron, mtergenerabonal 
con fli cts, and poverty and social injustice were revealmg and practical. Since the teachers are not 
accustomed to add r e ss i ng such issues in their teaching, as reflected from the results of the survey; 
and yet these issues ate so relevant and significant to the lives of Chinese Americans, they should 
find them stimulating. Hopefully , the discussions m this section would provide the necessary 
catalyst ft* further studies and discussion, and the teacher training workshop would be a good 
s e ttin g to start them thnkmg and interacting on these issues. The proposal of a process fer 
applying Bible lessons to life must remain a proposal, in view of the antidpated differences m the 
program structures of the local churches, and the varying degrees of awareness and readiness for 
changes in the different co ng rega ti ons. It is hoped that training workshop participants would be 
stimulated to make proposals fer their own churches. 

Chapter 4 was concerned with trammg teachers for the actual teaching of the Bible lesson, 
which aimed at im p acting the learners' lives beyond the classroom setting. The first step was to 
examine several ethicadonal theories of learning, which provided the necessary foundation for the 
selection of teaching methods as well as for the design of the teachmg/kammg process . Then the 
effective use of a variety of teaching methods, including lecture, discussion, debate, paradox, case 
study, action reflection, life story and creative writing were explored. Finally, a design of the 
^eadung/ leammg process to achieve educational goals was proposed, which was based an Ford's 
principle of teaching as derived from Bloom's Taxonomy 

Educational theories discussed in this chapter served to convince teachers of the necessity 
of employing a variety of teaching methods. Judging from the survey discussed in Chapter 1. the 
teachers can certamly use the help of teaching methods discussed in this resource. However, such 
a resource m written fain could hardly replace the effectiveness of an actual person 
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demonstrating the use of these teaching methods. For dus reason, the suggestion was made to 
allow teachers participating in the training workshop to demonstrate usng these methods, ekfaer 
individually, or m teams Hopefully, such a methodology would provide the catalyst for forther 
research and practice of the various methods among the teachers, so that more lasting impacts of 
Bible lessons could be made on their learners 

Overall, the literary genre approach to bibbcaJ interp r et a tion and instruction m this 
rasoMire seemed to prove frmffhl for tmderstandnig and tearhmo of th<» biblical message The 
study has resulted in identifying a theological theme and message for each of the three sample 
passages explored, in applying cs message to address issues relevant to the life experience of 
Chinese Amencans, and m designing a sample lesson plan for each of the three tkerary genres 
represented by the passages: the Narrative, the Wisdom and the Prophetic. It is therefore 
suggested that similar research and developmett on other genres such as the Law, the Psalms, the 
Gospels, the Episdes and the Apocalyptic literature be earned cut for the purpose of increasing 
Bible teachers' effectiveness m handling the whole counsel of God. While the application of 
biblical tnah to life (Chapter 3) was designed to address specific issues relevant to Chmese 
Amencans. the goal of Christian education (Chapter 3) and the literary genre approach to biblical 
interpretation (Chapter 2) and instruction (Chapter 4) are equally valid for aO peoples o f the 
Christian Church. 

May this resource be found helpful to eqiup teachers for a more effective teaching 
ministry of His Word in the Christian Church m general and the Chinese American Church in 
particular, so that learners may grow m conforming to the image cf Christ for the glory of God It 
is to this end that the author has joyfully labored on this teacher tranung resource, and to the Lord 
who called her and continues to equip her for the ministry of His Word that she has defeated this 
Doctor of Ministry project. 
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APPENDIX A 


ADULT SUNDAY SCHOOL SURVEY 


Survey Fora 
Survey Taboiatioa 

OT Courses 


#lb NT Courses 


#2: Plan for Offering Courses 
#3 Plan for Teacher Training 
£4: Teacher's Training Background 


£5 Teaching Methods 
*6 Use of Resources 


?7 Kinds of Application 
#8: Student Assignment 
#9 Student Application 
=?10 Need for Further Training 
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Survey Form 


Date:_ 

Church:_ Denomination:_ 

Average# in Worship._ Mand._ Eng._ Cant, 

Average#in SS _ Mand._ Eng._ Cant. 

Your Rote: Teacher Director Minster of CE Other_ 


Part A: to be filed out by SuS. Director or Minister of CE 

1. List S.S. courses offered in the last three years (ail languages): 


2. Does your chuch have a plan for courses offered in S.S.? _(Y/N) 

Describe your plan, whether long- or short-term, and criteria for selecting 
topics or books of the Bible (Please attach a copy of your plan i available). 


3. Does your church have an on-going plan to train teachers? _(Y/N) 

Describe the kinds of training your teachers have received in the last 3-5 
years (Please a ttach a copy of your plan f available) 
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Part B: to be fifled out by Teacher Students’ Ages_21-35; 36-65;_Over 65 

4. Indicate your previous training or general background for Bible teaching: 

_OT Survey _NT Survey T heology _inductive Bible Study 

_Teaching Methods Needs & Age Group Characteristics of Adults 

Others:_ 

5. Indicate frequency of teaching methods used (1-4:1 = just about every week; 
2 = 1-2 times a month; 3 = 1-2 times a quarter 4 = rarety/never): 

_Lecture Discussion (dose-ended: conclusion drawn by teacher) 

Case Study _Discussion (open-ended conclusion drawn by dass) 

Skit Debate _Student Presentation _Small Group Sharing 

Others:_ 

6. Indicate frequency of resources and aucfio-visuals used (1-4 as #5) 

_Curnculurn C ommentaries C oncordances Dictionaries 

Audio tapes Video Tapes Board Transparencies 
Others:_ 

7. indicate average time spent on Lesson Application (60-minute session): 

_7 minutes or less _8-14 minutes _15 minutes or more 

Kinds of Issues addressed in Lesson Application (1-4 as #5): 

Christian Living (relationship with God, with others and with setf in general) 
Chinese American (ABC/06C & minority issues at home, church & society) 
C hristiai Mission (Gospel outreach, ndudng social justice & compassion) 
Remarks:_ 

8. Indicate frequency of student assignment before or after dass (1-4 as #5): 

_Reading Writing Action _Reflection Memory Work 

Does the teacher carry out the assignments too? _(Y/N) 

9. In yotx judgment v4iat percentage cf students practice what they learn: 

_Less than 10% _10-25% _25-50% Over 50% 

10. Identify area(s) of need for further training: 

_Learning Theorida/Teaching Methods: Application of Truth to Life; 

OT I nte rpreta ti on: Naratives: Psalms: Prophets: Wisdom 

NT In te rp re ta ti on: Gospels: Epistles:_Revelation 
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#1a Frequency of OT cources offered in Aduft Sunday School 

Lng=tanguage group: OCartonese; K=ft4andarin; E=£ngftsh. NR=Not represented in survey 
*=Nunbei represents Cantonese and Engfishaduft and young aduft groups; not congregation 
Ttt=total number in worship/Sunday Schoolflfc of worshippers in Sunday School 



Total: 4510/1855/41% 
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#1b Frequency of NT courses offered in Aduft Sunday School 
Lng=tanguage group; OCantonese; U=Uandana E=Engfesh. NR=Not repres e n te d in survey 
*=4fcrober represents Cantonese and Engfish aduft and young adut groups; not congregation 
Ttt=total number in worstap/Sunday Sctool/% of worshippers in Sunday School 



4510/1855/41% 
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#2 Does your church have a plan for courses K Does your church have a ptar 
offered in S.S.? to train SS. t ea che r s? 


3wrd) 

No. 

L'&wstvBSSrk 

. 

Sht 

1m 

Lng 

Tm 

Cntria for Bfc Oelctn 

. 

— ■ 

1 

c 

u 

E 

Tit 775*520/80% 

7T 



Based on needs, 
detemened fay fchers; 
Mostly topical 

T 

3-yr plan: 2 yr cnrswrtc OT & NT 
Survys, Theol Oudnng. C£, 
Tchng Mthds, Care & CounseSnc 

2 yr practical trarag 

2 

C: 130/ 85 

y 0 

E 50/15 

TV: 180/100/56% 

T 


“ 

So Bpt Explrthe BU 
sries Cover whole Bbl 
in no. of yrs (over 10 
yrs) 

T 

Go along tMtti So Bpt Cntn Tmng 

3 

C : 545/105 
y 70/ 25 

E 130/ 85 

Ttt 745/215/29% 

T 

T 


4 map'categories: Bfai 
expstn, systmfectheo 
sfaiy X^anfndtn & 
mnstry, & Idrehp tmng 

T 

BASS. CE Conference, Tmng 
vwtehps 2x a yr. SS Idrshp tmng 

4 

C: 60/ 30 

M 180/ 90 

E NR 

Ttt 240/120/50% 

T 


T 

cower whole Bbl in 

14 yrs 

T 

Teaching methods, 1 ternxsx?ufar , *i 
mdudes Outknmg 

5 

C: / 12 

M: 140/ 23 

E 110/ 20 

Ttt 250/ 55/22% 

TT 



None 

N 


6 

C: 50/ 0 

M : 250/ 65 

E 100/ 15 

Ttt 400/ 80/20% 




Emphasis on Spwtuat 
not Bifaie knowledge, 
afl topical 

T 

Stowty. no tebng of courses, 
focus not only on teaching, 
also shepherding 

7 

C: 110/ 50 
y 320/150 

E 200/ 70 

Ttt 630/270/43% 

T 

T" 


cower whole Bbl in 3 
yrs resting Bbl in 1 yr 

T 

Bible study methd. OT/NT survys 
Theol. Pmcpts of tchng. 

Genre odrprttn 

8 

C NR 

y 200/ 80/40% 
E NR 

Ttt 

Tj 

T 


4 types New Xian. 
Dscpt. Srvnt Leader 

T 

Spiritual We development, genre 
aitiprttn nantve and pslms, 

Tchng methds 

S 

C 70/25 
y 230/105 

E 120/ 35 

Ttl: 420/165/39% 

T 

T 


planning 3 yr at a time 

i 

T 

6 mc/yr 

10 

C: 120/ 50/42% 
y NR 

E NR 

Ttt 

TT 



Up to teachers 

on Bbl 1 topcal 

1 Nwcmr/Xan 

T 

Pedagogy & techniques of S.S. 
tchng 

11 

C: 300 

y 50 

E 200 

Ttl:550/100/18% 

T 


T 

Cower whole Bbl 
systematically (about 
12 yrs) 

T 

BASS, Tmng smnars (1/2 xfyr), 
semnry courses, tchng videos 


Total 8214510/1855/41% 
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#4 Indicate your previous training or general background far BMe teaching: 


Church 

No. 

Teacha 

No. 

OT 1 NT f 
Suweyjsurvey 

ninnlr.rai«rt BIMl 

n ■iii I. 

Mmoas 

Needs&Age 
Group Char. 


i i 

Study 

i\Btiiana 


51 

1 







52 

1 


X 




6 

53 



X 






54 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



55 

■H 

wm\ 

■11 

■■H 

ampi 

wamm 



56 


zn 

X 

X 




|HH: 

57 


MM 







58 

km 

EH 


X 

X 




59 

X 

X 


X 

X 




60 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



61 

X 

X 


X 

X 




62 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


8 

63 

X 

X 


X 

X 




64 

X 

D 


X 

X 

X 



65 



X 

X 

X 




66 

X 

x 

X 

X 

X 

X 



67 

X 

X 

X 






68 

X 

X 







69 




X 


X 



70 


X 







71 




X 





72 

X 

WEM 

X 

X 

X 

X 


9 

73 


X 


X 





74 




X 

X 




75 

X 



X 


X 



76 

X 

X 







77 

X 

H 


X 

X 

X 



78 

■ 

■ ■ 

HmM 

KBPS 

Kigali 

IKHH 



79 

X 


X 






80 

X 

X 


X 





81 




X 





82 

X 

X 

X 






83 

a 



X 

X 

X 



84 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 



85 

X 

X 






10 

86 




X 





87 

X 

X 


X 





88 




X 





89 

X 

! x 



X 




90 

X 

X 







91 

X 

X 



X 




92 







Muac educator 


93 




X 





94 


X 


X 

X 




95 




X 

X 

X 

Haw to be a smi grp kfr 

11 

96 





X 




97 


X 


X 

X 




98 


X 

X 

X 

X 




99 







Tk btks sSuay ft edge 


100 




X 

X 
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#5 Indkate frequency of teaching methods used (1-4): 




2222 

Teadia 

No. 

Lecture 

Cts-end 

Dscussr 

Opn-endl 

Study 

Skit 

Debate 

Studnt 

rerun 

SmiGrp 

Dscssn 

Remarks 


1 

2 

2 

2 1 

3 

~r~ 

4 

4 

2 

*answergpven 
inXnstead 
of vi number 
value 

1 3X=1 

4-6X=2 

7-8X=3 

b4ank=4 


2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

3 

1 


3 

2 

2 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

2 


4 

1 

1 

4 


m 

4 

4 

2 


5 

1 

2 

3 

2 

4 

4 

3 

4 

i 

6 

1 

4 

4 

4 

“4 

4 

4 

4 

7 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4~ 

4 

3 

3 

8 

1 

2 

3 


n 

4 

4 

4 

9 

2 

3 

4 

U3 


4 

4 

4 

10 

2 

4 

3 

Bi: 

mm 

4 

4 

2 

11 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

12 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

13* 

1 

4 

4 

4 [ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

14 

2 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

15 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

16 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

17 

2 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

3 

4 

18 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

19 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

20 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

21 

2 

3 

4 

4 

MM 

4 

4 

4 

22 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

23 

2 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

24 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

25 

2 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

26 

1 

2 

3 

2 

4 

4 

3 

4 

2 

1 

27 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


28 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

3 

3 

29 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

2 

30 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

31 

2 

2 

4 

4 

mm 

4 

4 

4 

32 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

2 

33 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

34 

4 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

4 

35* 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

3 

36 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 


37 

2 

2 

2 

3 

mm 

HQ| 

4 

2 

38 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

1 

39 

1 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 


40 

1 

2 

3 

4 

mm 


3 

3 


41 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 


42 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


43 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


i 

44* 

1 

4 

4 

4 

\mm 

IKfl 

4 

1 


45 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 


46 

2 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 


47 

1 

1 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 


5 

48 

1 

1 

1 

3 


3 

2 

1 


49 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

4 

4 


50* 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 
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16 kxfecate frequency of resources and audw-visuals used (1-4): 
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#6 Indicate frequency of resources and aucfio-visuafs used (1-4): 
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(1=jmtd)oat Bwr ywe « fc ; 2^-2 fcne« a month; 3=1-2 frn«s a quarts 4=ra»s*y ta « w ) 


Church' 

No. 


£21 

zLU £j 

sa; 

M .-.t ^ 1 1 

loncor 

dance 

&\ 

I ♦ [•] 

tr: 

Video 

Tage 

3oand 

Trans- 

Remarks 

1 

mof 



51 

i 

4 

4 

4 

Ml 

m 

4 

4 



52 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


6 

53 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 



54 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 



55 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


Mm 

56* 

♦ 

4 

i 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

‘answer <^ennX 

D 

57 

3 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

1 

4 

nstead of in number 


58 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

3 

vaiue assigned 

■1 

59* 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 j 

4 

1-3X=1 


GO 

4 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

1 

4 

4-6X=2 


61 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

4 

3 

7-8X=3 


62 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

4 

bftank=4 

8 

63 

3 

2 

2 

2 

4 


Di 

4 



64* 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



65 

1 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 



66 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

MM 

2 

3 



67 

1 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

1 

4 



68 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

3 



69 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

3 



O 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 



71 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

4 

1 

4 



72 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1 

3 


9 

73 

4 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 



74 

1 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

1 

4 



75 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

3 

1 

2 



76 

1 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

1 

4 



77 

1 

1 

1 

1 

| 4 

2 

1 

3 



78 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 



79 

4 

1 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 



80 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

4 



81 

1 

3 

3 

3 

4 

1 

2 

4 



82 

4 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 



83 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

4 

1 

4 



84 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

1 

4 



85 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


10 

86 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

1 



87* 

4 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 



88 

1 

A 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 



89 

1 

2 

4 

4 

3 

4 

1 

4 



90 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 



91 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

3 



92 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Musd ra&mrt/Sngng 


93 

A 

A 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

4 



94 

1 

1 

4 

2 

4 

3 

2 

1 



95 

1 

A 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


11 

96 

1 

i 

i 

2 

3 

3 

1 

4 



97 

i 

i 

i 

2 

3 

3 

i 

4 



98 

3 

3 

2 

4 

3 

4 

1 

4 



99 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 



IH3I 

111 

A 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 
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Church 

No. 

,piMI M 


| ) "■ 1 1 Bp 

Achon 

Refldr 

Memory 

U>nri- 


Remarks 

No. 

•b 


1 

1* 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Y 

* answer gwennX 
instead of in number 
value assigned; l -2X=i 

3-4X=2 

5-6X=3 

btanfc=4 

2 

3 

4 

2 

1 

2 

Y 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

Y 

4 

1 

4 

3 

3 

4 

N 

sr 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Y 

6 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

N 

7 

3 

3 

2 

4 

2 

Y 

8 

3 

3 

2 

4 

1 

Y 

9 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

Y 

10 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 

N 

11 

2 

4 

4 

4 

2 

N 

12 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

N 

13 

2 

4 

4 

4 

1 

Y 

14 

1 

4 

4 

4 

2 

N 

15 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Y 

16 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Y 

17 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

Y 

18 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Y 

19 

2 

4 

3 

1 

i 

Y 

20 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Y 

21 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

Y 

22 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

N 

23 

4 

1 

3 

1 

2 

N 

24 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

N 

25 

4 

| 4 

4 

4 

4 

N 

26 

1 

4 

4 

4 

2 

Y 

2 

27 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

Y 


28 

i 

4 

4 

4 

4 

N 

29 

i 

4 

1 

1 

3 

Y 

30 

i 

4 

2 

2 

4 

Y 

31 

4 

4 

2 

2 

3 

Y 

32 

1 

4 

4 

1 

4 

N 

33 

2 

4 

4 

2 

4 

Y 

34 

4 

4 

i 

4 

4 

Y 

35* 

1 

4 

4 

4 ! 

4 

Y 

3 

36 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

Y 

Younger peple more cooprtve 

37 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

Y 

38 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

Y 

39 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

Y 

40 

3 

4 

4 

1 

4 

Y 

41 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Y 

42 

1 

3 

1 

1 

4 

Y 

43 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Y 

i 

44* 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

N 


45 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

Y 

46 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

N 

47* 

4 

4 

4 

1 

4 

Y 

5 

48 

2 

4 

1 

1 

4 

Y 


49 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

N 

! 50* 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

Y 
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#8 Indkate type aid frequency of student assi gnment before or after class (1-4) 
(1=ju«t dbout every aaefc; 2=1-2 fcnesamoaft; 3=1-2 fats aqMrtw ^^aw^g w w )_ 


ESI 



a , r* * 

‘ ■ 1 

Tchr does 
Assnmnt? 

Remarks 

cducmcdwiy 

n°J 


numn 

"tcnuui MUIM) 

«*i—»- 

wonc 


51 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

N 

* answer gpuen « X 

nsteadof in number 
value assigned 1-2X=1 

3-4X=2 

5~6X=3 

Uank=4 


52 

i 

4 

4 

4 

4 

N 

6 

53 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

N 


54 

4 

4 

3 

i 

2 

Y 


55* 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

N 

■ 

56 

4 

4 

1 

4 

4 

N 

57 

1 

4 

4 

1 

4 

Y 

58 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

Y 

59 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

Y 

8 

60* 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 

Y 

61 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Y 

62 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Y 

63 

3 

4 

2 

2 

3 

N 

64 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

Y 

65 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

N 

66 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

N 

9 

67 

1 

4 

4 

1 

4 

Y 


68 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

Y 

69 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Y 

70 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

N 

71 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

Y 

72 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

Y 

73 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

N 

74 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

Y 

75 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Y 

76 

2 

4 

3 

3 

4 

Y 

77 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Y 

78 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

N 

79 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

N 

80 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

M 

81 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

Y 

10 

82* 

1 

4 

4 

1 

4 

N 

Rearing & memory work- 
curnaiuni on sprtuai matunty 

none 

83 

4 

4 

2 

1 

3 

Y 

84 

1 

4 

4 

1 

2 

Y 

8S 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Y 

86* 1 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 

N 

87 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

N 

88 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

N 

89 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Y 

90 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

N 

91 

1 

4 

4 

3 

3 

N 

92 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

N 

11 

93 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

N 

tcfterto prepare we#(1-7hfs) 

94 

1 

4 

4 

3 

4 

Y 

student preparation opfanat 

95 

1 

4 

3 

4 

4 

N 

God wi show them the way 

96 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

Y 


97 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

Y 


98 

1 

4 

3 

2 

4 

Y 


99 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

Y 

100 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Y 
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#10 Identify area(s) of need for further training: 


Cturdi 

No. 

Teacha 

No. 

HU 

222 

Infui 

98 


m 

1 

jg 

EpisU 

Hi 

Remarks 

1 

1 


nsfi 

HH 

■ 


HH 

Hh 

HH 

IBH 


2 









X 

3 





X 

X 


X 

X 

4 









X 

5 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 





6 

X 

X 







X 

7 



X 


X 




X 

8 









X 

9 

X 

mm 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

10 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

11 

X 



X 

X 




X 

12 

X 

X 




X 




13 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

m 

X 

X 

14 










15 

X 


X 







16 

X 

X 





X 



17 

X 

X 



X 




X 

18 










19 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 



mm 

20 


X 


X 





mm 

21 


X 


X 



X 


X 

22 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

23 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


24 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 





25 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 





26 

X 

X 








2 

27 

X 









uxmcx resftn 

AA of above 
Pryr, Medttn 
& SprtJ dscptn 

28 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

29 


X 



X 




X 

30 

- x - i 

X 








31 

X 




X 




X 

32 


X 



X 



X 


33 

X 

X 





X 



34 


X 








35 

X 

X 




X 


X 


3 

36 

X 

X 

X 


X 


X 

X 

X 

Use cnckR 
Grpng stdnt 

37 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

38 

X 

X 


X 


X 



X 



X 


X 

X 




X 

40 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

41 

X 

X 

X 


X 


X 


X 

42 

X 









43 










■ 

mzm 

X 

X 


_ 1 




. 



45 

X 



X 





X 

46 

X 

X 








47 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

5 

48 

X 

X 



X 




X 


49 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

50 

X 

X 




X 



X 
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#10 Identify area(s) of need for further training: 
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APPENDIX B 


WORKSHEETS 
#1: Narrative 
#2: Wisdom 
#3: Prophetic 
#4: Application 
#5: Teaching 
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Worksheet #1 Wort sh oo Motes garage 

UBfJY uincarem 

Scenes a 2 Sam 1ft 19-32 

Descriptive mofon _ _ 

Fast motion _ _ 

Close up view _ _ 

Panoramic view _ _ 

Type scene _ 

na t a tion b. Gen 11,1-9 

Authorial comment _ _ 

Descriptor _ _ 

Straight nanafan _ _ 

Dract decease _ _ 

Omniscience _ _ 

Unobstrusiveness _ _ 

Repetition s c. 2 Sam 1 £24-32 

WordfPhrase/Acton 
andEmphass 


Otter t e ch niq u es d. 2 Sam 1619-19:8 

irony _ _ 

Suspense _ _ 

Hyperboie _ _ 
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Worksheet #1 
Sfrudm 


2 Sam 18:1-18 


Emrise 

e. 2 Sam 18:19-19:7 


Sam 18:1-18 


f. 2 Sam 18:19-19:7 
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Worksheet #1 Wort sh op Notes 

David 


Exercise 


g. Joab 


Contexts 

Literary 

Absalom's Revolt h. 2 Sam 15:1-14 


Succession Nara&ve 


j. Discuss feteHonsftp between 
2 Sam 18:33 and 12S-12 
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Worksheet #1 


Uvay 

k Deideronomisfc Kstay: Evaluate Davtfs kingship hSghtofl Sam 8 
ftll-12 (cf.93-10; 15:1; Iftl & 1 Kgs 1:5) 


&16-17 (i± 2024 ; 1 Kgs 1216-20) 


819-20 (cf, 152-6; 2 Sam 11 and 18) 


L HbtDri ca fc Discuss how tie passage speaks to the fcfcmng comnutfes of God's people 
Exic 


Post-Exic 


New Testament Community 


DL Th eo toqttaJ Thame and I fcwsaoc 
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Worksheet #2 

■ |~I| A «-*» - 

UMgYUiyCTnaDCS 


mure & E xperienc e 


Observation and Reflection 


lit, a ■ *■-*-- 

irononop hobs 


a. Identify the concept to be learned 
from Proverbs 1221 and how Job 
wotid have responded. 


Identify the lesson to be teamed from 
natixeintoepoemin Ecd 1:3-11 


b. identify the verbal dues to observation, 
reflection & conclusion with Is reasons 
to Ecd 1:3-11 
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Worksheet #2 Wtor tah op Notes Exer cise 

Proverbs & Sayings C Exptanttieman partoftiefelcMMng; 

Prcv 26-21 


Pnw 16:32 


Pn* 30:32-33 


4. Compare and contrast Pkn 16:16 and Ecd 9:16 


Poetry e. Identify the basic ingredients of the 

adactc poem in Prov 4:20-27 


Disputation 


f. Identify the thesis, counter-tiesis and argunents in Job 4:7; 8:3.8:9:17.22-24; 10:7 & 11:6 
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Worksheet #2 Wort sh oo N ote s 

Didactic Narrative 


Royal Testament 


Structure & Content Exercise 

g. Identify key nerds conmon to A&A' and (fscuss how the two secSons correspond toeachctiier 


h. kJentify the reasons far Qoheteth’s 3-feld condusaon and how they affect hs attitude toward wort r B: 


j. Discuss Qoheielh's reflection on wisdom and death, and how & affect tvs atffiude toward vwrk and fe: 
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Worksheet #2 
Contacts 

Framing in he book of Ecclesiastesr 



Exercise 

k det^key wcrtsconrton to B&B 1 and(Sscusshcwtey corespond toeari 


L Discuss ho» the key word'goodness'in GshoiJd be read in ight of its frame of 6:10-12 and 7:13-14: 


in. Discuss the re la tionship between Qohetah's conclusion about goodness and his joy statement (224): 


it. Summarize the wisdOT theme r the book of Ecclesiastes: 
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Worksheet <2 


O. Analyze fesfruckjraiagarizaion pattern of tie book of Proverbs based on he files in teese verses: 
1:1; 10:1; 22:17; 24:23; 25:1; 30:1 and 31:1. 


Work sh op Note : Discover he wisdom feme of he book of Proverbs by comparing the porfrate of 
wisdom in 1:8-9:18 and 31:10-31 as presented by McCreesh. 


p. Analyze the s&uctorai organization pattern of tee book of Job based on content and sub-genres: 
chl-2 
ch3 
ch 4-27 
ch28 
ch 29-31 
ch 32-37 
ch3M2S 
ch 42:7-17 
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Worksheet #2 Exarase 

q. Find tie wisdom #wne of Job by summarizing each of Ihe chapters 28-31 ten contrast 28 uriii 29-31: 

<*28 _ 

<*29 _ 

<*30 _ 

<*31 _ 

Contest between 28 and 29-31: 


r. Summarize Ihe wisdom theme in the Ihreebooks: Proverbs, Job and Ecdesiastes: 


1 P-A-*-I . 

if58)nC9. 

Post-exic see Seow (20-26) 
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Worksheet #3 Wor tah op Notes Barege 

ubwt UiunnpyBDCS 


Judgment speech 

Against Irrividuat Isa 39:3-7 a. Isa 37.21-29 

Accusafonfreason _ _ 

Arm jnce m en tft e sdt_ _ 

Against Israel Isa 8:5-8 b. Isa 30:12-14 

Accusafcnfreason _ _ 

Anno u ncementfresdt_ _ 

Against foreign nation: Isa 10:5-7,12-15 C. Isa 7:5-8 

AccusatiorWreason _ _ 

Anncunce m entftesuft_ _ 

=Salvadon for Israel _ _ 

lifn ii nr-u-tn 

woe oracie 


Isa 5:8-17 d. isa 5:18-24 

Accusation _ _ 

Doom announcement 
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Worksheet #3 Wor ksh o p Notes Exercise 

** 1 «• -- » 

oan gno n spoocn 


Present defiverance: e. tea 37:5-7 

ThreaWanger _ 

Deiverancefsign _ 

Future biesang isall.il-16 tea 35:1-10 

God ti m ing fc omin g _ _ 

Restoration _ _ 

In Deutero-teaiah: 


Isa 431-7 f. tea44;i-5 

Cal of re a ssur a nce _ _ 

Baste of reassurance_ _ 

Future baste _ _ 

Announcement of a Roysl Ssvvor 


g. tea 3-2-7 


Chaos in the land 
F5s coming and names 
His rue 
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Worksheet <3 Work sh op Notes Exarcae 

Trial Orado 

Isa 1:2-20 h. isa5:1-7 

CaAfcr vwtnesses _ _ 

Accusation _ _ 

Rhetorical questions _ _ 

Appeal far proceedng_ _ 

VerdctfAdmonflion _ _ 

Oisputifiofi 

isa 49:14-21 j. Isa 10.5-15 

Thesis _ _ 

Courter-lhess _ _ 

Dispute _ _ 

Vocation Account 

k. Isa 6 

Drone corfrontation _ 

Introductory word _ 

Cormsaon _ 

Objection by prophet _ 

Reassirance _ 

Sign _ 
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Worksheet #3 

• H , - , -l 

vision HflpOfl 


198 


Exercise L Isa 6 

The prophet *sae' _ 

•AndbehokT _ 

Scenesfeoundsacaons 

knage Ouster Work sh op Motes 


Sexual Rfi te gcnstte Animals 

Act I _ _ 

Act II _ _ 

Act III _ _ 

Act IV _ _ 

Vineyard DrintanoofWine 

Act! _ _ 

Act II _ _ 

Act III _ _ 

Act IV _ _ 

Exercise m. Isa 5:1-7 

Vineyard 

Drinking of Wire _ 

A nna l s 
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Worksheet #3 Worishop Motes 

Sbucture&Content 

Song of the Vineyard 


Woe Oracle 


Sin 


1stSeries-5fM7 

Meaninq 


Accusation; 


Doom Announcement 
1.Cause; 


1 Consequence; 


Exardse il 2nd Series-5; 18-24 


Sin 


Meaninq 


Accusation; 


Doom Annotreement_ 
Cause; 

a MBary Attack (525-3C) 

Anger deserted 
Puntshment 
Angerdesoted 
Punishment 
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Worksheet #3 



2 Spirant Everts 


Lteray. 1 

24 

5 

SI-7 


5:8-24 

5.25-30 


6:1-9 


9:8-10:34 

9:8-10:4 
10:5-19 
10.20-34 
11 to12 


12 
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Woiteheet #3 
llnry: 

Conesoonting Section Completion of Hs Work (93-10:4) 

1. The Lortfs judgment 
2 The people's snfreacfcn toward judgment 
2 Retrarr tie Lorcfs sal outstretched hand 
p. Idenfiy 1 and 2 in fie Mowing Beray units: 

93-12 1_ 

2 _ 

9:13-17 1_ 

2 _ 

9:18-21 1_ 

2 _ 

1CM-4 1_ 

2 _ 

Destruction of the Assyrians (10:5-19) Wor teh oo Notes 


Detiverance of a Remnant (1G".20~34) 
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Worksheet <3 


Stale of Restoration 
Chapter 11 


HI III - 

IMIMBP mwp 


Chapter 12 


Retationsrtp wtfi Chapter 1 
Sinter messages: 


Pupcse of Judgment Speech: 


Pupose of Judgment for Israel/ Judah: 


Sunmary 
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Worksheet #3 Extras* 

t|. nmncc 

Pr&exfc 


Post-exic 


New Testament Corrmunrty: 


r. T heo taacai Thame and Message 
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Work she et #4 Wor fah o o Notes 

TlwGodofCliBlHnE* 11 * 8 * 8 "" 


204 


The Goat 


The Assessment 

Relationship with God a. 


Relationship with people 


b. 


Relationship nitfi the world 


c. 


<L Identify the tasks of the Christian tducalor 
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Worksheet #4 
The Lmtom^ Experience 
Academic & Economic Achievements: 

Experience: 


e. 


Response 


Spiritual Issue: 


Discrimination f. 

Experience: 


Spiritual issue: 
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Worksheet #4 Work sh op Notes 

vnrgeneraoonai uxuus 9 - 

Experience; 


Sprtuai Issue: 


P over t y 4 Social injustice h. 

Experience: 


Spirtual issue: 


Response 
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WQfKsneccM wonsaopNoiBs 

A Process ter AppBcjlion 

QBaleanfiporliwcoanun^r: j. 


Academic 4 Economic Achiexeinerts : 


D i sgrin a fc a 


Response 
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Worksheet #4 Workshop Notes 

liaheamtertr arwrawnT 

Hergenera6on4 Cadets 


k. 


Response 


Poverty and Social Injustice 


Apply the sample passages: 


■«» ■ ■ - || r 

fyofisnop wcwa 
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Worksheet #4 Work sh op Notes 

Apply the sample passages: 

Consequences of Unresolved FamivConficts L 

ParaW file situations 


Lesson Goal: 


WhatAreVotf PurafcinUe? m. 

Paralel He situaPons 


Lesson Goal: 


Living n the Presence of a Holy God n. 

Paraflei te situations 


Lesson Goal: 


R es ponse 
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Worksheet #S 


ik— a—i — 

ff o ncsn op ww g 


Group DtscussionlSharinq 


Andragogjf 


4fe n,.>ri -*-* - 1 t r C r~i i-i4tnn 

a. rocntia lor appecaaon 


Praxis 


b. Potential for application 


Learning Styles 


C. Personal learning style 
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Worksheet #5 Wottehoo Notes ftasoor a* 

Princqriasof LaamngfTaxhing (Insfrucfar to supply lusfraions) 

ThecoqriiveDoman 

Factual Knowledge: 4 


Understandtog 


e. 


The Afecfoe Domain 


f. 
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Worksheet #5 Work sh op Notes Respon se 

(Workshop participants to be given resources for presertaion, inrividuafly or in teams) 
Lecture g. 

Teacher's RdelPreparainn 


Guidelines far Effective Use 
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Worksheet #S Workshop Note 

Discussion h. 

Teacher's Rotefftoparation 


Gudetines fer Effective Use 


Response 
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Worksheet #5 Wortshoo Notes 

Debate 

Teacher’s RoiefPreparation 


Bwooweo 


V 


Guidelines far Effective Use 


Paradox 

Teacher’s Rote/Preparafion 


Guidelines far Effective Use 
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TpKjtewlhttlodi nWoriBiloooatiapantelobegiMmresnst^far p maHr ta in n inriwirfcaaynrin 
Case Study L 

Teachw’s Role/PreparaSon 


Guidefines for Effective Use 


Action Reflection m. 

Teacher's Role/Preparalion 


GudetinesfcrSfedweUse 
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Worksheet #5 Worfc sh oo Notes 

Lie Story 0 . 

Teacher's Roteff tepa r a fcn 


Gudefines for Effective Use 


Creative Writing o. 

Teacher's Roteff 3 reparabcr 


GudeJmes for Effective Use 


Rmoonse 
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TheTaadinQftjMrina Process 


217 


Teaching Methods Compatible with Literary Genres 

Narrative 


' KjiiWn 

nisoom 


q- 


Prophets 


r. 
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Worksheet #S Workshop Holes 

Lesson Plan Compatible with 
the Goal of Christian Education 

Introducion 


$. 


Response 


Observation 


Interpretation 


Reflection 


Action 
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